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means of mitigating the sufferings and effecting cures of thousands of sick persons, with the © 
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battery which produces a shock, it is to be explained here that while it is not less potent in its 
action, it produces no convulsion, but by that intelligent use of this potential and vitalizing y% 
agent, it infuses a due amount of this life-giving force into the system to restore its functions 
to their natural operations, and thus crowns the diseased with the blessing of a new life. < 
Electrolibration is a new departure in the science of healing the sick and has become so far yi 
established in intelligent practice that rules and directions are laid down so that he who runs 
may read, and instead of living under constant stress of invoking the aid of the physician, he $ 
may apply the Electropoise and allow it to perform the cure, which, to its credit it must be & 
said, it rarely fails todo. Itsapplication infuses fresh vitality and imparts the very elements 
requisite to restore the system to a state of health.—The South. > 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The great sea fight in Brizilian waters 
to which naval men were looking for- 
ward with so keen an interest when the 
El Cid, under its new Brazilian name Nictheroy, 
steamed out of New York harbor, has not yet taken 
place, and is not very likely ever to eventuate. 
Neither side in the Brazilian struggle has seemed to 
be willing to risk a meeting between the opposing 
fleets. The ships fitted out under President Peixotu’s 
order at New York have not proved quite satisfactory 
to the Brizilian authorities, according to reports. 
The Ericsson torpedo boat, the Destroyer, which 
was purchased conditionally, has been rejected as a 
failure, and now iies in South American waters sub- 
ject to the orders of the disappointed owners in the 
United States, who must leave her to inglorious decay 
where she is, or else pay a heavy price to have her 
towed back to New York. The remarkable energy 
and resources displayed by Peixoto in the quick im- 
provising of a navy through his agentsin Europe and 
the United States, has thus far had no other effect 
upon the pending conflict than a moral one. It 
strengthened the impression abroad, if not in Brazil, 
that the existing authorities at Rio were compara- 
tively strong, and it helped to prevent the recognition 
of the insurgents as possessed of belligerent rights. 


Brazil's 
Unfought 
Naval Battle. 


The balance, indeed, has hung so nearly 
even that the granting to Admirals Mello 

Insurgents. »y4 Da Gama by the United States and the 
European powers of the much-desired recognition 
might have been sufficient to change the situation 
very materially. Thus if Da‘Gama had possessed the 
same standing as a belligerent under the usages of 
international law that the Confederate States held 
during our civil war by virtue of the prompt recog- 
nition they obtained from England and France, it 
would not have been permissible for Admiral Benham 
to have pursued the course which last month lifted 
him into sudden fame. Our government at Wash- 
ington objected most strenuously to the recognition 
of the South by Europe ; yet it must be plain that 
there was far greater reason for according belligerent 
rights to the Confederacy than now to the Brazilian 
insurgents. The Confederacy was a completely or- 
ganized government, and its constituent states were 
well-established commonwealths of long standing. 
It possessed a fixed seat of government and an ex- 
tended and definite territory with a large population. 


Status of 
the 


It was no mere provisional committee or junta that 
exercised authority at Richmond, but a fully em- 
powered government, established by the sanction of 
the people and the State governments. To be sure its 
right to exist was denied by the government at Wash- 





PRESIDENT FLORIANO PEIXOTO. 


ington ; and a great war was raging, the outcome of 
which would show whether Europe had acte.1 wisely 
or prematurely in according recognition. Neverthe- 
less, the diplomatic historian and international jurist 
of the future will readily admit that the Southern 
Confederacy had a very colorable claim to European 
recognition, and that such recognition was not incom- 
patible with a conscientious view of the duties of 
neutrality. The case in Brazil has all along been a 
totally different one. The rebellion has been too 
nomadic to give it any character of international re- 
sponsibility. It has had no organized government to 
represent it, and has held no definite territory in 
which it has exercised authority. It would seem that 
the insurgents originally expected to gain full control 
over the great south Brazilian State of Rio Grande do 
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Sul, and there to locate and organize a rival govern- 
ment, which, with the help of the revolted navy, 
might confidently expect in a short time to gain the 
upper hand and assume control of Brazil in its en- 
tirety. But the struggle in Rio Grande do Sul has 
not resulted in any such thing as a conclusive mastery 
on the part of the elements which are represented before 
the world by the admirals of the rebel navy. In ask- 
ing, therefore, as they have repeatedly done, for the 
concession of belligerent rights, Admirals Mello and 
Da Gama have never been able to show that they defi- 
nitely represent anybody besides the forces under their 
naval and military command, nor that they have had 
any definite resources beyond their armed ships and 
the supplies of ammunition they have been fortunate 
enough to secure from time to time. 


The accordance of belligerent rights 
would, of course, have given the insur- 
gents many opportunities and privileges 
in foreign ports which they do not now possess, and 
above all would have insured them the unhampered 
opportunity to blockade and besiege Rio, which has 
been their chief desire. It is somewhat surprising 
that the insurgents should have been allowed to be- 
have as they have done these many months in the 
great port of the Brazilian capital. Without having 


Admiral 
Benham's 
Performance. 


ADMIRAL DA GAMA. 
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formally obtained the recognition they asked, they 
had practically exercised belligerent rights without 
exciting foreign protest. Thus they had almost para- . 
lyzed the trade and commerce of Rio to the disad- 
vantage and material loss of the shipowners and mer- 
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ADMIRAL BENHAM, U. S. N. 


chants of many countries. They had insisted upon 
keeping up a spasmodic but very frequent cannonad- 
ing of the Brazilian forts and harbor defenses, and 
had thus made it impossible forthe merchant ships of 
other nations to go to their docks and discharge and 
receive cargoes. At length, Admiral Benham, in 
command of a formidable squadron of our new white 
war ships, informed Admiral Da Gama, of the insur- 
gent navy, that interference with the peaceful trade 
operations of our American merchant vessels would 
no longer be tolerated, and that two or three small 
sailing ships under the Stars and Stripes then lying at 
anchor waiting for an opportunity to go to the docks 
would at once be escorted to their places by United 
States war vessels. Da Gama made some show of 
protest, and decks on both sides were cleared as if for 
action ; but the insurgents had not the temerity to 
attack a superior force, and the American ships were 
duly escorted to their wharves. Our government at 
Washington was most fully justified in giving Ad- 
miral Benham the instructions which he carried out 
so intelligently and with so much spirit. Far from 
acting hastily, our government had shown a very 
great tolerance and leniency in not taking this same 
step a number of weeks sooner. But the simple fact 
is that the whole Brazilian complication has been a 
very difficult one to fathom, and it has seemed 
wise to foreign nations to keep as clear as pos+ 
sible from what might seem interference on either 
side, in the hope that the Brazilians themselves 











‘would soon compose their differences for their 
own benefit and also for the benefit of the com- 
mercial world at large. During some days previous 
to Admiral Benham’s decisive action in Rio harbor, it 
had been constantly rumored that he was acting as a 
mediator between the warring elements ; but this re- 
port was evidently a mistake. That his presence with 
astrong naval display from this country has been a 
highly salutary influence in South America no one 
anywhere, even in Europe. is disposed to deny. Our 
American merchant marine is so small an affair, 
comparatively speaking, that its annoyances at Rio 
have been insignificant when compared with the ob- 
struction and delay which have been occasioned to 
hundreds of European vessels. When Admiral Ben- 
ham was tendering his gallant services to three small 
ships floating the Stars and Stripes, the harbor was 
lined with great and small British, German, Nor- 
wegian and other foreign vessels, which had been 
waiting indefinitely for a chance to transact the busi- 
ness that had brought them to South America. Why 
had not England, long before, taken the same steps 
Admiral Benham took, in assertion of the right of 
foreign vessels to trade unrestrictedly with Brazil? In 
some quarters it is asserted that the sympathy of 
England with the insurgents is the true explanation. 
However that may be, the course pursued by the 
United States could but result in freeing the port of 
Rio for the merchant ships of other countries as well 
as for ourown. The Brazilian presidential election 
day is March 1, and it is to be hoped that Peixoto’s 
successor may know how to conciliate the insurgents 
and end, the war without any more fighting. On Feb- 
ruary 9, the insurgents made a desperate land assault 
on the Nictheroy fortifications, near Rio. They en- 
countered a greatly superior force, and were finally 
repulsed ; but not until they had inflicted terrible loss 
upon Peixoto’s troops. Admiral Da Gama led the 
attack. He is reported as shooting an opposing 
colonel and mounted the dead man’s horse,—an ex- 
ample followed by a number of his sea-faring follow- 
ers. He was wounded in the fray. A desperate 
bombardment was anticipated at he last reports re- 
ceived before we closed our month’s record. 
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Althougk our newspapers have been dis- 
appointed in the expectation that they 
would have an opportunity to report for 
their readers a. great sea fight between the Nic- 
theroy and the Aquidaban, they have neverthe- 
less found a very suitable occasion for recording at 
length the story of another spirited and momentous 
duel at sea. The most famous of the few wooden 
ships of our old navy which had still been kept in re- 
pair and in active service was the Kearsarge. On 
February 2 she struck upon Roncador, a dangerous 
coral reef in the Caribbean sea, some two hundred 
miles from the Central American coast, was firmly 
lodged there, and had to be abandoned to her fate. 
On June 19, 1864, the Kearsarge gave battle to the 
swift and terrible Confederate cruiser Alabama 
and sunk her. The Alabama had been fitted out 
in England to prey upon the commerce of the United 
States. Just before the war this country was pos- 
sessed of the largest merchant marine in the world, 
and the American flag was literally seen on every sea 
and in every port. The Alabama above all was 
instrumental in destroying our commercial shipping. 
She sailed from Liverpool on her destructive mission 
on July 29, 1862. She pursued her career for two 
years, in spite of the most assiduous efforts on the 
part of the United States navy to overtake and cap- 
ture her. In the month of June, 1864, she was lying 
in Cherbourg harbor on the French coast. The 
Kearsarge, under the command of Captain John 
A. Winslow, had been especially commissioned to 
seek an engagement with the Alabama and if pos- 
sible to destroy her. At length, having completed 
his overhauling and all desired preparations, Captain 
Semmes of the Alabama sailed forth with the ex- 
press object of trying issues with the Kearsarge. 


The Wreck 
of the 
‘* Kearsarge.”’ 


‘The Alabama advanced directly toward her op- 


ponent, fired the first shot. and opened the combat. 
But she proved no match for the Kearsarge, whose 
more deliberate and accurate gunnery, and whose 
terrific broadsides, did their work in a very short 
time. The Alabama went to the bottom in deep 
water within a very short time after she had struck 
her colors. She had in her career, as a commerce de- 
stroyer, produced direct 
devastation to the ex- 
tent of more than fifteen 
millions of dollars, but 
this sum _ represented 
only a fraction of her 
fearful achievement, for 
the terror of her name 
had forevex frightened 
dozens of American 
ships from the high- 
ways of commerce for 
every vessel that she 
had actually met and 
destroyed. It is not 
strange, then, that the 
Kearsarge should 
have been treasured as 
an historic ship, and 
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the newspapers were amply justified when she struck 
the reef last month in retelling the story of her 
combat with the Alubama some thirty years ago. 
She is one of the ships which would doubtless 
have been preserved by act of Congress as a historic 
relic. She had practically outlived her usefulness 
as an active member of the navy, and had no great 
commercial value, so that her loss does not much 
detract from the efficiency of the navy. It is 
not, for instance, any such loss as that of the-great 
British ironclad Victoria; and best of all, her acci- 
dent was not attended by any immediate loss of life. 
It was upon this same Roncador reef that ex-Senator 
Warner Miller and his party were wrecked some two 
years ago on their way to Nicaragua to inspect the be- 
ginnings of work on the canal. The latest advices 
point to the possibility of floating the mutilated 
Kearsarge off the reef and saving her. As a mat- 
ter of sentiment, the attempt is worth making. 


The long and ghastly list of disasters 
which the history of Arctic exploration 
records has naturally enough led to the 
common opinion that all polar research is foolhardy 
adventure, and that new propositions to invade some 


Robert Stein's 
Arctic 
Expedition. 




















MR. ROBERT STEIN. 


portion of that forbidden field are not entitled to 
sympathy or encouragement. This popular impres- 
sion must, however, be revised in the light of new 
methods, new objects and new knowledge. The 
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impression must also be revised that the arctic 
regions contain little that is worthy either of scientific 
research or of economic development or acquisition. 
Until very recently there seemed to be but two 
avowed objects of arctic travel. One was to discover 
a practicable northwestern passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the other was to discover the north 
pole. The northwest passage was at length found, 
and its impracticability for commercial uses has been 
conceded on all hands. The.mere attempt to attain - 
a higher latitude than any previous explorer has been 
able to reach has deservedly lost sympathy in every 
influential quarter, and is not likely to be made either 
the avowed or the indirect object of any expedi- 
tion in the early future. Nansen, in his bold 
journeyings, has certain definite geographical and 
scientific questions to solve ; and few future expedi- 
tions will be deemed worthy of notice unless they 
shall rest upon a thoroughly approved scientific basis 
and shall proceed upon safe and comparatively unro- 
mantic lines. It is now expected that a new Ameri- 
can expedition under the leadership of Mr. Robert 
Stein, of the United States Geological Survey, will 
set sail for the arctic regions in the coming month of 
May. Mr. Stein has laid out for himself a perfectly 
definite task. He pronounces it an easy and safe one. 
Most explorers prefer to surround their projects with 
an air of mystery, and to allow the public to think 
that they are undertaking things boldly adventurous 
and full of a kind of hazard that should make the 
average citizen shudder and that could only be faced 
by men of the most dauntless and heroic type of 
courage. Mr. Stein, however, throws no glamour 
over his proposed undertaking and leaves no part of 
his plan unrevealed. 


In a singularly lucid and interesting way 
g, ne explains that the efforts to penetrate 

high latitudes toward the north pole on 
the one hand, and the search for the northwest pass- 
age on the other hand, have resulted in leaving a 
very large region almost totally unexplored,—this 
region consisting of Ellesmere Land, Grinnell Land, 
and in general the islands and coasts lying northwest 
of Baffin Bay and west of Smith Sound, and of the 
channels leading northward into the so-called Lincoln 
Sea. The eastern coast of Ellesmere Land and of 
Grinnell Land has been sufficiently studied, but the 
western and northern coasts are not known at all, 
Ellesmere land, although so readily accessible and so 
near the ordinary track of whaling steamers, is prac- 
tically terra incognita. There are from three hundred 
to five hundred miles of shore line yet to be traced 
and added to our gradually increasing knowledge of 
arctic geography. It has long been claimed that there 
is a tribe of Esquimaux in western Ellesmere Land 
never yet visited by white men. It will be one of 
Mr. Stein’s tasks to investigate this question. A 
number of interesting and wholly meritorious objects 
as to observations of animal and plant life, mineral 
deposits, geodetic conditions, and meteorological data 
are included in Mr. Stein’s plans. 


To Stud. 
Ellsemere Lan 











ALFRED BJORLING. 
THE YOUNG SWEDISH NATURALISTS LOST IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


To Rescue 
Party. 


ius. These two adventurous 
young men set out from St. 
Johns in June, 1892, with a 
small schooner and a crew of 
three men, to make a trip of 
scientific observation and col- 
lection along the west Green- 
land coast. Captain McKay, of 
a Scotch whaling ship, in June 
of last year discovered the 
wreck of the schooner and the 
body of one of the crew on the 
Cary Islands. Letters addressed 
to Sweden were found which 


explained that the wreck had ° 


occurred in August, 1892, and 
that the party in October of 
that year were starting imme- 
diately for Ellesmere Land, with 
provisions enough to last until 
the beginning of 1893, and with 
the hope of reaching the Es- 
quimaux settlements. They ex- 
pected to return to the Cary 
Islands in July of last year, in 
the hope of being picked up by 
a whaling steamer or of press- 
ing on to the Danish settlements 
on the Greenland coast. Noth- 
ing has since been heard of these 
young men. They had guns 
and ammunition, and inasmuch 
as Ellesmere Land and adjacent 
waters are supposed to teem 
with animal life it is hoped that 
they have been able to sustain 
themselves and that Mr. Stein 


Not the least commendable of his objects 
Bjorling’s Will be an attempt to rescue two young 
Swedish naturalists, Bjérling and Kallsten- 
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EVALD KALLSTENIUS, 


may find them alive and well. The rescue of these 
young Swedes would be a most happy achievement 


for Mr. Stein's party. 
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Mr. Stein's The general plan of operations proposed 
Planof by Mr. Stein isworthy of close attention. 
Operations. +76 holds that henceforth all spasmodic 
and occasional attempts at arctic exploration ought 
to give way to permanent and continuous scientific 
work conducted from the standpoint of a permanent 
base of supplies. He proposes to begin by building a 
house and depositing two year’s provisions at the 
southeast end of Ellesmere Land, where Jones’ Sound 
‘opens westward from the upper end of Baffin Bay. 
Waiving the question of obstruction by ice floes, this 
permanent depot will be within easy reach of the es- 
tablished track of the whaling steamers, which find 
their hunting grounds in Lancaster Sound. The ac- 
‘companying map will make this point clear. Those 
not familiar with the perils encountered by ships en- 
gaged in the whaling trade will not have considered 
how frequent are the wrecks upon those bleak coasts 
and how important for this great branch of commerce 
would be the existence in that region of a house of 
refuge and acenter of relief and rescue. Its mainte- 
nance wouid not be expensive, and the whalers them- 
selves could easily afford to pay the bills. But apart 
from its value to the whaling trade, this permanent 
depot, according to Mr. Stein’s ideas, could be made 
the main base of supplies for a series of stations thrown 
out along different radials into the regions which re- 
main to be thoroughly explored. These stations could 
be so connected with one another and with the main 
depot as to minimize the risks and maximize the re- 
sults of exploration and scientific inquiry. Moreover, 
the plan laid down by Mr. Stein, far from being im- 
practicable on account of expense, would prove a 
much cheaper method of acquiring a knowledge of 
the arctic regions than that of any occasional inde- 
pendent expeditions, each beginning de novo with an 
original equipment. In short, Mr. Stein has laid 
‘down a most admirable plan, and it is to be hoped 
that nothing may interfere with its realization. 


While the scientific explorers and 
investigators are adding to our 
knowledge of the regions beyond 
the arctic circle, the practical navigators and pioneers 
of trade and commerce, who in the past have done 
most to give the world acquaintance with itself and 
to make known its mysterious regions and its unsus- 
pected resources, have in one quarter and another 
been continuing the work which they have been 
doing almost without cessation for more than four 
hundred years. One of the most notable of their 
recent exploits has been the final success of Captain 
Wiggins, a sturdy and experienced English navi- 
gator, in proving the commercial feasibility of the 
water route from the European and British ports 
around the coast of Norway, past the North Cape, 
through the strait that separates Nova Zembla from 
the main land, into the Kara Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, and thence into Siberia’s great navigable 
river, the Yenisei. Captain Wiggins some weeks ago 
successfully conducted a fleet of vessels through this 


Captain ‘:/iggins’ 
Siberian Voyage. 
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route and up the river a distance of perhaps fifteen 
hundred miles to the big Siberian town of Yeniseisk, 
which is to be one of the main division stations on 
the route of the great trans-Siberian railway now 
under construction. The task of building the road 
will be enormously facilitated by the use of this 
water route for the bringing to the interior of railway 
iron and supplies, Captain Wiggins’ ships having 
brought the first supply of rails. Great celebrations 


and festivities lasting through a number of days were 
made the order of exercises at Yeniseisk. We have 
been wont to consider Siberia a desolate waste, but 
within a decade or two it will be recognized as a 
region of great resources and possibilities, both agri- 
cultural and mineral. 





MR. JOSEPH B. TYRRELL, 
The Canadian Explorer. 


Deteiiine There is a very considerable field yet to 

Beyond be explored in the heart of our own conti- 
Hudson Bay. nent, This fact is strikingly illustrated 
by the recent noteworthy expedition of Mr. Joseph 
B. Tyrrell, accompanied by his brother, Mr. J. W. 
Tyrrell, and several Canadian Indians. Mr. J. B. 
Tyrrell is a highly distinguished young Canadian sur- 
veyor and geologist who has been engaged in various 
explorations in the far Northwest territories of Can- 
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ROUTE OF THE TYRRELLS TO CHESTERFIELD AND 
RETURN, 











ada, and who has, indeed, spent most of the past 
eleven years in scientific and geographical work in 
the vast region lying northwest of Winnipeg. The 
district known by the name of ‘the Barren Lands, 
lying between the Athabasca river and the Great 
Slave Lake and Hudson Bay on the east, has never 
until now been traversed, so far as is known, by any 
human foot. The Canadian authorities at Ottawa 
desired to learn what there might be in the way of 
fur-bearing animals or mineral riches in this region, 
comprising some 200,000 square miles. To Mr. Tyr- 
rell was accordingly assigned the task of crossing that 
country and reporting upon its character and re- 
sources. His expedition started from Edmonton, in 
Alberta, last May, proceeding down the Athabasca 
river by canoes, through Lake Athabasca, up the 
Black river; and thence, partly following streams 
and lakes and partly traveling on foot, the party 
pressed on to Chesterfield Inlet, on the west side of 
Hudson Bay, reaching that point about September 1. 
They were certainly the first white men who had 
ever crossed this great stretch of many hundreds 
of miles from the Athabasca basin to: Hudson Bay. 
The return was along the shore of Hudson Bay to Fort 
Churchill, resulting in a great change of previous ideas 
as to the conformation of that large body of water. 
From Fort Churchill the route was southward to Win- 
nipeg. The total trip, two-thirds of which was by 
canoe, covered a distance of 3,200 miles. Lieutenant 
Tyrrell reports that the barren lands are valueless, so 
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far as fur-bearing animals are concerned, and that 
their mineral value remains yet in doubt. The ex- 
pedition was a highly important one, and its success- 
ful conduct reflects great credit upon the Messrs. 


Tyrrell. 


The firmness and mastery with which, 
with the under circumstances threatening serious 
Tarif Bill. arty disagreements, the administration 

at Washington and its supporters in the two houses 

of Congress have been able to compel the adoption of 
their main lines of policy testifies above all else to 
the iron will and inflexible political grasp of President 

Cleveland. The Wilson tariff bill was certainly dis- 

tasteful to a large number of Democratic Representa- 

tives, and the income tax feature of the internal 
revenue bill was odious to a still greater number. 

Yet these two halves of the proposed new revenue ar- 

rangements were welded together into one grand bill 

for providing a complete revision of the system of 
national taxation, and the Democratic House at the 
time appointed for the final vote gave its sanction to 
the entire work of the Ways and Means Committee. It 
was with difficulty that a Democratic quorum could 
be obtained, but party discipline availed to carry the 
measure. As this number of the REVIEW goes to 
press the Senate is still at work upon its own version 
of a Democratic revenue system; but there is no 


Progress 


‘great reason to doubt the eventual acceptance by the 


Senate of the main outlines of the measure sent to it 
from the House. It is quite possible that the bill in 
its final form may restore a light duty upon coal and 
sugar, but otherwise the Wilson bill, income tax and 
all, may be expected to pass and to receive the 
sanction of the President. It is the earnest desire of 
the thoughtful leaders of the party in power that the 
business of the country should be relieved of suspense 
by the settlement of the tariff question at the earliest 
possible moment. 


In the House the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs by 
Chairman McCreary, dealing with some 
aspects of the Hawaiian question, was adopted by a 
strict party vote, many Democrats being absent, and 
a very few voting with the Republicans. The reso- 
lution assumes the finality and accuracy of Mr. 
Blount’s report, censures the conduct of Minister 
Stevens, and commends the principle of non-interfer- 


Hawaii 
Again. 


-ence in the domestic affairs of the Hawaiian Islands. 


It refers in no way whatsoever to Mr. Cleveland’s 
attempt to restore the monarchy, or to the grave acts 
of interference committed by Minister Willis under 
direction of his superiors at Washington. It intimates 
to foreign powers that they are expected to keep out 
of the Hawaiian imbroglio. President Dole’s ex- 
haustive reply to Minister Willis’ demand for speci- 
fications as to the latter’s unfriendly attitude toward 
the Hawaiian government appeared in the American 


~ newspapers of February 16, and is a document which, 


it is fair to say, a majority of thoughtful Americans 
will have read with a strong sense of humiliation. 
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Meanwhile, however, the frightful strain of appre- 
hension at Honolulu is relieved. There is no longer 
any danger that the United States government will 
interfere to overthrow the provisional government. 
The Hawaiian question is far from closed, but it may 
very well be allowed to fall into quiescence for the 
present. The next Congress or the next administra- 
tion may view Hawaiian affairs in a wholly different 
light from that through which Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Gresham have been able to see them. 


Silver and .t Was hoped by the country in general, 

_ the when the long silver struggle in the au- 
Seigniorage. +tumnal session resulted in the repeal of 
the Sherman law, that the agitation of the free silver 
coinage men would be allowed to rest in abeyance for 


fer ern 








HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Coinage. 


at least a year or two. Even many of the strongest 
friends of bimetallism believed that the movement for 
the restoration of silver asa money metal would be best 
promoted by a policy of waiting. But this view was 
not entertained by Mr. Bland and the majority of his 
House Committee on Money and Coinage. Accord- 
ingly, when the Wilson tariff bill with its income tax 
appendage was passed and sent to the Senate, and 
when the McCreary resolution sustaining the Presi- 
dent’s Hawaiian policy was accepted after several days 
of stormy debate, Mr. Bland was ready to force the 
discussion of his proposal to inflate the currency 
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by turning the Sherman treasury nuves into silver 
certificates, and by issuing an additional $55,000,000 
of such silver certificate currency through the process 
commonly kndwn' as “coining the seigniorage.” If 
there should happen to be a'reader of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS who does not understand exactly what is 
meant by Mr. Bland’s proposal to put $55,000,000 into 
the treasury by ‘coining the seigniorage,” he need 
not feel especially discouraged. There are members 
of Congress who would find it hard to explain clearly. 
The word seigniorage has usually been applied to 
the mere fraction of one per cent. charged at 
the mint to cover the expense of converting bullion 
into coin. A broader definition, however, and 
one that is sanctioned by the ‘“‘ Century Dictionary,” 
is as follows: ‘‘ The difference between the cost of a 
mass of bullion and the face value of the pieces coined 
from it.” Now the Sherman act called for the pur- 
chase by the government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion each month at the current or market price for 
silver bullion. The government paid for the bullion 
in special treasury notes Inasmuch as the price of 
silver was constantly fluctuating, the volume of these 
notes issued from month to month was never the 
same, although such monthly issues were always 
based upon practically the same quantity of bullion. 
Altogether, from the time of the passage of the Sher- 
man actin July, 1890, up to its repeal on November 1, 
1898, somewhat less than $154,000,000 was issued in 
treasury notes in payment for a great mass of silver 
that now lies in the government vaults. Our stand- 
ard silver dollar contains 371.25 grains of pure silver. 
The mass of bullion bought with the $154,000,000 of 
treasury notes is great enough to make about 209,- 
006,000 standard dollars if it were actually coined. 
Thus, in 1890 the bullion value of the silver dollar 
fluctuated between 93 and 74 cents, but averaged 81 
cents for the year. In 1891 it averaged about 76. 
cents. In 1892 it averaged a httle over 67 cents, and 
in 1893 the average was not far from 60 cents. Thus 
far in 1894 the price has been considerably lower still, 
and at the market price for silver bullion in Febru- 
ary, the $154,000,000 of treasury notes would have 
bought bullion enough to coin very nearly 300,000,000 
standard dollars. The simple fact, then, is that 
$154,000,000, approximately, of these. treasury notes 
are outstanding, and that the mass of silver behind 
them is great enough to coin not only 154,000,000 sil- 
ver dollars, but also some 55,000,000 additional. The 
Sherman act made these notes redeemable in gold or 
silver coin, and gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority at his discretion to coin the silver. But it 
will require a number of years, working all the mints 
at full capacity, to manufacture the 209,000,000 silver: 
dollars for which there is no demand. Mr. Bland’s. 
idea is to expand the circulating paper currency rep- 
resented by this mass of silver from the outstanding 
issue of treasury notes to an amount $55,000,000 
greater, by treating the whole of it as if it were a de- 
posit of coined silver dollars, for each of which a cor- 
responding paper dollar should be sent out. If this 
measure should become a law, its effect would be to 
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put $55,000,000 into the treasury of the government 
to help the Secretary out of the difficulties occasioned 
by the serious deficiencies in the current revenue. 
But, inasmuch as the continued depreciation of silver 
has made the mass brought under the Sherman act 
worth in the market to-day considerably less even 
than the $154,000,000 of treasury notes, it is plain that 
the issue of additional notes as against the seigniorage 
so-called would be no better than an out-and-out 
issue of fiat money. In fact, as between this proposi- 
tion and that of the Greenbackers, who have always 
consistently demanded the unambiguous issue of 
treasury notes secured by noth ng but the credit of 
the nation, the latter method would seem preferable. 
Moreover, the proposition helps the silver mining in- 
dustry in no manner, directly or indirectly. It is a 
make-shift that has little to commend it and that 
is objectionable upon many grounds. 


The struggle in the United States Senate 
over the question of confirming Mr. 
Cleveland’s successive appointments to 
fill the vacancy on the Supreme bench has caused 
far more political excitement in Washington during 


Mr. Peckham's 
Defeat. 





MR. WHEELER H. PECKHAM. 


January and February than the tariff discussion, the 
proposed income tax, the Hawaiian question, and Mr. 
Bland’s bill for ‘‘ coining the seigniorage,” all put 
‘together. The defeat of Mr. Hornblower by a slight 
majority of the Senators was quickly followed by Mr. 
Cleveland’s submission of the name of Mr. Wheeler 
H. Peckham of the New York City bar. Mr. Peck- 
ham is an independent Democrat in politics, and has 
been chiefly known outside of the ranks of his profes- 
sior as an active and strenuous opponent of Mr. David 
B. Hill’s machine politics, of Tammany methods in 
general, and particularly of the attempt to make 
Isaac H. Maynard a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. Mr. Peckham’s nomination 
was naturally more distasteful to Senators Hill and 
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Murphy, of New York State, than Mr. Hornblower’s 
had been. It would seem that the Senate had some- 
what informally arrived at an understanding that it 
would prefer not to confirm men for the United States 
bench who had passed the age of 60, and Mr. Peck- 
ham has lived somewhat beyond that limit.. Repub- 
lican Senators, moreover, made the point against Mr. 
Peckham that he was clearly on record as having de- 
clared his belief that a protective tariff is absolutely 
unconstitutional ; and this ‘of course, if true, amounts 
to a very respectable reason why Republicans 
should not have voted to confirm The most 
energetic and elaborate efforts were made by 
the Administration and its close friends to se- 
cure Mr. Peckham’s confirmation, but on Feb- 
ruary 16 the name was rejected by a vote of 41 to 
32. Fourteen Democrats voted against Mr. Peckham 
and eight Republicans voted for him. Nothing in 
any way derogatory to Mr. Peckham’s high personal 
character and professional standing was developed 
in the course of the long and almost bitter struggle. 
If the President is to be criticised at all for having 
made this nomination, it could be urged that the 
selection did not seem to be wholly free from political 
animus. It would have been perfectly easy to select 
a man with reference to no other consideration than 
an absolutely satisfactory provision for the vacancy 
on the bench. This is high ground, to be sure, but it 
is not unreasonable. Mr. Peckham’s public career 
would not seem to have led naturally up to a place 
upon the Supreme Bench of the United States, al- 
though his career has been an honorable one, and one 
for which good citizens should be grateful. On the 
19th, Senator White, of Louisiana, was named, and at 
once confirmed. f 


Vindicating The conviction of John Y. McKane ought 
an Honest not to have been a surprise, for the evi- 
Ballot. dence against him was overwhelming. 
Yet so infrequent in this country is the adequate 
punishment of the criminal offender against the 
honesty of elections, that the friends of good govern- 
ment hardly dared to hope that the jury would bring 
in a unanimous verdict in the case of the Coney 
Island Boss. McKane had turned elections into a 
farce at Gravesend, and had filled the ballot-boxes 
with thousands offraudulent names. He had sneered 
at court injunctions and defied the laws of the State. 
In his trial he was guilty of constant perjury, as were 
many of his witnesses. There was absolutely no 
partisan spirit displayed in his prosecution, and there 
was no difference of opinion as to his guilt or the 
propriety of a heavy sentence. While his trial was 
pending in Brooklyn, of which Gravesend is asuburb, 
the District Attorney’s office in New York City was 
engaged in the prosecution of a number of Tammany 
heelers whose outrageous frauds in the last Novem- 
ber elections were reported by watchers at the polls 
in various precincts. These watchers represented the 
allied non-partisan good-government movements of 
New York. Convictions have followed one another 
with a gratifying rapidity. There has been an 
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‘amazing improvement in the political atmosphere in 

the cities of New York and Brooklyn and in the 

States of New York and New Jersey, as a result of 

the past year’s work for good government and of the 

tremendous display at the polls of popular indigna- 

tion against corruption in politics. 


A few days before Mr. Gladstone’s return 
from his vacation a+ Biarritz, to be present 
at the opening of the new session of Par- 
liament in the middle of February, the Pall Mall 
Gazette announced that it had authentic information 
to the effect that Mr. Gladstone was about to retire 
from public life. The statement created a genuine 
sensation, not only throughout the British Empire, 
but in every portion of the civilized world. Mr. 
‘Gladstone’s reply was characteristic. It explained 
without reservation that the Prime Minister was suf- 
fering from a gradual failure both of sight and of 
hearing, and that.in his condition, and at his age, it 
would not be strange if at any time he should be 
‘compelled to withdraw from the burdens of public 
office. But there was nothing explicit in his answer, 
and although we have received private advices which 
lead us to think that Mr. Glsdstone’s retirement is 
near at hand and is a matter that has been definitely 
provided for among the Liberal leaders, we can only 
-await developments and meanwhile hope that the 
Pall Mall Gazette’s report and our own information 
are premature and mistaken. The retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone from the domain of public life can hardly 
be realized as a possibility, so accustomed has every 
one become to thinking of the Grand Old Man as 
‘embodying in himself at least a full half of the 
political life of the British Empire. 


/s Gladstone 
to Retire? 


War Upon More important than anything done in the 
the House opening days of the new House of Commons 
of Lords. was the spirit of the Liberal party as shown 
in the great annual meeting of the Liberal Federa- 
tion which assembled this year at Portsmouth, and 
which declared itself in no ambiguous way against 
the further tolerance of the House of Lords as a law- 
making body. There are some hundreds of peers en- 
titled to a seat and a vote in the House of Lords, only 
a few scores of whom have any affiliation with the 
Liberal party. But the people of the United King- 
dom have placed the Liberal party in power; and 
have authorized it to enact legislation in the lines of 
its avowed programmes. The House of Lords exist- 
ing as an hereditary body and being in no wise repre- 
sentative of the will of the majority of the nation, 
has taken upon itself the responsibility of creating a 
legislative dead-lock by refusing to pass the measures 
which have come up to it from the House of Commons. 
The Liberal party has long hesitated to enter upon the 
inevitable war that some day had to be waged against 
the hereditary house at the other end of the Parlia- 
ment building, and the Lords have heretofore been 
careful not to carry obstruction to the point of bring- 
ing down upon their heads the wrath of the country. 
But now, it would seem, the memorable conflict is 
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to begin avowedly and in good earnest. It is not 
likely to succeed at once, but the Liberal party as 
a whole is now committed to the frank movement 
against the House of Lords that the extreme radicals 
have so long and so impatiently demanded, and there 
can be no retrea’. It is probable that there -will be 
a dissolution of the present Parliament and an ap- 
peal to the country within a very few weeks, and it 
will not be surprising if Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
should be announced in connection with the break-up 
of the existing Parliament. 


The most picturesque event on the Con- 
tinent since the opening of the year has 
without doubt been the public reconcili- 
ation of the German Emperor and Bismarck. The 
Kaiser’s autograph letter and present of wine to the 
aged statesman at Friedrichsruh, and the triumphal 
visit of the latter four days afterward to the Imperial 
Palace in Berlin. have enraptured the German capital, 


Kaiser 


and 
Ex-Kanzler. 





THE RECONCILIATION BETWEEN PRINCE BISMARCK | 
AND EMPEROR WILLIAM. 
From Pall Mall Budget. y 


and, on the whole, delighted Europe. The sight of 
the young Kaiser ardently kissing both cheeks of the 
grim veteran amid cheers of the enthusiastic populace 
touches something deeper, one must confess, than the 
dramatic imigination. That, and the cordial allusion 
to his guest in the Kaiser’s birthday Rescript, will 
probably help to remove a sore place from the Ger- 
man heart, as well as to shed a warmer glow over the 
somewhat chill sunset of a stormy life. The recon- 
ciliation is said to be personal, not political; but 
where government is personal, a hard-and-fast line 
cannot be drawn between the two aspects. It should 
prevent the old man sticking journalistic pins into the 
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side of the young man, and so remove one source of 
national disquiet. Possibly the Kaiser may by this 
action have risen somewhat in the estimation of the 
Czar, which would in its turn help to strengthen the 
ties of international peace. 


“The Lhe serious illness of the Czar, which is, 
Peasant happily, said now to be abating, has re- 
Emperor.” minded the world with fresh vividness how 

momentous are the issues which hang upon that single 
life. With each rise in the temperature of the illus- 
trious patient, the nations grew more and more fever- 
ish with apprehension. Had the influenza bacillus 


succeeded in vanquishing him, it would have won a. 


gruesome victory for the demons of war. What, for 
example, might the squabble between rival dynasties, 
which has caused the crisis in Servia, have developed 
into if his pacific influence had been removed? The 
character of the great Peace-keeper of Europe is ad- 
mirably illustrated in a story which M. de Blowitz 
tells in the Times. The Czar and his courtiers were 
engaged in discussing by what added title he should 
be known in history, ‘His father had been called 
Alexander the Liberator and Alexander the Martyr. 
What should the son be called? ‘‘ Alexander the 
Just,” suggested theone. ‘Oh, no,” replied the Czar, 
‘‘T am and shall remain the Peasant Emperor. So 
some of my nobility have styled me in derision, scoff- 
ing at my affection for the moujik. But I accept the 
title as an honor. I have tried to procure for the 
humble the means of livelihood ; and this, I think, is 
the best and only means of keeping the world going. 
After all, I believe that only two men have really 
known what Socialism is. Henry IV, who dreamed 
of giving every peasant ‘ a fowl in the pot ;’ and, per- 
haps, myself, whose greatest ambition is to save the 
Russian peasant from dying of hunger. For when 
people understand that they run no danger of star- 
vation they begin to bless God, and end by loving the 
Sovereign who represents Him on earth. I am not 
among those who believe that the only way of ruling 
easily is to render the people powerless by privation 
and fear of the morrow. My greatest ambition is to 
deserve to bear to the last the title of the Peasant 
Emperor.” The speech is ‘‘ well invented” if not ex- 
actly a verbatim report—for the Czar is not given to 
making speeches of this length. The unconscious 
homage it conveys from the greatest Autocrat in the 
world to the spirit of modern Democracy is very im- 
pressive. It may be taken as a set-off to the extended 
activity in the Russian dockyards, and rumors of 
Russia acquiring from Greece a harbor in the Medi- 
terranean. The potentate who looks at the whole po- 
litical situation, national and international, through 
the window of the peasant’s hut will be the last of 
men to consent to war. 


His more volatile ally in the West has 
been giving pledges in her turn of the an- 
ticipation of peace. France has decided 
on converting her government stock, amounting to 
£280,000,000, from 41g per cents. to 31g per cents. 


France 
Solidifying. 


This is a lengthy process which no country would 
undertake unless the danger of an outbreak of war 
were held to be very remote. There was a curious 
boggle in the Chamber over the use to which the an- 
nual saving of more than two anda half millions 
sterling should be put. Socialists and agrariais 
united in a majority of 280 votes to 240 to apply the 
sum to the reduction of the land tax. Then the 
Deputies by 403 to 70 decided to restrict the relief to 
land cultivated by its owners. The Government 
next refused to be responsible for carrying out: this 
appropriation, which was therefore rescinded by a 
majority of 100. The defeat of eight reactionaries in 
the Senatorial elections in January is another proof 
of the growing attachment of France to Republican 
institutions. Much of this she owes to the Pope,who 
was again insistent on the duty of Catholics to be 
loyal to the Republic. His Holiness has apparently 
to pay for his Republicanism. For some time now 
Vatican accounts have shown deficits at the rate of’ 
$20,000 a month ; and the falling off in income is at- 
tributed to the resentment which the Pope’s electoral 
advice has aroused in the breasts of wealthy French 
Royalists. There is a touch of humor in the sug- 
gestion that the Roman Pontiff is somewhat in the. 
condition of a parson who has ‘‘riled” his rich 
deacons by ‘‘ meddling with politics.” 


The manifold tendencies which France 
Still at has to encounter in the forces of disorder 
Work. are vividly illustrated in the fact that the 

month which opened with the arrest of 2,000 Anarch- 

ists in all parts of the country, sees toward its close 

a Deputy forcibly removed from the Chamber for 

crying “* Vive la Commune!” Vaillant’s trial, which 

ended in the death-sentence, was chiefly notable be- 
cause of his posing as the logical executant of the 
ideas of ‘‘ the Reclus, the Darwins, the Spencers, the 

Ibsens, the Mirabeaus.” Whencesoever the ideas 

were borrowed, the execution duly occurred. The 

Governor of Barcelona, where the theatre bomb- 

thrower was arrested and confessed, has been shot in 

his face by an unsuspected workman. Finally, Paris 

has had another frightful sensation on February 12 

in the explosion of a bomb in the café of the Hotel 

Terminus, by a young man who was promptly cap- 

tured and whose name proves to be Emile Henry. 

Some twenty or thirty persons were injured and the 

building was much shattered ; but the wholesale loss 

of life that was evidently expected by the assassin did 

not occur. It seems that Henry’s record is far 

superior to that of Vaillant, and that he was well 
educated in one of the Paris colleges, where he bore 
an excellent name for ability and faithfulness. It is 
not true that the French Anarchists are all of the 
loafer and low criminal type, though doubtless most 
of them are. There is clearly a group of young men 
of good antecedents and of education that has become 
infected with this murderous and abominable heresy. 

Henry’s conviction and execution will doubtless fol- 

low promptly after that of Vaillant. A very few 

days after Henry’s crime, a young French Anarchist 
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named Martial Bourdin was killed at Greenwich, 
near London, by the accidental explosion of a bomb 
he was carrying with the supposed intention of blow- 
ing up the Royal Observatory. The London Police 
have raided the ‘‘ Autonome Club,” a noted resort of 
foreign Anarchists. 


Very different from this Anarchic ‘‘ prop- 
aganda by deed” is the wave of insurrec- 
tion which is sweeping over King Hum- 
bert’s realm. Anarchist literature has indeed- been 
found in Rome, but the peasants of the Sicilian ris- 
ings have been demonstrative in their expressions of 
attachment to the Crown and to the Catholic religion. 
Nevertheless, the troops in several places have had:to 
fire on the mob, martial law has been proclaimed in 
Sicily, and a general disarmament of the population 
ordered. Serious tumults have broken out in Naples, 
and also so far north as Carrara, The meeting of the 
Chambers has been postponed, Signor Crispi seem- 
ingly preferring to be unhampered by parliamentary 
criticism during the, work of repressing disorder. 
These formidable disturbances have, been attributed 
to the instigation of French political agents and to 
German Socialists ; but there is no need to go so far 
for an explanation. The tremendous financial bur- 
dens which her armaments have imposed upon Italy 
are the principal cause of the imminence of national 
bankruptcy, the dislocation of commerce, and the 
crushing taxation which, long endured in silence, has 
at last roused the writhing peasantry to revolt. 
Militarism has reduced a people who enjoy a demo- 
cratic form of government to a condition almost as 
insufferable as that of the French under the ancien 
régime. 


Italy in 
Revolt. 


Yet Italy only represents in an acute form 
the misery with which the same pest infests 
Europe. The sore has broken out in the cen- 
tral peninsula, but the virus pervades the Continental 
system. Germany is turning desperately from one 
forbidden source of revenue to another to find new 
means to meet the cost of her latest increase in arma- 
ments. Everywhere in France, Austria, Germany 
one meets with the cry of agricultural depression. 
American competition? Certainly. And if this 
colossal sacrifice of labor and treasure to the War God 
goes on much longer Europe will find out, and with 
a vengeance, what American competition means! 
What chance of competing with a New Continent, 
which can scarcely be said to possess an army, where 
men may live and die without ever having seen a 
soldier—what chance has an Old Continent, stagger- 
ing under a yearly increasing load of military taxa- 
tion, half paralyzed with dread of imminent hostili- 
ties, and with no prospect save of heavier burdens 
and of a scientific massacre more complete? Less 
than a month ago the new explosive, Schnebelite, 
named after its pious discoverer, Abbé Schnebelin, 
was tested near Paris and found to possess enormous 
shattering and penetrative power ; it is also almost 
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smokeless. Only the other day an Austrian inventor 
perfected an automatic mitrailleuse, said to spit forth 
death at the rate of 480 bullets a minute—eight per 
second. It is in rehearsing for the carnival of whole- 
sale destruction which these explosives and weapons 
suggest that civilized Europe is trying to beggar her- 
self. Is there no way out of this appalling impasse ? 


dient Disarmament? On the 11th of January, 
the Mr. Byles asked Mr. Gladstone in the 
Prodigal. ‘House of Commons whether the British 
Government could initiate negotiations among other 
European Powers with a view to concerted disarm- 
ament. Mr. Gladstone doubted whether the time was 
opportune, and the subject was dropped. So it ap; 
peared in England. But on the Continent, according 
to the Times—a journal not likely to exaggerate im- 
pressions of a humanitarian kind—the overburdened, 
all but despairing, military peoples have caught at 
the word. Disarmament! And eminent men and 
responsible men are talking about it. Is it possible? 
The eagerness which the mere mention of the idea— 
for it was little else—has evoked in Europe raises a 
great question, the very raising of which is suggest- 
ive of a great hope: Have the peoples of the Conti- 
nent been reduced by the miseries of militarism to a 
state of genuine contrition? Are they really willing 
to be saved from the torture of an armed peace and 
the dread of an annihilating war? ‘Europe has verily 
played the prodigal. It has wasted its substance on 
riotous armaments. It has devoured itsliving with 
unnatural alliances. Is the European mind on)jthe 
point of coming to itself? 


Chiniete There are not afew signs of the moral des- 
New Peter peration which, rightly guided, goads into 
the Hermit. » new and auspicious career. What seems 
to be the crying need of the hour is a great European 
leader, a truly international man, whom kings and 
statesmen and the common people inevery land could 


trust, who, passing from Court to Court, from Cabi- 


net to Cabinet, from one Bourse to another, could 
negotiate the general desire for peace into a perma- 
nent organization, who could charm national pride 
and sensitive national honor into loyal submission to 
a tribunal of international justice and international 
force. In default of such a modern edition of Peter 
the Hermit preaching the union of the nations in a 
crusade against war, Europe may have to wait the 
authcritative summons of the leagued English-speak- 
ing peoples, or the spontaneous resolve of the Conti- 
nental proletariat, or the cruel dictate of mutual 
helplessness following on devastating war. But 
whatever be the occasion, the one condition of settled 
peace remains the same : The establishment of a Cen- 
tral Court, with power to enforce its sentence. Dis- 
armament by mutual arrangement seems scarcely 
possible or wise, unless accompanied or preceded by 
this condition. Until a man knows that the law is 
strong enough to protect him from injury, he can 
hardly be expected to give up carrying arms; and 








until nations know that behind the High Court of 
international justice there is material strength enough 
to prevent or punish the international aggressor, they 
are not likely in any fit of amiable enthusiasm to dis- 
band their armies and dismantle their fortresses. 
That condition observed, the difficulty ought not to 
be insoluble. Are the Powers willing to. develop the 
concert of Europe, or such relics of it as survive, into 
a properly constituted judicial tribunal? If they are 
not willing, then there seems to be nothing for it 
but to let them burn in the hottest purgatory of mili- 
tarism until such time as they shall be willing. A 
strange glint of coming possibilities showed itself 
last month in the Bavarian Diet. Two Ultramon- 
tane members, while denouncing the acceptance of 
the Army Bills, ‘‘ proposed the institution of an in- 
ternational court of arbitration for the settlement of 
European quarrels, under the presidency of the 
Pope.’ His Holiness is said to be preparing an en- 
cyclical on the general question. 


A Tra Possibilities of a different kind were 
gic . 

Christmas suggested by the news of fighting hav- 

- ing occurred between French and British 
troops in West Africa. It was a sad story of military 
misadventure. Away in the Hinterland of British 
Sierra Leone and of the neighboring French Colony, 
have been roaming for some time tribes of savage 





THE LATE LIEUTENANT MARITZ, 


marauders, who live by murder, robbery, and selling 
their captives into slavary. To punish these Sofas, 
expeditions had been sent from both French and En- 
glish bases. The French leader, Lieut. Maritz, with 
some thirty Senegalese sharpshooters and 1,200 native 
auxiliaries, pushed his way on the track of the Sofas, 
and, not coming up with them on French territory, 
pressed into the British Hinterland as far as two day’s 
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journey. At last, onthe night before Christmas Eve, 
he concluded that he had found the enemy’s encamp- 
ment. In the black faces of the troops and in the 
white robes of the officers, as he saw them in the 
bright moonlight, he thought he recognized the Sofa 
clan. Accordingly he made a surprise attack, but 
found to his mortal cost that he had attacked the 
British force. It consisted of 430 men of the West 
India Regiment and some hundred of the frontier 
police, commanded by Colonel Ellis. In the struggle 
which ensued the French were repulsed, ten of their 
number slain, and their Commander was brought 
dying into the British camp. The poor fellow man- 
aged to explain his mistake before hedied. But the 
mistake had cost the English the lives of three officers 
and seven men, and the disablement of eighteen 
other men. There seems no doubt that the French 
lieutenant was entirely to blame for the occurence. 
No international complications are expected to result. 


Crushing the It is gratifying to know that this sad blun- 

African der did not long check Colonel Ellis’ 
Slave Trade. yunitive purpose. He left Warina—the 
scene of the incident—on December 26, followed the 
trail of bloodshed and ruin which the Sofas had left 
behind them, and coming up to their blockaded camp 
early on the morning of January 2, did precisely 
what Maritz had intended to do—took the place by 
sudden storm. Two hundred of the Sofas were slain, 
70 taken prisoners, and more than 400 slaves, women 
and children, were rescued from their captors. Colonel 
Ellis reports that the horde of slave-raiders is now 
completely dispersed. In British Central Africa, 
Commissioner H. H. Johnston has at last succeeded 
in capturing the strongholds of Makanjira, a noted 
slaver, near Lake Nyassa, and in liberating a number 
of slaves. 


The New Lae subjugation of Matabeleland seems 
South African to be approaching completion. Of the 
oe fate of Captain Wilson and his thirty 
comrades there is no longer any possible doubt. They 
fought till their ammunition was spent, and then 
were speared as they were writing their last mes- 
sages for friends at home. Lobengula refused to 
accede to the wooing invitations of Sir Henry Loch. 
He preferred to keep well to the north with a thou- 
sand or two of his soldiers. He put to death the 
induna who commanded the slayers of Wilson’s 
party. General Goold Adams reports, after investi- 
gation, that his troops were not to blame for shooting 
Lobengula’s envoys who came to the camp to treat at 
the beginning of the war. The responsibility is laid 
on Mr. Dawson, who accompanied the indunas, but 
did not sufficiently early explain their intentions. 
King Khama, charged with deserting the Imperial 
forces, has also been acquitted. The victorious Com- 
pany volunteers are receiving their 3,000 morgen each 
of the conquered land. The happy hunting grounds 
of Lobengula are being rapidly annexed to civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Rhodes has returned to Cape Town, and 
has been enthusiastically féted. He has taken the 
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opportunity to declare that he did not want the war, 
and had done everything he could to prevent the war. 
But having had no alternative but to fight, he con- 
gratulated the Company on the swift success and 
great result which the arms of their volunteers had 
won. He indulged in some severe strictures on Mr, 
Labouchere and the Aborigines Protection Society, 
and deprecated the danger of the Home Government 
interfering with the South African ideal. He looked 
forward to founding a State in Matabeleland which 
should be one of the largest and richest in South 
Africa. It is stated that Sir Henry Loch and Mr. 
Rhodes have come to an agreement as to the settle- 
ment of the new territory, safeguarding the rights of 
the natives and yielding them the requisite quantity 
of land. As Mr. Rhodes intends coming to England 
this month, the respective claims of the Cape Colony, 
the Chartered Company and the Imperial Govern- 
ment will probably soon be definitely adjusted. 
Lobengula’s death has been reported, but the news 
awaits confirmation. 





THE LATE SIR GERALD PORTAL. 


The opening of 1894 has taken away two famous Afri- 
can pioneers—one, Sir Samuel Baker, gathered at the 
ripe age of seventy-three ; the other, Sir Gerald Portal, 
cut off in the flower of his manhood, in the very 
midst of what many had hoped would have been a 
long as well as a britliant career. 


The French, who are claiming the whole 
Sahara, and have just been engaged in tak- 
ing, losing and retaking Timbuctoo, do not 
seem to be particularly enjoying their protectorate of 
Madagascar. The Hovas have never acquiesced in it. 
They have tried to limit it to the mere supervision 
of their foreign policy ; and they have distinctly not 
welcomed French settlers or concessionaires. The 
friction, which was very acute a year or two ago, has 
again become menacing. There were interpellations 
last month on the subject in the French Chamber, 
and though the idea was abjured of sending an ex- 
peditionary force, a special resolution was passed to 
sustain the Government in maintaining, French 


The French 
and the 
Hovas. 
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rights. Already the Hovas have sent a delegate to- 
consult with Mr. Rhodes, 


The AS the Hovas seem to be bent on making: 
Khedive'’s matters rough for the French, so the Khe 
Cantrups. dive seems disposed to give England as 

much trouble as he can. While inspecting the fron- 
tier troops at Wady Halfe, he so lauded the regiments 
officered by Egyptians, and indulged in such vitupe- 
ration of the regiments commanded by English offi- 
cers, as openly to insult the latter. This led at once 
to General Kitchener, the British chief of the Egyp- 
tian army, resigning his post. The Khedive now 
found himself in a difficulty, and had to beg the 
offending general to withdraw his resignation. He 
was also obliged by Lord Cromer to dismiss Maher 
Pasha, Under-Secretary for War, who is said to be 
responsible for the Royal escapade. 


Nostrums— 0rd Lansdowne’s farewell from the 
Western and native population as he left India was. 
Fastern. ‘not very cordial ; and his attitude to-- 
wards the movements characteristic of the new India 
may be gathered from his parting warning against. 
pouring Western nostrums down Indian throats. 
The difficulties which the Mikado of Japan has been 
experiencing in the working of his recently adopted 
Parliamentary system supplies an example in illus- 
tration of the ex-Viceroy’s contention. Lord Elgin, 
who replaces Lord Lansdowne as Viceroy of India, is 
believed to be specially likely to conciliate native 
affection. The silver difficulty seems to be growing: 
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more acute. India Council bills are now to be sold 
for what they will bring, the Government having 
failed to check the decline of the silver rupee. 


The fact that has done most to turn the 
eyes of the British world in the South 
American direction of late was the arrest 
of Jabez Spencer Balfour, the heavy villain of the 
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Well 
Caught. 
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JABEZ S. BALFOUR, 
(From The Westminster Budget’s Portrait.) 


‘‘ Liberator ” Building frauds. He wasapprehended by 
Consul Bridgett at Salta, in the Argentine, where he 
had taken a brewery. An officer from Scotland Yard 
has gone to bring him home. An extradition treaty 
has just been concluded, but under what precise legal 
formula his transfer to England is to be effected will 
doubtless be duly declared when‘ he is put on trial. 
Meantime, it is said to be due to an “ act of interna- 
tional courtesy.” So once more Lord Rosebery 


scores, 
The condition of the unemployed is not ma- 
and _terially changed. In some lines of industry 
Relief. there has been improvement, but the total 


number of workers now in enforced idleness can 
hardly be said to have diminished within a month. 
Relief work in almost all of our centers of industry 
has become fairly well organized, and it is evident 
that the necessity for such special provision for the des- 
titute will continue through some weeks yet to come. 
The police department of New York has made a 
censtis of the unemployed and has found nearly 50,- 
000 families whose bread-winners to the number of 


nearly 70,000 are deprived of their usual work and 
wages. It is probable that this census is a consider- 
able underestimate of the real situation, but it is 
certainly appalling enough. We are in receipt of an 
admirable statement from San Francisco showing 
great energy and success in the work-of relief at the 
Golden Gate. Our extended survey last month and 
the month before would sufficiently indicate the 
various methods employed in the different cities to 
accomplish the same end of tiding over the period of 
emergency without humiliating or pauperizing those 
requiring relief. In this issue we present a brief re- 
port from Col. Tracey, United States Superintendent 
of Charities of the District of Columbia, regarding re- 
lief work in Washington, and a very interesting ac- 
count from Mrs. Williams’ pen of Clara Barton’s 
‘*Red Cross” relief campaign on the Carolina Coast. 


The death of Mr. George W. Childs, the 
of Geo. distinguished proprietor of the Philadel- 
“Childs. yhia Public Ledger, has called forth 
eulogies upon his noble life from the press of all civil- 
ized countries. His career was one full of lessons to 
young Americans. He won his high position by faith- 
ful adherence to high ideals early formed. He found 
his. great happiness in the performance of good deeds 
and in the life of a model citizen. He gave his sym- 
pathies wide range, and thus grew in knowledge and 
power and in a constantly enlarged circle of friend- 
ships among those best worth knowing in all lands. 
Elsewhere we are glad to be able to publish an article 
upon the method and scope of his work as a philan- 
thropist. 


The Death 


ati The University of Nebraska has celebrated 
Educational its twenty-fifth anniversary. It has grown 

World. into a position of maturity and strength 
that has secured for it wide recognition as one of the 
leading institutions of America and one of the great- 
est universities of the world. The growth of its 
student body and of its scientific and advanced work 
has been especially notable under the direction of the 
present accomplished and energetic head, Chancellor 
James H. Canfield. This State University, with 
those of at least five other Western States, will hence- 
forth have little reason to shrink from a comparison 
with the leading institutions of the older States east 
of the Alleghanies. Cornell University,—which in 
its history and in the spirit and method of its work 
would seem to belong to the group of which the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is the most conspicuous member, 
rather than to the Eastern group,—has lately cele- 
brated, with many evidences of its gratitude and e¢s- 
teem, the eightieth birthday of the President of its 
Board of Trustees, the Hon. Henry W. Sage, whose 
gifts have constituted him its greatest and most con- 
stant benefactor. Its prosperity under President 
Schurman is attracting very wide attention through- 
out the country. The cause of the higher education 
of women has suffered a sad loss in the death of the 
President of Wellesley College, Miss Helen Schafer. 
As a teacher and as an executive officer her work has 
long commanded the highest respect, and her mem- 
ory will be treasured. 
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January 20.—The President submits to Congress further 
details of the Hawaiian difficulty....The President vetoes 
the New York and New Jersey Bridge bill....Amend- 
ments to the Tariff bill defeated in committee of the 
whole....Efforts made to wreck trains in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio....All Europe discussing a general disarma- 
ment ; Great Britain expects to find an ally in Italy.... 
Italy is comparatively quiet once more; Anarchists 
around Carrara cannot be found by the troops....A 
military dictatorship in Servia regarded as probable ; 
Milan is on the frontier, ready to enter. 

January 21.—Strikers among the employees of the trac- 
tion company and their sympathizers riot in Bridgeport 
....Gen. Saraiva enters Rio Bay with 8,000 insurgent 
troops....The crisis in Servia becomes grave ; the Radical 
Ministry resigns at Milan’s entrance into the country ; it is 
believed he intends to take supreme command of the army; 
in that case civil war will ensue....The condition of trade 
in India is critical as a result of the money question ; the 
Indian Council has decided to sell bills below the former 
minimum price of 15 pence.... The German government 
is hopeful of passing its tax measures, in spite of the 
powerful coalition in the Reichstag against them. 

January 22.—Wheeler H. Peckham nominated for the 
Supreme Bench....An internal revenue bill including the 
income tax reported to the House....The sugar schedule 
of the Tariff bill defeated ; amendments abolishing the 
bounty system and placing refined sugar on the free list 
carried....Boss McKane’s trial begun....Milan accuses 
Servian Radicals of many misdeeds; Alexander offers 
them the conditions on which they may return to power 
and which they refuse....Brazilian insurgents seize a 
large store of munitions and money....Chihuahuan rebels 
defeated....The disarming of peasants and workingmen 
going on in Sicily....A number of meetings held in Berlin 
to consider the condition of the unemployed....A num- 
ber of marine disasters reported....The British have 
cleared the Sofas out of Sierra Leone. 

January 23.—All sugars placed on the free list by action 
of the House....Governor Werts proposes that the Su- 
preme Court decide at once on the New Jersey Senate 
deadlock.... Bismarck and the Emperor have settled their 
differences and will meet next week ; Crispi is believed 
to have brought about the reconciliation....Insurgents 
win some advantages in Brazil. 

January 24.—It seems likely that the income tax will 
pass in spite of the bitter war made upon it....The com- 
mittee accepts other amendments to the Wilson bill.... 
The New York State Senate adopts the closure rule by 
party vote....Two dams break near Rotterdam, N. Y., 
doing great damage....Admiral Benham interviews da 
Gama on the subject of arbitration in the Brazilian war 
....Servia’s new cabinet received with hostility and driven 
by jeers out of the Skuptschina ; the decree of banish- 
ment against Milan and Natalie canceled....The Belgian 
explorers, D’hanis and Ponthier, killed by natives in the 
Congo Free State. 

January 25.—Democrats in caucus agree to attach the 
income tax to the Wilson bill ; New York men begin the 
battle against the tax in the House....Senator Platt’s 
Senate declines to execute his mandate....The North 
River Bridge bill will be amended to accord with the 


President’s objections....The civil governor of Barcelona 
shot by an Anarchist....The French occupy Timbuctoo 
.... The Khedive must apologize to England for his insult- 
ing remarks concerning her troops....Fifteen people killed 
in a Russian railroad accident. 

January 26.—Free tin plate defeated in the House ; the 
Tariff bill passed upon as far as lumber....The House 
Judiciary Committee adopts the resolution against the 
bond issue proposed by Secretary Carlisle ; meanwhile the 
Treasury balance falls lower as the days go by....Prince 
Bismarck’s visit to Berlin an ovation from Emperor, 
Princes and people; a complete reconciliation effected 
between him and the Kaiser....Troops recalled from 
Sicily, but still stationed atCarrara....Twomore Anarch- 
ists implicated in the plot to kill the Governor of Barce- 
lona caught....The Khedive, at Lord Cromer’s instance, 
publishes his apology to the British Government. 

January 27.—Foreign miners, Huns, Slavs, Poles, etc., 
riot through the coal regions of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania ; they commit robbery, arson and attempt murder ; 
after a long chase sixteen are captured....Gov. Tillman 
calls out the South Carolina militia to enforce the Dis- 


_ pensary law....The California Midwinter Fair formally 


opened....The tariff debate extended ; February 1 is fixed 
as the date for the final vote ; sweeping reductions made 
in the iron and steel schedules....The amount appropri- 
ated for pensions in the current fiscal year is $166,531,350 
....The Socialists in the French Chamber cause an up- 
roar and are. compelled to withdraw from the house.... 
England’s new battle ships unfitted for the work expected 
of them ; £7,000,000 will be spent on the new navy.... 
Kaiser Wilhelm brilliantly celebrates his thirty-fifth 
birthday.... Honduras invades Nicaragua. 

January 28.—Secretary Carlisle assures New York 
bankers that the validity of his bonds is not disputed.... 
Troops in Charleston, S. C., sleep on their arms in fear of 
an “outbreak....Fire in Bath, Maine, destroys property 
to the value of $400,000....Riotous coal miners said to be 
preparing for ahother outbreak in retaliation for their 
first defeat....7,000 potters idle in Trenton....The meet- 
ing between Bismarck and the Kaiser has no political 
significance ; Bismarck much pleased with his reception 
....Carnot refuses to interfere in Vaillant’s case ; the 
French in Timbuctoo attacked by Touaregs. 

January 29.—Twenty-two rioters arrested in the Penn- 
sylvania coal regions ; they succeed in intimidating the 
men at work in one mine....Gov. Tillman threatens to 
give the people of Charleston ‘‘all the bloody riot they 
want”....Representative McMillin, of Tennessee, opens 
the debate on the income tax....Insurgents make a suc- 
cessful attack on Born Jesus Island, capturing government 
works andammunition., ... The American Legation in Rome 
robbed ; much wanton destruction done....Twenty An- 
archist rioters wounded in an encounter with Ziirich po- 
lice.... Twenty-six lives lost in a wreck off the Irish coast. 

January 30.—Da Gama fires on an American merchant- 
man at Rio and Admiral Benham promptly sends a shot 
into the rebel flagship; Da Gama wishes to surrender, 
but his younger officers bitterly oppose it....The special 
congressional elections in New York result in the election 
of one Democrat and one Republican; a Democrat is 
elected in Virginia....The injunction against the bond 
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issue denied ; New York banks subscribe for a portion of 
the loan....M. Lochroy scores the French navy and naval 
adminstration in the Chamber....Marine disasters fre- 
quent on European shores. 

January 31.—The income tax clause attached to the 
Tariff bill by a vote of 175to55 ..The bond issue attacked 
in the Senate, in spite of the fact that the Treasury bal- 
ance is continually decreasing, having now reached $65,- 
000,000....Ten committees from the New York legis- 
lature to investigate various matters throughout the 
State ; the police investigation will begin immediately.... 
Mr. Gladstone intimates in an open letter that he is soon 
to retire....Our merchantmen may now land their cargoes 
at Rio without fear....Portugal has sent forces to quell 
tax riots at Oporto. 

February 1.—The Wilson bill passes the House by a 
vote of 204 to 140 ; the income tax amendment adopted.... 
Official dispatches received from Rio on the Detroit in- 
cident ; Secretary Herbert cables his approval to Benham 
....The French government denies M. Lockroy’s charges 
as to the state of naval affairs....The disaffection due to 
burdensome taxes in Portugal not confined to Oporto; 
Lisbon also affected ; rioting in Oporto quieted by pres- 
ence of war vessels. 

February 2.—Bitter feeling over the Dispensary law 
ends in bloodshed at Columbia, S. C....The House begins 
a three-day debate on Hawaii ; the Tariff bill referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee....McKane takes the wit- 
ness stand in his own behalf.... Negotiations for arbitra- 
tion continuing in Brazil; Da Gama’s position growing 
worse ...John Redmond attacks Liberal rule in Ireland 
....King Behanzin has surrendered to the French. 


February 3.—Bland’s bill to coin the silver bullion in 
the Treasury submitted to the House; the House dis- 
cusses Hawaiian affairs ...A large fleet of warships will 
be sent to patrol Bering Sea....The Committee on Ap- 
propriations is at work reducing expenditures....Quebec 
ends her week of midwinter carnival....Belief that 
Gladstone will retire, growing ; both parties preparing 
for an early election ...Bismarck’s political attitude is 
changed by his reconciliation with the Emperor ; the tax 
and Russian Treaty bills certain to pass the Reichstag.... 
Crispi asks for plenary power to carry out numerous ad- 
ministrative reforms. 

February 4.—Two men killed by Tillman’s officers in 
making arrests for violation of the Dispensary law ; it is 
claimed they fired without cause or warning....Two per- 
sons killed and thirty injured in the wreck of a church 
caused by a wind storm near Birmingham, Ala....Sena- 
tor Quay hopes to defeat the Wilson bill by adding silver 
amendments....Gen. Campos arrives in Morocco with the 
Spanish mission to the Sultan. 

February 5.—Gov. Waite triumphs and the extraordi- 
nary session of the Colorado legislature is at last doing 
business....Da Gama gives forty-eight hours’ notice of his 
intention to blockade Rio ; the action of foreign com- 
manders awaited with anxiety.... Vaillant, the bomb 
thrower, guillotined at Paris....Italian Anarchists about 
Carrara sentenced to penal servitude by Court martial.... 
British troops again fired upon by French troops in Sierra 
Leone. 

February 6.—The Senate Finance Committee will give no 
h-arings on the Tariff bill, in order to expedite its passage ; 
the House in a deadlock on the Hawaiian resolution, due 
to absentees....Four men killed in Virginia in a fight be- 
tween marshals and moonshiners....McKane continually 
contradicts his own statements in his trial....George W. 
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Childs buried in Philadelphia.... Peixoto offers amnesty 
to rebels.... Marine disasters reported from London, Glas- 
gow, Oporto and Halifax....The text of the Russo-Ger- 
man treaty published, giving Germany, under the ‘ fa- 
vored nation” clause, the same rights recently conferred 
on France. 

February 7.—The Federal Election Laws Repeal bill 
passes the Sénate, 39 to 28....The House passes the 
McCreary resolutions on Hawaii upholding the Adminis- 
tration policy by a vote of 177 to 75....The Greater New 
York bill made a special order for the Assembly....An- 
other World’s Fair fire destroys part of the Agricultural 
Building....The Presidential election in Brazil will take 
place on March 1 ; Moraes, the only candidate, and agree- 
able to both parties ; President Cleveland to arbitrate the 
boundary dispute between Brazil and Argentina....Con- 
sternation reigns in the silver and rupee markets. 


February 8.—The famous old corvette, Kearsarge, 
founders off Roncador Reef ; the officers and crew saved 
.... The President signs the Federal Elections Law Repeal 
bill....The Senate Committee making extensive changes 
in the Tariff bill ; sugar and iron to be restored to the 
dutiable list....The bill for submitting the question of a 
greater New York toa vote of the people passes the As- 
sembly....Bland’s Seigniorage bill before the House.... 
The French force at Timbuctoo said to have been wiped 
out.... Agitation against the House of Lords beginning in 
England ; Gladstone’s eyesight failing....The Shereef 
objects to Spain’s demands....Lobengula a lonely wan- 
derer in the bush. 

February 9.—The gold reserve again intact from sale of 
the new bonds..... A debate on silver under way in 
the House....Two train robberies occur in Texas and 
Nevada, both successful ; train derailed in one case and 
the flagman shot....A report circulated in Paris that the 
American Minister to Turkey has demanded the release of 
two Armenians and threatened tosend an ironclad to 
their place of imprisonment....An alleged plot to assas- 
sinate Peixoto discovered at Rio....The Indian money 
market in avery unsettled condition.....Not all the 
French force at Timbuctoo was killed ; the government 
will send immediate relief. 

February 10.—Evidence appears of a combination of 
iron, coal and sugar Senators to prevent the placing of 
those articles on the free list....Four fires of incendiary 
origin occur in the White City....The Russo-German 
treaty finally signed....Insurgents at Rio attack Nicthe- 
roy, gaining slight success....Anarchists still active in 
Europe....Many marine disasters continually reported 
....Lobengula said to have died in the bush. 


February 11.—Colt’s firearms factory burned in Hart- 
ford, with a loss of $250,000.... Brazilian rebels repulsed in 
their attack on Nictheroy, but they inflict severe losses 
on the government forces and destroy the position.... 
Liberals in England again arousing themselves for an 
attack on the House of Lords....Count Schouvaloff’s 
congratulatory speech on the entente between Germany 
and Russia regarded as a blow to France....Gen. Dodds 
placed in command of the French Soudanese forces.... 
Spain makes a demand for prompt action on the part of 
Muley Hassan, and prepares to enforce it....Cholera re- 
appears in Constantinople. 

February 12.—A violent storm raging over the northern 
section of the country ; a cyclone in Mississippi destroys 
the village of Newtown ; a furious gale does much dam- 
age to life and property in Great Britain .... More 
Hawaiian correspondence sent to Congress; President 
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Dole uneasy over the attitude of this government.... 
Petitions against the Wilson bill presented to the Senate 
....Another Anarchist outrage occurs in a Paris restau- 
rant; a bomb thrown by a workingman, Breton, in 
Hotel Terminus, wounding twenty persons, five severely 
.... Brazilian insurgents attack Armacao, drive back the 
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government troops and retreat, on the arrival of rein- 
forcements for the enemy, after spiking their guns....It 
is said that Mr. Gladstone intends shortly to appeal to the 
country....The Khedive eating humble pie. 

February 13.—Thirteen men extombed in a coal mine at 
Plymouth, Pa., without apparent chance of rescue... .Re- 
publicans make gains in the election of County Supervis- 
ors throughout New York State....Senator Gray defends 
the Administration’s Hawaiian policy in the Senate.... 
The Paris bomb thrower endeavoring to conceal his iden- 
tity.... Agitation against the House of Lords increasing 
daily....The storm in Europe causes great damage to 
property on land and sea and much loss of life.... Many 
Armenians killed and wounded in riots at Yuzgat, Turkey. 
....-De Lesseps made honorary President of the Suez 
Canal Company. 

February 14.—The Senate Committee cutting down the 
free list in the Wilson bill....Bland endeavors to close 
the debate on his seigniorage measure ....Another 
World’s Fair fire of incendiary origin is discovered before 
much damage is done....The work of rescuing the en- 
tombed miners at Plymouth dangerous ; the rescuers com- 
pelled to stop at one place....Sir William Harcourt de- 
clares in a speech before the National Liberal Federation 
that the Lords will not be allowed to override the popular 
will....The Paris bomb thrower discovered to be Emile 
Henry, a young workingman, for some time past affiliated 
with Anarchists....A number of arrests made in Warsaw 
of persons implicated in an alleged plot against the Rus- 
sian government in behalf of Polish freedom....The hur- 
ricane in Northern Germany has caused large loss of life. 

February 15.—Bland again fails to fix the limit to the 
debate on his bill....John Y. McKane, the Gravesend 
(N. Y). boss, found guilty of election frauds and intimida- 
tion.... Wheat, after depreciating in price for some weeks 
past, reaches the lowest point ever known in this coun- 
try....The Senate Tariff bill will carry revenue enough 
to meet expenditures....Yellow fever has appeared on 
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the Newark at Rio; Admiral Benham orders her to 
Montevideo ;a launch from the cruiser fired upon by a 
Brazilian vessel....An Anarchist in London blown up by 
his own bomb; evidence discovered of a conspiracy in 
which a number of persons are implicated, and of which 
the recent Paris outrage was the outcome. : 


February 16.—The nomination of Mr. Wheeler H. 
Peckham, to fill the vacancy on the Supreme Bench 
rejected by the Senate by a vote of 41 to 32....Robbers 
ditch a train on the Southern Pacific near Los Angeles, 
shoot three men and loot the express car of $20,000 
....-Forty German sailors instantly killed by an ex- 
plosion of a steam pipe on the warship Branden- 
burg....The Commons will ignore, under the Speaker’s 
direction, the amendment of the Lords to the Parish 
Councils bill, claiming the action of the latter to be un- 
constitutional.... London police raid the Autonomie, an 
Anarchist club....France recalls her Minister to Portu- 
gal, the trouble arising from Portugese railway securities 
....In the absence of an American warship, Nicaragua 
seizes the Mosquito country, a narrow strip along the 
Atlautic seaboard. 

February 17.—Secretary Carlisle in conference with the 
Senate Committee on the Tariff bill ..Our warships leave 
Rio harbor on account of yellow fever....Trade and in- 
dustry improving in Great Britain.... Forty-six men dead 
from their injuries on the Brandenburg....Von Caprivi 
will establish a national army in Poland. 


OBITUARY. 

January 20.—Miss Helen Shafer, President of Wellesley 
College....John Wolfe, art connoisseur, of New York.... 
Hon. S. M. Allen, of Boston, historian and politician.... 
Dr. Amistead R. Mott, one of the most prominent physi- 
cians of Virginia. 





THE LATE CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


January 21.—Gen. Emile Mellinet, honored veteran of 
several French wars....Capt. Wm. J. Ursey, of Decatur, 
Il., editor and soldier in the Mexican and Civil wars.... 
Osborne M. Macdaniel, financier and editor, of N. Y. City. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


January 22.—Commodore Caldwell H. Colt, of Hartford, 
Conn....John R. Meade, U. S. Consul at San Domingo. 

January 24.—Constance Fenimore Woolson, the novelist 
....Laura Schirmer Mapleson, opera singer. 

January 25.—Sir Gerald Herbert Portal, British diplo- 
mat and Consul-General at Zanzibar....Dr. Joseph Rob- 
bins, of Madison, Wis....Gen. Marquis Guillaume Bree 
mond d@’Ars, ex-Senator of France. 

January 27.—Col. Richard Ross, of Denver, veteran of 
three wars....Senator John Yaryan, of Indiana. 

January 28.—Pierre Jules Cavelier, a famous French 
sculptor....Ex-Congressman John D Stewart, of Georgia, 


January 29.—Rosina Vokes, the English actress.... § 


James D. Hueston, leader of Louisiana Democracy and 
formerly political boss of the State....John Mason Knox, 
a prominent New Yorker. 

January 30.—George D. Wolff, editor of the Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard....C. D. Smith, D.D., LL.D., of 
North Carolina. 

February 1.—George Champlin Mason, of Philadelphia, 
a writer and journalist of some note....Dr. J. F. Harti- 
gan, U.S. Consul at Trieste. 

February 2.—Justice Wm. S. Everett, of Chicago.... 
Hassan H. Wheeler, of Brooklyn, president of the Ameri- 
can District Telegraph Company ...Cardinal Louis Sera 
fini, Papal Secretary of the Brief....Gen. Hans Herzog, 
ex-commander of the Swiss Artillery. 

February 3.—Geo. W. Childs, philanthropist and pro» 
prietor of the Philadelphia Ledger .... Frederick H. 
Somers, the San Francisco magazinist....Prof. Edmond 
Fremy, French chemist and member of the Institute. 

February 4.—Morton S. Wilkinson, ex-Senator from 
Minnesota....Gen. Carlos J. Stollbrand, of Sherman’s and 
Logan’s commands. 

February 5.—Ex-Congressman A. H. Buckner, of 
Mexico, Mo. 

February 6.—Prof. Theodore Billroth, the famous 
Vienna surgeon....Miguel Norrena, the Mexican sculp- 
tor. 

_ February 7.—O. V. Smith, General Traffic Manager of 
the Seaboard Air Line....John P. Prendergast, Irish his- 
torian and archeologist. 

February 8.—R. M. Ballantyne, the famous writer of 
stories of adventure. 

February 9.—George W. Houk, Congressman from Ohio 
....Karl Freiherr von Werther, Prussian diplomat.... 
Maxime du Camp, author and member of the French 
Academy. 

February 11.— Ex-Attorney-General Charles J. M. 
Gwinn, of Maryland. 


February 12.—Dr. Horatio Quincy Butterfield, President 
of Olivet College, Mich..... Major H. C. Semple, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Montgomery, Ala... ..Rt. Hon. Sir 
Harry Verney, Buckinghamshire, England. 

February 13.—Dr. Hans G. von Bulow, the distinguished 
pianist ....James B. Scott, a leading citizen of Pittsburg. 

February 14.—Col. Jonathan D. Stevenson, of San Fran- 
cisco, a pioneer of °49.... Myra Bradwell, editor of the 





THE LATE MISS TUCKER (A. L. O E.) 


Legal News and the first woman admitted to the Illinois 
ba-....Gen. Edward W. Hincks, of Cambridge, Mass. 

February 15.—Jacques Leonard Maillet, a well-known 
French sculptor....Edward Robinson, author, journalist 
and politician of New York....May Brookyn, of Palmer’s 
stock company. , 

February 16.—Jules Francois Viette, ex-Cabinet Minis- 
ter and Deputy of France....Ex-Congressman A. Herr 
Smith, of Lancaster, Pa....Robert N. Gourdin, of 
Charleston, prominent in South Carolina’s seccession 
movement. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 





THE REPUBLICAN PONCE DE LEON AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


They think it is the fountain of political youth and strength! but it is only a stagnant pool that is almost dried up. 
From Puck. 





FIGHTING THE FLAMES. 


The Republican Senators are working heroically to save the workingman’s home.—From Judge. 














CURRENT HISTORY 





THE RETREAT OF DON GROVER QUIXOTE FROM HIS RI- 
DICULOUS ATTEMPT TO “RIGHT A WRONG” AND HIS 
MAD ATTACK ON THE WINDMILL. 


‘My dear master,”’ quoth Sancho Panza (Gresham), *‘ be thankful 
for coming off no worse. Let us jog home fair and softly, without 
thinking any more of sauntering up and down, nobody knows 
whither, in quest of adventures and bloody noses.”’ ‘‘Thou art much 
of a philosopher, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, ‘‘ and hast spoken 
p peeclwig Every man is the maker of his own fortune. I have been 
of mine, but not with all the necessary prudence, and my presump- 
tion has been punished gence ey. In short, I adventured, I was 
overthrown, and thereby lost my honor.’”’—DON QUIXOTE. 

From Judge. 

















A GLORIOUS TRADE PROSPECT FOR CANADA. 
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TOO MUCH FOR A SAINT. 


St. VALENTINE (heeving the President and Senator Hill): 
“IT have mated thousands of birds in my time, but I can’t bring 
this pair together! ’’—From Hallo. 


( 


an 
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ANYTHING FOR IRELAND. 
DoMINICK (Hon. Edward Blake): ‘Am I ashamed to beg, is 


That’s all right; we’re glad_to hear it; but why overlook our it? Sure I glor-r-r-y in it.so Ido. Look at the Cause I’m sarvin’, 
nearest neighbor?—From Grip (Toronto). will yez !°—From Grip (Toronto). 
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“°K DUNNO WHERE 'E ARE!” 
THE BRITISH NAYY—THE TAR TO GLADSTONE: ‘Think we're quite strong enough. do you? Would you like the 
loan of my glass to take a look round ?”—From Moonshine London). : 
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WHAT MAY HAPPEN. 

RESOLUTION (at a Sydney Labor Conference Meeting): ‘* That.in the opinion of this meeting it is highly im- 
portant that the Lord Mayor of London be communicated with, soliciting his co-operation, and further, that he 
be asked to open subscription lists in London for the destitute of this country.” 

JOHN BULL: ‘* Look here, if you'd come here to borrow I'd talk to you; but to beg—well, that is another 
Here, James (ringing a bell), turn on the Maxim-gun !*—From the Sydney Bulletin. 
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GERMAN PRINCE AND MEMBER OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF LORDS IN ONE PERSON. 


A member of the English Upper House has asked the Government what will be the position of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in time of war, betwoen England and Germany.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








é oplatury 
7: > 
ANOTHER GERMAN VIEW OF THE SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA DIFFICULTY.—From Ulk (Berlin). 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE EN ROUTE. 


THE AUSTRIAN (referring to the Ital- 
ian disappearing in the distance): ‘You 
see our Italian brother cannot follow us !”" 

THE Prussian: “It is only because 
he hasn’t another sou to restore his 
forces.”.—From Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 

















AVOID ANARCHISTIC ATTACKS. 
From Le Triboulet (Paris) 








BROTHER JONATHAN :—‘‘ Look at the bequest th2 World's 
Fair has left me !**—From Strekoza (St. Petersburg). 


SCHEME FOR REARRANGING THE CHAMBER QF DEPUTIES TO 




















YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY, 


or how the Socialists are treated sometimes and how they are now 
treating their adversaries. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 














MR. CHILDS IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE. 


CHILDS, THE GIVER. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


NY man who reads French, English and Ameri- 

can newspapers has probably noted that gifts 

to public purposes of 100,000 francs, of £10,000 and of 
$100,000 will receive about the same space and atten- 
tion in each. It would doubtless be a mistake to as- 
sume that this is a measure of giving in each country. 
It does furnish, however, I think, a rough and ready 
gauge of the extent to which giving in large sums and 
small is practiced in each country. Giving for public 
or private enterprises is not great in France, in spite 
of the very large sums collected by highly successful 
Catholic missions, of which Protestants never hear, 
the expansion in church building and the recent ad- 
ditions to educational endowments. The aggregate 
giving in England must run close to the United 
States. Their mission expenditure does. The six 
new endowed bishoprics, the enormous church build- 
ing in the Victorian period, reaching $20,000,000, I 
believe, and the large number of new foundations in 
charity, education and libraries all witness to an 


activity in giving whose aggregate must remind 
Americans that they have no monopoly of this virtue. 
The religious aggregate of free gifts in Great Britain, 
put by the Nonconformist and Independent a few 
years since at £8,000,000, to which must be added the 
Church of England revenue of £5,750,000, say $70,- 
000,000 in all, represents an aggregate annual outlay 
which, relative to population, half ours, must run 
close to the sum used in supporting our 142,256 
churches in 1890, worth $631,221,303, an increase of 
$444,000,000 since 1850, or over $10,000,000 a year on 
church extension alone. Educational gifts are far 
larger here. So is local beneficence. In charities 
there is no path to comparison. I judge English 
givers are more regular and continuous. In one large 
Philadelphia charity I know that in two years it was 
found that 46 per cent. of the givers dropped off unless 
special effort was made to secure renewals. One of 
the richest men in the United States, perhaps the 
richest, on his mother’s death declined to continue 
° 








_try in the world. 
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her subscriptions to various New York charities. I 
doubt if an Englishman of like position and means 
would have done that. 














From his latest phot 
MR, GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


sited Dialed: Sa RE 


ograph, by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


Whatever may be the measure of aggregate free 
gifts in the two great English-speaking nations, it is 
at all events certain that giving bulks larger in the 
perspective of American life than in any other coun- 
Public opinion resents a failure to 
pay this pious probate duty when a great estate 
passes by death from hand to hand, and every rich 
man of conspicuous wealth is under a constant press- 
ure to give, of whose character, extent and persistence 
few are aware unless personally subject to it or called 
to its close inspection by a newspaper man’s know!- 
edge of the social machine. Ido not refer to beg- 
ging letters, but to the fact that around every rich 
man of even moderate means there is a band of men 
and women interested or at work in church, charity, 
education and general beneficence who are always 
directly or indirectly suggesting or securing gifts. 
There could be no better proof of this than the secrecy 
which those of means are perpetually impressing on 
the almoners of their bounty. 

This situation gives an interest of its own to the 
death of a man like the late Mr. George William 
Childs, better known as an individual giver than any 
man in the United States,, The head and manager 
of the Public Ledger.in Philadelphia, in which he 
owned a third interest, or at all events ofte less than 
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half, Mr. Childs did not die a rich man, speaking 
relative to his opportunities. Local estimates, which 
generally err in exaggeration, put his wealth at 
$1,250,000. Borna poor boy, who began self-support 
at twelve years of age, Mr. Childs had at thirty-five 
a competence, won as a publisher who dealt liberally 
by authors. In 1864 he bought the Ledger, then los- 
ing about $150,000 a year. With the assistance of 
the Drexels, Mr. Childs paid for the paper and spent 
the capital needed to tide the paper over his brilliant 
plan of raising its price from one cent to two and in- 
creasing its advertising rates. In afew years it be- 
came and for over twenty years continued a paper 
paying a net yearly profit of from $350,000 to $400,- 
000. For its expenditure it was one of the most prof- 
itable papers in the world. Returns like these would 
have made Mr. Childs, if he had followed the ordi- 
nary acquisitive course of rich men, a man of con- 
spicuous wealth. As it was, there are over 200 es- 
tates in Philadelphia, a place of about 1,200,000 in- 
habitants at the time of his death, reputed as large 
as Mr. Childs’. He was content all his life to be a 
man with a large income, but a small fortune. This 
was not merely because he gave away an enormous 
sum in relatively small amounts. It was not possible 
for a man to give loving and laborious attention to the 
business of giving, as Mr. Childs did, and be as suc- 
cessful in the work of acquiring as other men. If 
you train your mind in one direction, it will not re- 
spond in another. Giving as constantly, continu- 
ously and systematically in manifold gifts as Mr. 
Childs did, inevitably absorbed a timé, attention and 
energy which other men, even great givers in large 
single gifts, devote to the accumulation of a fortune 
by speculation, investment and accretion. Yet, Mr. 








From photograph by Gutekunst. 
MR. CHILDS IN 1867. 














CHILDS, THE GIVER. 


Childs was a business man of the very first ability. 
He had the gifts both of administration and of invest- 
ment, both of getting and keeping, which are the twin 
abutments of overarching fortune. His life offers a 
typical example of a man with a great gift at creating 
wealth—for great fortunes are not made by taking out 
deposits which leave the soil poorer, but by trans- 
muting the waste of nature into the wealth of man 
as the dynamo does—who chose, instead of using this 
gift to fill a reservoir, to expend it in a constant 
stream of beneficence, so that his remarkable money- 
making gift was used to bestow yearly, weekly and 
daily on others. When he came to the close of life 
and reached the fatal sixties of our taxing American 
careers, his only personal anxiety as to his personal 
discharge of the duties which lie beyond death seems, 
so far as one can judge, to have been a desire to leave 
his wife—he was childless—with the means to live as 
she had done for many years, and with the ability to 
continue those stated personal gifts on which a num- 
ber of persons had become dependent. He impover- 
ished his heirs by no posthumous benevolence, and 
his gifts in life were all, as far as he could make 
them, complete in themselves and calling for no 
further expenditure. 

His life offers an example almost unique of the 
daily consistent application of great business abil- 
ity to the task of distributing as well as of ac- 
quiring wealth. It is no exaggeration, perhaps the 
reverse, to say that Mr. Childs, for the last half of his 
life, put more time, labor and pains into the work of 
giving than he did into making money. His gifts be- 
gan in his business. In his composing room he paid 
5 cents a thousand above the ‘* Union” price. Hecon- 
tinued his own rate of wages when the Union reduced 
its scale. Those called into close connection with the 
Ledger chapel testify that this was a good business 
investment. It gave the Ledger, for the first twenty 
or twenty-five years of his ownership, picked print- 
ers. Pay was high, cases were permanent and 
chapel rules easy. Mr. Childs could take the pick of 
the trade. He put one woman at the case, almost 
the only one ever heard of in a big daily morning 
paper—as he could do, having the absolute control 
high wages gave—and her presence banished the foul 
language, the oaths and the personal slovenliness into 
which all men, educated and uneducated, gentle and 
simple, professional men and mechanics degenerate 
without women. The danger of this system of per- 
manence and pay was that as the years went on the 
old and incompetent would be left. This was met 
by pensions. How early these began is best shown 
by the fact that while Mr. Childs owned the Ledger 
but thirty years he had paid one of these pensions for 
twenty-six. The waste of careless work was almost 
eliminated by this system of selection and the enor- 
mous advantage secured of willing work in the many 
emergencies of a daily newspaper. At the same 
time one must add that among other printers there 
has been of late years a belief that as the force in the 
Ledger aged it was not as efficient as it once had 
been. When the introduction of type-setting ma- 





From Photograph, by Gutekunst. 


MR. CHILDS IN 1880. 
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chines raised the most difficult of all industrial prob- 
lems, the ethical duty of an employer to those dis- 
placed by new methods—of good to the community, 
of dire disaster to men past forty, too old to learn a 
new trade or profit by the general uplift of another 
milestone in the labor-saving march—Mr. Childs met 
this, after conference, by retaining all the married 
men in the new work and referring introduction 








CHILDS-DREXEL HOME FOR UNION PRINTERS, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


for a year, in which other men could find new places, 
while the men reduced their pay so as to divide the 
loss of the postponement of cheaper methods. 

The level’ of pay in the Ledger office, which was 
maintained in all departments, was supplemented by 
gifts at each Christmas to all employed from the top 
to the last office boy. Those gifts, graduated by 
salary, ran from $1,000 down a year ago and were al- 
ways treated and spoken of by Mr. Childs as an equit- 
able form of profitsharing. ‘‘ They helpmemake my 
money, why shouldn't I give it to them,” was his 
favorite phrase in explanatory reference to this 
annual gift; but this was by no means the meas- 
ure of his giving as employer. He was perpetually 
aiding those on his pay-roll in advancing money to 
buy a house, which the free-hold system in Philadel- 
phia makes easy, in aiding them tocarry investments, 
in educating children and in all the manifold acci- 
dents and incidents of life. No patriarch in an Arab 
camp, the solitary stay and bond which kept the 
tribe together, ever entered more closely into the 
family and personal life of each than did this shrewd, 
keen money-making American into the homes of all 
those who made up the industrial unit of which he 
was the head. Contract was the least of the bonds 
which united employer and employed, and a feeling 
of common interest existed for 30 years unbroken by 
conflict or even friction. 

Mr. Childs owed his earlier fortune to his success 
as a publisher and his later affluence to his profits as 
a newspaper proprietor. Through life he made him- 
self the special providence of authors and printers, 
guided by his own personal relation and profit. How 
many he aided no one but himself knew. For years 
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he paid to two aged literary workers, honored in 
letters, £100 annually as regularly as if they had 
been on the meagre list of literary pensioners in the 
civil list of the British Empire instead of on the 
private pension docket of an American citizen. A 
New England poetess whose verse has one immortal 
idyl of homely industry received $200 a year until 
her death. These are solitary instances of a large 
number. Loans were as numerous. It happened in 
the closing months of Mr. Childs’ life that his mail 
brought a letter from a man, whose name figures on 
the title-page of more than one history, regretting his 
inability to pay the interest on a loan of $4,000. It 
was one of those cases where the unprejudiced by- 
stander, Mr. Childs’ almoner, felt that there was an 
undue readiness to take advantage of Mr. Childs’ 
generosity. ‘‘ Don’t you think it would be better to 
cut his name from the note and send it to him,” said 
Mr. Childs, busy with the scissors, and clipped it was. 
The children of more than one literary man had oc- 
casion to find in Mr. Childs a friend of those who had 
only the claim which comes from having inherited 
the improvidence without the genius of their parent. 
Loans, yearly payments, in at least one instance, the 
money to establish a business, which supports the 
owner without reimbursing the advance, all came 
from Mr. Childs to those who had on him no claim 
but his own interested readiness to discharge the 
general debt to letters and to the public service of 
the journalist. 

For printers Mr. Childs early bought and endowed 
the lot given to the Typographical Union of Phila- 
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delphia in Woodlawn cemetery, whose entrance is rep- 
resented in this article. With Mr. Drexel he gave 
$10,000 to the building of a home for disabled printers 
in Colorado Springs, Col., for whose construction and 
support each Union printer is expected to contribute 
1,000 ems of composition annually. From this and 
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other sources the fund given in 1886 grew, and the 
building shown in this article was erected in 1891. 
Both gifts were intended by Mr. Childs to recognize 
his approval as an employer of organized labor. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the high rate of wages and 
the relatively low rate for advertising which he main- 
tained made business rivalry difficult, and played its 
important part in securing to the Ledger its long mo- 
nopoly of the profits of a fruitful field. This could not 
have been Mr. Childs’ only or chief motive. He may 
have been altogether unconscious of it. But the fact 
ought not to be omitted in considering the economic and 
industrial relations of the policy here pursued, a policy 
as benevolent in business as in charity, and as profit- 
able in one field as it was successful in the other. 

Business aid to less successful business is a form of 
charity or usury which nearly all successful business 
men practice, each after his kind. It is a pretty 
story, which has the double merit of being both inter- 
esting and true, that Mr. Childs noted that the lights 
burned late in the windows of a room in the Ledger 
building leased to a modest manufacturer. A visit 
was paid, money advanced, the business expanded, a 
long business battle ended in success. I do not know 
what Mr. Childs made. I know that when the man 
whom he found with his apron on died the other day 
his estate proved at $500,000. A theatrical manager 
in town failed in that dire period of disaster and trans- 
formation for the American stage from 1870 to 1880. 
Mr. Childs was a creditor. He had the best of all 
reasons for knowing that no security wasleft. He 
advanced $10,000 to his bankrupt debtor without any 
security. The loan was repaid in after years of busi- 
ness,success, Which made the man a wealthy proprie- 
tor-of a provincial theatre. But this was the excep- 
tion. Mr. Childs once told me that he had paid out 
$80,000 to various actors, managers, musicians and 
play-wrights which had left nothing but gratitude 
and not always that. Aid in starting men and 
women in business, where the business was small, the 
sum not large and the risk circumscribed, Mr. Childs 
advanced in scores of cases—how frequently or to 
how large an aggregate amount no one but himself 
knew. 

But his most important aid in starting life was in 
paying for an education. Here, as in all Mr. Childs’ 
charities, he looked for a task, small, relative to his 
means, distinct, complete in itself and unencumbered 
by future responsibilities, In all, he educated about 
400 girls and as many boys. His usual method was 
to promise for a term of years a fixed sum paid semi- 
annually, and generally, though by no means always, 
not large enough to relieve parents and friends from 
the necessity for some exertion. His uniform selec- 
tion was a technical education. He doubtless helped 
pay for some college education. What successful 
American has not contributed directly or indirectly 
to the promotion of the higher learning? * But Mr. 
Childs turned his aid in education into the wage-earn- 
ing channel. He insisted onit for boys. He soughtit 
for girls. Heexpected an education toend early and 
bread-winning to begin promptly. The bent and direc- 
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tion of his charities was strictly utilitarian. He doubt- 
less educated many who would have received an edu- 
cation without him, but Mr. Childs was perpetually 
using his means to bridge the gap between a com- 
fortable life and sad stress for those accustomed to 
the former and suffering the latter. Mr. Childs’ 
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policy was so clearly known that for ten years past 
one could fairly say that any boy or girl of real 
promise in Philadelphia lacking means and with 
parentage which, in Mr. Childs’ opinion, gave a claim 
was pretty sure of afew years of education among 
the 18 or 20 whom Mr. Childs had constantly on his 
long list of boys and girls educating. His aggregate 
expenditure under this head was of late years $6,000 to 
$8,000 annually. In earlier years it exceeded this figure. 

To the direct and personal aid to authors and 
printers Mr. Childs added a desire to perpetuate lit- 
erary memories. He was a man of monuments in all 
forms. The most important one he erected over thirty 
years ago by publishing Dr. Allibone’s ‘‘ Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature and British and Amer- 
ican Authors.” There was no profit in this vast com- 
pilation. There could be none. It was a heavy loss 
instead, and this loss was as clear before a page was 
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set as after the publication of the last two volumes 
was turned over to Mr. Childs’ business successors. 
Mr. Childs embarked in it as a service to letters, and 
it was, on the whole, a most valuable contribution 
he made. 


** Allibone” has its faults. They are in- 
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numerable. No one can use it in careful work with- 
eut checking date and reference in a work whose 
titles were often clipped from sales catalogues. None 
the less it has saved hours and days of labor to every 
literary worker. Thus associated with the great 
stream of English literature, Mr. Childs commem- 
erated its greatest figure in a fountain at Stratford, 
to which England contributed a protest from the 
lord of the manor as to his rightsin the site. In St. 
Margaret’s Mr. Childs placed a window to Milton. 
A window to Cowper and Herbert stands in West- 
minster Abbey which he contributed. Another to 
Thomas Moore is in Broham Church. His gift in 
the church where Raleigh is buried was aptly 
matched by the cross erected at the Golden Gate 
where Drake landed to celebrate the first English 
service in the New World. But these conspicuous 
monuments were only a part of his life work. When 
the College of Physicians built its hall in Philadel- 
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phia Mr. Childs put in a noble fire place, the only 
guild hearth stone in our raw new land. His rector, 
Dr. Morton, of local note, is commemorated in a great 
window in his parish church. <A group of neglected 
officers’ graves caught his eye at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and he put on each 
its monument. The hall there was without portraits 
of Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. Mr. Childs pro- 
vided them. There is a drinking fountain in Phila- 
delphia. There is a monument over Richard Proc- 
tor’s grave at Greenwood. There are tablets to 
Leigh Hunt and Poe. 

These public gifts were supplemented by a per- 
petual stream of:personal benefaction. Precisely as 
his charity was most felt by those in his business, his 
benevolence was most lavished on those in his daily 
life. There never was a man, certainly no man ever 
heard of, whose wedding presents so extended to 
the remotest verge of his acquaintance. His wedding 
clocks must stand on hundreds of mantelpieces. 
When giving watches was his fancy, it was an horo- 
logical peril for any one not already ostentatiously 
watched to do him the remotest service or attract his 
kindly notice. But these were trifles—his dissipation 
and diversion in the serious business of giving. He 
was forever turning troubled lives into happier chan- 
nels. One charming story, even in outline, is of 
young love, estranged parents and poverty, with Mr. 
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Childs appearing, first, with a trousseau, then with 
a furnished house, next with the money for a neat 
business, and at last providence, prosperity and 
babies having justified his reck- 
less encouragement of love 
and elopement, reconciliation 
and the paternal blessing. A 
trousseau, a wedding trip, a 
winter or a summer outing for 
an invalid, these were always 
pouring from that capacious 
check book. When the World’s 
Fair came, seventy or eighty 
saw it at his expense, and 
when he saw it himself in all 
its glory, he was conscience 
smitten that he had not gare park, SAN FRANCISCO, GIFT OF 
doubled the number. The Irish MR. CHILDS, 
woman who said in a street car 
after his death to a stranger that she did not see what poor people were 
going to do when anything happened, now that Mr. Childs was gone, 
expressed a general conviction, based in her own case on a bricklaying 
husband, a weak scaffolding, a fall, three months’ illness and Mr. Childs. 

The principle on which he acted in this long life of giving has doubtless 
grown plain to the reader in this recital. He left no monument. He did 
no one great thing to live after him. He preferred the daily pleasure of 
creating happiness. He was all his life seeking out those whom adverse 
fortune had deprived of comfort and providing it. When a man of equal 
improvidence and ability died the other day, without a penny for his 
family, it was found that Mr. Childs had been for some years carrying a 
policy of $20,000 on him. In all the relations of his life, he used abun- 
dant means to make life’s lot easier. He doubtless loved the praise of 
his good deeds, but as Archbishop Ryan, a Roman Catholic 
prelate, finely said of this good Protestant, ‘‘he did not do 
his good deeds for the sake of praise.” Hosts of them were 
in secret and his love of praise was as simple and innocent 
as a child’s. We are all familiar with the man of gifts, 
preacher, speaker, writer, scientist, who is 
‘too busy to make money,” and pours his 
energy into the channel of some great cause 
or study. Here was a man with the money- 
making gift, who dedicated it in precisely 
similar fashion. He owned his powers. He 
was not owned by them. 
Those of whom this is true : 
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THE REPORT OF AN INTERVIEW WITH A DELEGATE TO THE FORTHCOMING 
: CONVENTION. 


CCORDING to the Constitution of the State of 

New York which is now in force, and which 

was adopted in 1846, this question is submitted to the 

people every twenty years: ‘‘Shall there be a Con- 
vention to amend and revise the Constitution ?” 

The first occasion when this question was voted 
upon was in 1866, when it was answered in the affirm- 
ative by a large majority. Accordingly a Convention 
was chosen which submitted a proposed new Consti- 
tution to the people at the election of 1869. That being 
the year following a presidential election, party feeling 
ran high ; and, the Republicans having had a majority 
in the State Convention, the Constitution which was 
submitted was considered by the Democrats to be fa- 
vorable in some respects to the Republicans, espe- 
cially in the matter of apportionment, and also in 
some of the provisions regarding local government. 

The Democrats, therefore, generally opposed its 
adoption, and this course was made easier for them 
by the fact that the Convention resolved to submit 
the judiciary article separately. It was thus possible 
to adopt very needful reforms in the judiciary with- 
out accepting the entire Constitution. It has always 
been charged that the vote of 1869 in this State was 
fraudulent. But the result, at all events, was that 
the Constitution was rejected, with the exception of 
the judiciary article. 

Since that time there have beena number of 
amendments adopted, some of very great importance 
and embodying many of the reforms proposed by the 
Convention of 1867. For instance, the old Boards of 
State Prison Inspectors and of Canal Commissioners 
were abolished, and provision was made for one 
Superintendent of Works and one Superintendent of 
States Prisons. Later on, the tolls upon all the State 
canals were abolished by Constitutional amendment, 
and on several occasions provision was made for ad- 
ditional judges of the Supreme Court in districts 
where this seemed particularly necessary. Another 
very important amendment which was adopted in 
1874 was the one containing restrictions upon the 
legislature in the passage of private or local bills, and 
also enabling the Governor to veto single items in the 
appropriation bills. 

REVISION ORDERED EIGHT YEARS AGO. 


In 1886 the question, ‘‘Shall there be a Convention 
to amend and revise the Constitution was again sub- 
mitted to the people, and was answered in the affirm- 
ative by a majority of over 300,000. The Governor 
being Democratic, however, and the legislature Re- 
publican it proved impossible for six years to pass a 


law providing for the actual election of delegates to 
the proposed Constitutional Convention. 

Finally the law of 1893 was passed, and amended 
at the same session, providing for a Convention of 
one hundred and seventy-five members, fifteen to be 
elected by the State at large and five from each of 
the thirty-two Senatorial districts. Delegates to this 
Convention were chosen at the election last Novem- 
ber, with the result that the fifteen delegates at large, 
and also ninety-three district delegates, were elected 
by the Republicans, and sixty-seven district delegates 
by the Democrats, giving the Republicans a majority 
of forty-one. At the head of the Republican State 
ticket for delegates at large was the name of Joseph 
H. Choate, who is, in all probability, to be chosen as 
president of the Convention without opposition. 

The Convention will meet on May 8, 1894, in the 
Assembly Chamber of the Capitol at. Albany, and the 
pay of its members is limited to ten dollars a day up 
to September 15. It will, therefore, clearly be necessary 
for the Convention to sit during the entire summer. 

An effort will doubtless be made to adjourn to 
Saratoga ; and while there seems to be no legal ob- 
jection to this course as the law now stands, a bill 
has been introduced in the legislature expressly per- 
mitting the removal. 

A DELEGATE INTERVIEWED. 

In view of the importance of this approaching Con- 
vention, the editor of the REvirw oF REVIEWS has 
sought an interview with one of the delegates whom 
he regards as especially well-informed. The Delegate’s 
replies to queries were substantially as follows : 

‘*There can be no doubt that this Convention will 
have one of the greatest opportunities conceivable to 
give this State a better general and municipal gov- 
ernment. While of course partisan motives should 
be laid aside in determining questions of constitu- 
tional law, it will nevertheless be impossible for the 
Republican majority in the Convention to divest them- 
selves of their responsibility. If they use their vast 
power temperately and patriotically, and submit to 
the people a Constitution meriting the approval of all 
conservative men, the Republican party will be en- 
titled to the credit and will receive it. Any attempt, 
moreover, on the other hand, to make partisan capi- 
tal out of this temporary power will surely react un- 
favorably upon the party of the majority. Thenum- 
ber of partisan questions which will arise is fortu- 
nately not large. The question of enlarging the leg- 
islature and the apportionment of Senators and 
Assemblymen is, perhaps, the only one inseparable 
from party politics. 
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‘“‘The State of New York, with its six million in- 
habitants, is, unfortunately, almost equally divided 
into a city State and a rural State, each of three 
million inhabitants,—the dividing line between them 
running just north of the city of Yonkers from the 
Hudson river to the Connecticutline. The city State 
is overwhelmingly Democratic, the rural State over- 
whelmingly Republican. The difficulty about giving 
to both divisions of the State an equal number of rep- 
resentatives arises from the fact that the old histori- 
cal county lines, which it would be folly to disturb, 
divide the State very unequally, and accordingly it is 
only too probable that the rural districts will con- 
tinue to have, as is now the case, an advantage over 
the cities in the number of representatives in the 
legislature. This question may give rise to some 
partisan feeling, but I have hopes that it can be ad- 
justed with fairness to all interests, and the new 
Ohio amendment, putting future changes of the 
apportionment into the hands of a non-partisan com- 
mission, certainly deserves serious consideration from 
our New York Constitution makers.” 


RADICAL CHANGES DISCOURAGED. 


‘Will there, in your opinion, be any very radical 
changes in the fundamental provisions of the Con- 
stitution ?” 

‘‘Tn my opinion there will not be any such radical 
changes. The example of the rejected Constitution 
of 1867 must have a steadying influence upon this 
Convention. Moreover, the time to which the ses- 
sions of the Convention is limited is so short, and the 
number of crying abuses in Municipal Government, 
in the Judiciary, and in various other branches of the 
State Government is so great, that it will be neces- 
sary, I should suppose, for the Convention at the 
very outset to declare against the possibility of radi- 
cal innovations. For example, the adoption of 
woman suffrage in any form, or even the submission 
of such an article as a separate proposition, would in 
my opinion make further discussion of the Constitu- 
tion useless. The great conservative forces of the 
State, such as the German vote, the overwhelming 
majority of the churches, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, and great elements of the urban vote, 
would unhesitatingly reject the entire work of a 
Convention committed to such a fundamental change. 
Any too radical idea, no matter how meritorious in 
itself, would always expose the Constitution to the 
danger of rejection, for the reason that it would be 
used by partisans,—who in fact objected to the Con- 
stitution on different grounds which they would hesi- 
tate to avow,—as a cloak or pretense for their oppo- 
sition. I state this view, of course, without refer- 
ence to my own predilections ; but it will be readily 
seen that the number of amendments and readjust- 
ments of authority which must necessarily be made 

by this Convention is so large, that it can be by no 
means unfair to the advocates of radical innovations if 
they are left to submit their ideas in the future, sep- 
arately, in the form of amendments, when there is 
no chance that adoption or rejection will jeopardize 
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reforms avowedly within the domain of constitu- 
tional law.” 
‘* PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION.” 


‘*Do you include the idea of proportional repre- 
sentation among such questionable innovations ?” 

“I do not; and this is my reason: While it may be 
impracticable to adopt proportional representation to 
any degree or in any form in the election of State offi- 
cers, I think that my caveat against radical innovations 
need not be held to apply to the reform of municipal 
government; and to my mind, at least, there is no 
fairer and better method of electing a municipal 
legislature, and none which should commend itself 
more strongly to the good sense of the people, than 
one which introduces some plan of proportional rep- 
resentation.” 

‘*Do you understand that there are members of the 
Convention who have given sufficient attention to 
this question of proportional representation in cities 
to be prepared to propose a definite project, or will 
the Convention probably be open to suggestions upon 
that subject?” 

‘*The Convention must necessarily rely in all such 
matters upon the best thought of outsiders and 
specialists who have given the subject much more at- 
tention than any member of the Convention possibly 
could, and who can apply themselves to the formu- 
lating of the exact amendments that are wanted much 
better than members, whose services on different com- 
mittees will prevent such complete concentration. 
The Convention would doubtless, therefore, welcome 
all concise and summary suggestions from the disin- 
terested friends of good government, especially if such 
suggestions will take the form of proposed amend- 
ments. 

TO PROVIDE FOR THE ‘‘ GREATER NEW YORK.” 


‘¢One of the most important problems to work out 
will undoubtedly be the creation of the so-called 
‘Greater New York,’—in other words, the welding 
into oae municipality of nearly all of the city half of 
the State, to which I have just been referring. By a 
curious oversight, of which, however, legislatures are 
not infrequently guilty, the question of consolidation 
with New York is to be submitted to the people of the 
proposed Greater New York on the very same day next 
November when the new Constitution must be voted 
upon. Ordinarily, this might deter a Convention 
from dealing with the question in the Constitution 
until the result of that vote were known. 

‘* But, perhaps, the greatest abuse which the Con- 
stitutional Convention is called upon to remedy this 
year is the judiciary system of the State, and the de- 
nial of justice involved in the ridiculously small num- 
ber of Justices, and in the laxity of rules regarding 
vacations. These abuses cannot be remedied with- 


out the creation of new judicial districts ; and it will 
be readily seen that the making of a new judicial dis- 
trict, to be composed of the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island City, would be impossible 
if they were to remain under separate governments. 
Moreover, it is proposed to obliterate the two coun- 
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ties of Kings and Richmond (Staten Island) by taking 
them into the new three-million city; and other 
changes of such a fundamental nature are involved 
that they can only be properly made by the Constitu- 
tion itself. It is, therefore, quite probable that the 
Convention will ignore the separate vote upon con- 
solidation, or rather presume upon a favorable vote, 
and will go right ahead erecting a great municipality 
composed of New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, 
Staten Island and parts of Queens and Westchester 
Counties; and that it will go further and lay the 
foundations of a reformed municipal government for 
this vast city, broad and deep. 
SEPARATE ELECTIONS. 


“‘It is impossible in a brief interview to even 
enumerate the most important details of the adminis- 
tration of this new great city. But one improvement 
which I hope to see adopted, and which will apply 
also to all other cities, as well as local divisions of the 
State, is the absolute separation of their elections 
from those for national and State officers. The method 
which has thus far been discussed with the greatest 
seeming approval of experts on the subject, is one 
providing that all local officers of cities, counties and 
towns should be elected at the November election in 
every odd year and should all hold office for the uni- 
form term of two years. 

‘** On the other hand, State officers should be elected 
in the even years between presidential elections, Sen- 
ators being elected at the same time for four years, 
and Assemblymen to hold office for two years. This 
is without reference to the much debated idea of bi- 
ennial sessions, and the elections would be as follows : 
In 1896, President (National) and State Assembly ; in 
1897, Mayors, City Comptrollers, Sheriffs, District 
Attorneys, Supervisors and City Councillors ; in 1898, 
Governor and other State Officers, Senate and As- 
sembly ; in 1899, Mayors and other local officers 
again, as above. 

VARIOUS CITY REFORMS. 


‘¢ When the question of the powers of municipalities 
is considered, the modern and approved plan of al- 
lowing greatly increased latitude to cities in respect 
to their own public works must undoubtedly be en- 
tertained by the Convention. The Wilson plan for 
rapid transit in New York is only typical of similar 
plans which will no doubt arise within the next 
twenty years and for which provision should perhaps 
be made. Moreover, it is aquestion whether the 
civil service or the city should not be taken out of the 
hands of organizations like Tammany Hall by a pro- 
vision absolutely prohibiting the payment of a salary 
to any subordinate city official not appointed in ac- 
cordance with the civil service rules; and whether 
the influence of certain dangerous elements in our 
cities would not be materially lessened by a provision 
prohibiting any one having an interest in a license 
of any kind from being a city officer. This latter idea 
might very well be defended on the ground that any 
one holding the business relations with the munici- 
pality implied by a license should not himself have 


any office of the corporation granting it to him and 
subjecting him to restrictions. The concentration of 
power in a thoroughly representative City Council 
elected by proportional representation, receiving no 
salary, of which the Mayor and all heads of depart- 
ments should be ex-officio members, is another idea 
worthy of serious thought by the delegates as well as 
by their advisers. To such a Council would neces- 
sarily be given absolute and plenary power over 
everything that might becalled budgetary in the city 
administration, the voting of all supplies and the ab- 
solute legislative control over all city officers; and 
the power of the State legislature to interfere with 
home rule in cities would in such case probably be 
limited very strictly.” 


UNIFORM CHARTERS AND CITY HOME RULE. 


The Delegate was here interrupted by his interro- 
gator as follows : 

‘*You have spoken at some length with regard to 
the structure and administration of the proposed 
Greater New York. Now what have you to say upon 
the question of home rule for the other cities of the 
State, and upon the general question of legislative in- 
terference with municipal matters, whether in Buffalo, 
or Rochester, or Elmira, or elsewhere? I understand 
that in most of the Western States the Constitution 
requires the legislature to arrange for a classification 
of cities into several groups according to their popula- 
tion, and makes it mandatory that the legislature 
shall provide a general law suitable for the organiza- 
tion and administration of these cities so that all 
separate charters are denied, and all special acts 
which could affect the charter of one city without 
affecting the charters of every other city of the same 
class are impossible. Do you consider that such a 
thing would be feasible in New York ?” 

‘¢ Personally, I can see no reason why it should not 
be, and the idea certainly deserves study and elabo- 
rate investigation by the Convention. The idea of 
separate elections will necessarily of itself involve a 
great uniformity in some respects, and there would 
seem to be no reason why this uniformity should not 
be extended to other matters as well.” 


THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 


‘¢ What about the future organization of the State 
government, both executive and legislative ?” 

“Many delegates will be of the opinion that ex- 
perience has shown the number of elective State offi- 
cers could very properly be reduced to three—namely, 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Comptroller. 
There would seem to be some valid reason why the 
Comptroller, as a check upon all expenditure, should 
be a check even on the Governor; but the State 
Treasurer at present is nothing but a clerk of the 
Governor. And there seems to be some hardship in 
requiring a Governor belonging to one party to ac- 
cept the advice of an Attorney-General who is his 
political opponent. The Secretary of State’s functions 
are almost wholly clerical. The legislature is now 
no larger than it was made by the Constitution of 
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1821, when the population of the State was less than 
one-third of the present number; and the State of 
New York now in fact has more inhabitants than the 
United States had in the first years of this century. 
To put it in the power of seventeen men out of the 
total thirty-two in the Senate to make or obstruct a 
law, would seem to set a premium upon forbidden 
influences. Moreover, the example of other States 
with larger legislative bodies has been wholly favor- 
able, and I would not be surprised if a proposition to 
enlarge our senate from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty and our assembly to three hundred 
and seventy-five or three hundred and eighty wouid 
have many friends in the Convention. 

‘* Experience has not shown that any of the present 
prohibitions upon the legislature have worked a hard- 
ship, and the list may possibly be prolonged. The 
question of biennial sessions will undoubtedly come 
up for discussion, as will also that of a reduction in 
the salaries of members and possibly the introduction 
of the European idea of free transportation upon all 
railroads in the State, for members of the legislature 
and a specified number of officers. This latter idea 
is defended upon the ground that in practice it 
now exists, but has the unpleasant feature of a feeling 
of obligation to the railroad company on the part of 
the individual member, and, furthermore, that it is 
in the interest of the State that its officers and legis- 
lators should be fully conversant with the character 
and needs of different sections. It is likely also that 
the idea of a Council of Revision to keep out uncon- 
stitutional legislation may be broached.” 


TO MEND THE LAW’S DELAY. 


‘¢ What is the main end to be gained, and what 
would be the method, of such a reform in the judi- 
ciary as you consider needful ?” 

‘To sum it up in a word, it is the law’s delay that 
condemns the present system. In the City of New 
York to-day, it takes about three years for an ordi- 
nary civil suit to be reached for trial in the Supreme 
Court. This is equivalent to a denial of justice in the 
majority of cases, especially in cases where wealthy 
men or corporations are the defendants and where the 
plaintiff is poor and perhaps dependent in many ways 
upon a speedy adjudication of his claim. The busi- 
ness of the Court of Appeals in Albany is crowded 
only toa less degree, and the same is true of most of 
the other courts of the State. An impartial observer, 
especially one unfettered by the professional preju- 
dices of the bar, would be very likely to say that 
there is no good reason why a legal controversy could 
not be submitted to a proper tribunal inside of three 
months from the time that it arises, and why, if the 
decision fails to satisfy the defeated party, an appeal 
to the general term of the Supreme Court should not 
be had within another month, and a final adjudica- 
tion upon the matter by the highest court of the State 
within three months more. These would seem lu- 


dicrously extreme ideas to any one who has had long 
experience with the present calendars of our courts, 
but it is just possible that the Conveation may try to 
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realize such a utopian condition. That there must bea 
large increase in the number of judges, a consolidation 
of some of the lower and intermediate courts, and a 
limitation upon adjournments and vacations, would 
seem to be clear, and the great number of eminent 
and experienced lawyers in the Convention is a 
guarantee that whatever is done to remedy the pres- 
ent state of affairs will be done in a conservative 
spirit.” 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 

Here the Delegate was invited to express himself 
upon school questions by the following remark and 
question : 

‘*There is no public matter that lies in reality so 
close to the hearthstone of every family in New 
York as that of the proper provision for education, 
so that a wise and practical intelligence for citizen- 
ship and for self-support may be brought within the 
reach of the children of every household. What can 
this Convention do to improve the school system of 
New York and for education in general?” 

‘“*The opportunity is given to this Convention to 
place the entire educational system of the State, from 
the primary school to its colleges and universities, 
under a thoroughly competent and representative 
State authority, and to prohibit interference by the 
legislature or by local officers in the sphere particu- 
larly reserved to the science of education. The Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York is a body which, although its powers have been 
enlarged within two years, has never yet had that 
opportunity of doing effective work which so repre- 
sentative and important a body of men should have. 
And uniformity in the local boards of education 
would also seem desirable. There certainly can be 
no reason why in a city like New York there should 
be a Board of Education appointed by the Mayor, 
and various local boards of trustees and inspectors as 
well, while in the city of Buffalo all educational mat- 
ters are summarily disposed of by a committee of the 
board of aldermen. 

‘To the central State authority should be accorded 
general supervision. And on the other hand, the 
local regulation, especially of the common schools, 
should be interfered with as little as possible. The 
connection which the Board of Regents now repre- 
sents between the State at large and higher secondary 
institutions,—academies, high schools, seminaries, 
etc.,—is very valuable and should be preserved or 
strengthened. Moreover, the introduction of a far- 
sighted system of forest reservations by the State 
will require a school of forestry for which private 
enterprise would be inadequate: and the agricultura’ 
experiment stations now established and othe: insti- 
tutions for State purposes now maintained at C -~nell 
University and elsewhere, point toward greatere ts 
in the same direction.” 


THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


‘¢ There seems to be considerable discussion current 
in the newspapers regarding an alleged attempt to be 
made to induce this Convention to sanction appro- 
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priations of public money for denominational schools 
and charitable institutions. Is the Convention likely 
to meet this question, and in what way ?” 

‘‘ From general observation, and conversation with 
people from all parts of the State, I should say in 
reply that the Convention will most certainly fail to 
meet the expectations of a vast majority of the best 
people of New York if the new Constitution does not 
prohibit absolutely all appropriations of public money 
under any pretense for any institution wholly or partly 
under control of any denomination, or in fact any 
institution not wholly under public authority.” 


FOR HONEST AND PURE GOVERNMENT. 


‘* What may we hope that this Convention can 
feasibly do to promote certain reforms which lie in 
the direction of a purer and a better administered 
public service? I mean, for instance, such reforms 
as those which will safeguard the ballot box, and 
those which may be included under the term of re- 
form of the civil service.” 

“The Convention would signally fail to meet the 
best expectation if it did not provide most emphatic- 
ally for civil service reform, and for real ballot re- 
form, including the legalizing of mechanical devices 
such as the Myers voting machine, and the imposi- 
tion, if necessary, of a penalty upon those voters who 
neglect their public duty. It seems to be apparent 
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that this latter reform lies at the bottom of many of 
the others; for the most perfect system of voting is of 
no account if the best classes of voters stay away 
from the polls through indifference.” 

AN UNRESTRICTED FRANCHISE. 

‘*T have observed a recent tendency in the New 
England States, in the Southern States, and in some 
of the new far Western States, to place some small 
educational restrictions upon the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise. Is any proposition of this kind likely 
to be seriously discussed in the New York Conven- 
tion ?” 

‘*T fear that in view of the character of the popula- 
tion, especially of the city half of the State, any such 
proposition would involve the rejection of the entire 
Constitution, and hence be open to the objection stated 
before against all very radical innovations. There is 
little reason to think that the Convention will attempt 
either to widen or to narrow the existing basis of the 
electoral franchise.” 

While, then, the new Constitution is not likely to go 
before the people freighted with any heavy cargo of so- 
called new ideas or utopian remedies for alleged sovial 
ills, it can be made the instrument of a number of 
genuine and desirable reforms; and it will behoove 
thoughful citizens to give their minds and influence 
to the task of advising and stimulating the Convention 
for the attainment of the best possible results. 





EMERGENCY RELIEF AT WASHINGTON. 


The means employed at the Federal Capital to relieve the season’s distress will naturally interest the 
entire country. Col. John Tracey, the U.S. Superintendent of Charities for the District of Columbia, has 


kindly prepared for us the following valuable statement : 


The Federal Capital is peculiarly placed with regard to 
the conditions of distress that exist in all large cities of 
the country. Not being a manufacturing center, the 
number of unemployed artisans and laborers is relatively 
less than in other municipalities of importance. Never- 
theless, the entire suspension of building industries 
has thrown a large number of men out of work, not 
only masons, carpenters and plasterers, and other me- 
chanics, but the employees of brick-yards and other 
establishments in which building materials are pre- 
pared. The suspension of these industries has left out 
of work about twenty-five hundred men who usually 
earn wages at this season of the year. There is con- 
siderable suffering among the people engaged in what 
the French call “the smail industries.” The financial 
panic has deprived these people of their ordinary custom, 
and there are many hundred homes in Washington in 
Which there now exists real want of the necessaries of 
life among people who are very reluctant to make their 
suff"' :¢s known, and who, through pride, bear their pri- 
va 8 in silence as long as they can. 

1. °re is also, as is customary in winter, an influx of 
needy people, particularly colored persons, from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia outside Washington, and from nearby 
localities in Virginia and Maryland. This temporary mi- 
gration has been larger than last year, but is now daily in- 
creesing. Altogether, with a resident population approxi- 


mating closely to 300,000, there may be estimated to be now 
in Washington about fifteen thousand persons who are 
legitimate subjects of public aid, exclusive of those who 
are regular inmates of charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions. 

The institutions of Washington care for a large num- 
ber of persons, both permanent inmates and transient 
subjects of relief. It is a singular feature of the situation 
that some establishments of the latter class have not been 
crowded. Such is thecase with the Temporary Home for 
Ex-Union Soldiers and Sailors, where applicants for pen- 
sions usually resort, and also with the Municipal Lodging 
House, where those seeking relief are required to do a 
certain amount of work for each night’s lodging and each 
meal furnished. The Central Union Mission, a general 
institution of aid and shelter for the indigent, reports its 
applications this winter larger than at any time during the 
past nine years; as is also the case with the Young 
Women’s Christian Home, which does similar charitable 
work exclusively for females. On the other hand, the 
police authorities and Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Associated Charities and other organizations which dis- 
tribute food, clothing and fuel to persons at their homes, 
report the demand for relief as large beyond precedent, 
and many cases of extreme destitution in quarters where 
it has not heretofore existed. The Washington Asylum, 
which unites the offices of almshouse and hospital for 
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the destitute, is very crowded, and. arrangements for 
increasing accommodations there became necessary. 

Specific measures for emergency relief were adopted by 
the organization of the Central Relief Committee of citi- 
zens, upon the plan outlined by the public meeting held 
on December 19. That meeting was called by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia in response to a 
public demand, expressed through the newspapers and 
many communications. It resulted in two lines of relief 
effort—one to obtain work for the unemployed, and the 
other to give systematic succor to those needy and de- 
serving. A committee was appointed to ask Congress to 
render immediately available the contemplated appro- 
priation of $53,000 for construction and repair of District 
roadways. This application, favored by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, failed temporarily through a 
single objection in the House, and was thrown over until 
after the tariff debate. It is still expected that the bill 
will pass in time to insure the beginning of the work 
early in the spring instead of after July 1. 

A system of relief to the worthy was provided in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the same meeting, by the 
appointment of a Central Relief Committee of fifteen, 
designated by the Commissioners of the District. This 
committee immediately organized and adopted as relief 
agencies the Police Department, the Associated Charities, 
the United Hebrew Charities, the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, the Central Union Mission, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (colored) and the Deaconess’ Home. 
A Committee on Distribution was appointed, and a cen- 
tral depot for the receipt and distribution of supplies was 
opened on the premises of the Central Union Mission, in 
the Old Post Office Building, a very accessible and suit- 
able location. A Committee of Fifty citizens was ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Central Relief Commit- 
tee, and charged with the work of soliciting contributions 
in money and in provisions, in accordance with a system 
reported by Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, as Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Ways and Means. This Canvassing 
Committee divided the District of Columbia into thirty- 
eight districts, with neighborhood sub-committees in 
each. These executive sub-committees were furnished 
with blanks, which were left at every house and called 
for by the canvassers. The blanks have spaces for dona- 
tions in money, in fuel, aid in provisions, and also for 
notes of cases of distress coming under the observation of 
the neighborhood canvassers. These memoranda are 
daily transmitted to the Central Relief Committee, and 
the contributions of supplies are collected by the com- 
mittee, while those of money are sent through the Treas- 
urer of the Canvassing Committee to the Treasurer of 
the Central Relief Organization. In this way, a very 
thorough knowledge of wants, as well as resources, is ac- 
quired, and imposture is rendered difficult. 

Various minor expedients have been resorted to as parts 
of the system, rapidly devised to deal wit! an emergency. 
Among them was the issuing of meal tickets, at ten cents 
each, of which ten thousand have been used up to date, dis- 
tributed by citizens instead of alms in money. Unavail- 
able for other use than a good meal, these tickets have 
diminished the nuisance of professional alms seeking. 

Of donations in supplies, there have been distributed 
during the month of January one hundred large van 
loads, consisting of meat, vegetables, groceries, bread, 
meal and clothing of all sorts. Fuel orders have also been 
given against donations by dealers to the extent of one 
hundred tons of coal and an equivalent quantity of wood. 
In addition to large deliveries through the nine police 
stations of the District of Columbia, the district offices of 
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the Associated Charities and the minor central agencies, 
there have been sent for cases specially investigated by 
the Central Committee a very large number of smaller 
packages. Transportation was provided free by the 
police patrol wagons, by the delivery vans of the leading 
merchants and by the local express companies, so that 
the entire expense of this branch of the work, including 
the keeping of records, has been the pay of a clerk in 
charge and two helpers. 

The value of donations of supplies received and dis- 
tributed exceeds ten thousand dollars. The money col- 
lections first available for the committee consisted of an 
original fund of ten thousand dollars, which included 
four thousand dollars raised by a concert given by the 
Marine Band, subscriptions at the citizens’ meeting, the 
Washington Post Fund and an unexpended balance of a 
similar fund of the Hvening Star. The Canvassing Com- 
mittee has turned in twelve thousand dollars. The total 
value of the collection since Christmas up to the date of 
writing exceeds thirty-two thousand dollars and it is safe 
to say that contributions in money and in kind will ag- 
gregate forty thousand dollars. As there isa balance of . 
over five thousand dollars yet available, it is believed 
that no further appeal will be necessary, especially if the 
employment appropriation bill be passed. 

The police of Washington have a very good system of 
investigating distress, affording quick relief and account- 
ing for donations, under the direction of Major Moore, 
the superintendent, and Mr. Richard Sylvester, the Chief 
Clerk and Property Clerk of the Department. The As- 
sociated Charities and other distributing agencies have 
exercised similar precaution, and as ali names of bene- 
ficiaries have been collected and each case has been kept 
in the hands of a single agency, duplication of charity has 
been rare, while the city has suffered much less than was 
anticipated from the nuisance of unworthy seekers for 
relief. During the month of January the relief orders 
given were: Through the police, 4,364 ; through the As- 
sociated Charities, 3,851 ; through other agencies, about 
1,100. Grand total, 9,315 orders. 

The nature of the main organization for emergency re- 
lief work can best be indicated by a list of the principal 
offices of the temporary relief associations, as follows, 
the chairmen of the Central and Canvassing Committees 
being ex-officio members of various sub-committees : 

Citizens meeting, December 19, Rev. Byron Sunderland, 
Chairman ; M. I. Weller, Secretary. 

Central Relief Committee: John Tracey, Chairman ; 
James W. Somerville, Secretary ; Beriah Wilkins, Treas- 


urer. 
Committee on Distribution : Lawrence Gardner, Chair- 


man ; Miss Harriet B. Loring, John F. Cook, L. S. Emery. 

Committee on Ways and Means : Theodore W. Noyes, 
Chairman ; Simon Wolf, Beriah Wilkins, 

Auditing Committee : B. H. Warner, Chairman ; C. C. 
Cole, J. Harrison Johnson. 

Committee on Plan of Permanent Relief Organization : 
Simon Wolf, Chairman ; John G. Slater, Mrs. J. W. Bab- 
son, Dr. J. W. Ritchie. . 

Citizens’ Canvassing Committee: George Truesdell, 
Chairman ; H. P. Godwin, Secretary ; John E. Herrell, 
Treas. Executive Committee : John Joy Edson, Mrs. H. 
B. F. Macfarland, Wm. H. Baum, J. Holdsworth Gordon. 

It is just to say that the work done under the direction 
of the Central Relief Committee has by no means meas- 
ured the practical benevolence of the District of Colum- 
bia during the season of acute distress, there being no 
cessation or diminution of usual charitable effortthrough 
parish societies and many fraternities, 














THEODORE BILLROTH. 
A SHORT CHARACTER SKETCH OF GERMANY’S FAMOUS SURGEON. 


4iE modern surgical amphitheatre of a great 
hospital is the arena where is fought the battle 
with death and disease, with pain, misfortune and 
deformity. An impressive spectacle it is; tier upon 
tier of benches rising sharply one above the other, a 
sea of intelligent faces watching eagerly or indiffer- 
ently the busy scene below, the glistening instru- 
ments in their antiseptic baths, the jars, basins and 
sponges, the assistants going swiftly and silently 
about their preparations, and in the center of all, the 
moving spirit, the nineteenth century gladiator, bare- 
armed and white-aproned, the operator himself. 


BILLROTH’S CLINIC. 


Perhaps the most famous clinic in the world was 
the late Dr. Theodore Billroth’s in the University of 
Vienna. To it came students from every civilized 
land to learn the methods and listen to the teachings 
of the great professor. 

The discipline in his clinic was that of an army, the 
result, possibly, of his long military service. A mar- 
tinet, of few words, cold in manner, though sympa- 
thetic and tender with his patients, he gave himself 
little concern as to details, exacting from every one of 
his ten assistants the perfect performance of the 
duties assigned to him, seldom troubling himself to 
bestow a word of praise, while a rebuke from him, 
usually couched in the words, ‘‘ But, Doctor,” came 
to be considered almost a disgrace. In operating he 
was cool and almost cold blooded, swift, alert and 
dexterous. His methods were often unique; so much 
so his name occurs in modern works on surgery con- 
tinually, perfecting orimproving some operation. His 
greatest fame was reached in 1881, when he performed 
for the first time successfully excision of the pyloric 
end of the stomach for cancer. This achievement 
made his reputation world-wide, and easily placed 
him in a commanding position as a bold and success- 
ful operator. He soon came to be considered the first 
surgeon in Europe, and his clinic became renowned 
for the number and character of the operations per- 
formed by him. : 

Billroth cared little for money getting, the utmost 
difficulty often being encountered in persuading him 
to take charge of a case which gave no promise of 
interest or importance. As a consultant he was in 

‘emand in every continental capital of Europe, from 
st. Petersburg to Rome, occasionally journeying as 
far as Western Asia or even Egypt to give the benefit 
of his vast knowledge and experience.. Honors had 
as few temptations for him as pecuniary- reward, 
though many were thrust upon him in the shape 
of decorations, Russian, Austrian, Turkish, German, 
Roumanian, and the Emperor Francis Joseph in rec- 


ognition of his eminence made him a member of the 
Austrian legislature. 


HIS PERSONALITY. 


In personal appearance Billroth was a little above 
the medium height, with a broad, intellectual face 
half hidden by a thick, flowing beard, blue eyes, small 
but sharp and piercing, and shoulders bent from long 


DR. BILLROTH. 


years of study. He was not, strictly speaking, a great 
teacher. His sentences were terse, delivered without 
raising his voice, and interesting more from the subject 
matter contained in them than from any peculiar 
charm in their delivery. The respectful attention with 
which his lectures were received and the absolute 
silence which reigned while he was speaking, he com- 
manded without an effort. His success lay chiefly 
with his more advanced students and with the doctors 
who were pursuing special courses under his guidance 
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rather than with the beginners. Hisgenerosity and 
open handedness, aside from the personal fascination 
of the man and the glamour of his name, increased his 
popularity among both his assistants and students. It 
is said that he was in the habit of aiding the needy 
students whose pinched faces attracted his attention 
by throwing profitable work in their way. It is at 
least certain that the assistants profited largely by 
his unwillingness to undertake a case with little 
promise of interest. ‘‘Oh, go to Dr. So-and-so,” he 


would say when pressed to treat such a patient. 


EARLY LIFE, 


Christian Albert Theodor Billroth was born April 
26, 1829. at Bergen on the island of Riige. His 
father was a Lutheran minister, and from his earli- 
est youth both parents’ efforts were directed toward 
guiding his steps into a professional career. His 
own inclinations, perhaps, would have led him to 
enter upon a life devoted to music, for which he 
showed very early a passionate fondness, but the re- 
mote possibility of the stage was enough to excite the 
pastor’s family to violent opposition, and in 1848 he 
began his studies at the University of Greifswald. 
From there he went first to Géttingen and afterward 
to Berlin, where he received his degree of M. D. in 
1852, on a thesis describing a pulmonary affection re- 
sulting from section of the vagus nerve. He decided 
to complete and round out his education by visits to 
other centres, and accordingly we find him journey- 
ing to Vienna and Paris. Shortly after he returned 
to Berlin, and became the assistant of von Laugen- 
beck, the greatest German surgeon of his time. 

Billroth began to fit himself for teaching, and in 
1856 his labors were rewarded by the position of 
privat-docent in the university. Other opportuni- 
ties presented themselves, notably at Ziirich, where he 
- was installed as full professor and chief of clinic. 
There he remained until 1867, since when he has oc- 
cupied a similar position in the famous Vienna Uni- 
versity. His life in the Austrian capital was not un- 
broken, for the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
recalled him to the Fatherland to assume charge of 
the military hospitals on the Rhine, at Weissenburg 
and Nannheim. After the siege of Paris and the close 
of the struggle he lost no time in returning to his 
chair at Vienna, where he continued until his death. 
His health had not been good for eight or nine years 
past, since an alarming attack of pneumonia, and he 
went to Abbazia, a well-known Austrian winter 
resort, to recruit his failing powers, where he died 
suddenly and peacefully on February 6, of debility 
due to heart trouble. 

IN HIS VIENNA HOME. 

A wife and three daughters, of whom only the 
second is married, survive him. The eldest daughter 
was the favorite, their friends often remarking that 
the relation between them seemed more that of 
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brother and sister than parent and child. They kept 
open house, entertained lavishly and made their home 
a salon where all the musical celebrities of Vienna, 
notably Brahms, Henschel and Saint-Saéns, were ac- 
customed to assemble. Billroth himself was an ex- 
cellent pianist, though he seldom appeared as a per- 
former. Still he was a charming host and an atten- 
tive listener and the concerts he gave attracted the 
best artists of the city. Brahms and the Doctor were 
fast friends, the composer often treating his friends 
to a first performance of his compositions in his house. 
This style of entertainment and the expensive mode 
of living prevented any appreciable saving, so that 
when his illness awoke Dr. Billroth toa realizing 
sense of the possibility of his own death and the finan- 
cial straits in which his family would be left, he deter- 
mined on retrenchment and moved immediately into 
a flat, giving up his home and extravagance in living. 
Although so famous and so widely consulted, his 
practice was not large, owing to the peculiarities we 
have mentioned, and it is unlikely the change was 
made in time to permit him to accumulate evena 
competency. 
HIS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Dr. Billroth entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession at a time when antiseptic surgery was in its 
infancy, when or before Lister made his great dis- 
coveries, and throughout his whole life much of 
the brilliancy of his success has been due to his 
championship of its principles. His early work was, 
in fact, more of the surgical pathologist than of the 
active operator, as can easily be seen from his numer- 
ous writings on bacteriological and pathological sub- 
jects. He was a prolific author, writing with the 
absolute ease that comes of a thorough knowledge of 
one’s subject and long practice. It is said that he 
never hesitated, never waited for a reference. They 
were at his finger’s end. One of the more widely 
quoted of his papers was his treatise on ‘‘ Wound 
Fever;” but the volume which called forth most 
discussion and not a little unfavorable criticism was 
entitled “Teaching and Learning in German 
Schools.” The work was translated into five or six 
European tongues, read and commented upon every- 
where. In it he takes it upon himself to lay severe 
strictures on the Jews, and it was these anti-Semitic 
utterances (entirely foreign to his life and friendships) 
which brought down upon him the storm of indigna- 
tion. 

It is well to have lived, if, indying, one’s name is 
left inscribed where the sons of men may read and be 
incited to more arduous and better work. Bill- 
roth’s pluck and daring won him first place ‘among 
the surgeons of modern Germany, some say of the 
world. His name will always be identified with the 
advance of surgical science, with the alleviation of 
human misery, and is one to be written with that of 
Sims and of Lister. 








THE STORY OF THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


BY THE REV. F. HERBERT STEAD. 











REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 
Chairman of the General Committee. 


HE Parliament of Religions marks a new era in 

the history of mankind. Since it has been held 

,the varicus religious communities, whether Christian 
or non-Christian, can never take up again to each 


other quite their old attitude. Antagonism there 
will be still—conflict there may be—but the fierce 
hatred and deadly intolerance which once generally 
prevailed have received their death-stroke. The world 
can never forget that honored representatives of the 


TT «chief living faiths of humanity have 

1 meton the same platform, have con- 
versed frankly of their differences, 
have avowed the elements of faith 
and morals they hold in common, 
have agreed on common ends, and, 
above all, have joined in acts of com- 
mon worship. This thing was not 
done in a corner, but openly, in the 
sight of all the peoples, at the great- 
est international festival yet held, 
the whole world being previously 
apprised of the event. The scene that 
‘was witnessed in the Art Institute 
of Chicago has been photographed 
on the universal consciousness, and 
the longer the exposure to the re- 
flective intelligence of man, the more 
indelible will its features become. 
There were not wanting elements of 
pageantry to touch the popular im- 
agination. The opening ceremony 
was a brilliant spectacle of moving 
color. Cardinal Gibbons, robed in 
scarlet, occupied the centre; on 
either side of him were Orientals in 
garments of ‘‘ gorgeous red” and 
yellow, of orange and white, or of 
pure white. The silken and many- 
hued magnificence of the Chinese 
and Japanese delegates excited spe- 
cial admiration. Not less note- 
worthy in their way were the som- 
bre costume of the Hindu monk and 
the imposing vestments of the Greek 
Archbishop, while around and be- 
fore them stood thousands of men 
and women in varied garb from al- 
most every nation under heaven. 
Nor was there lack of dramatic in- 
cident to deepen the impression. 
The one hundred and fifty thousand 
people who filled the halls during 
the seventeen days of session were 
unusually demonstrative in their en- 
thusiasm. The delegates of the most 
diverse faiths marched to the platform arm in arm. 
The Greek Archbishop publicly saluted the Catholic 
Bishop Keane with ‘‘ an apostolic kiss” on the cheek. 
Archbishop Ireland (crowded out of the principal hall) 
found himself presiding over a Jewish congress n 
adjoining room. No sooner had the Japanc za 
Hirai finished his wildly-applauded denunciation of 
the iniquities of Christian nations, than Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, in the fervor of the moment, flung his arm 
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around him. Solemnest and most deeply significant 
was the fact that each day the assembly opened in 
united silent supplication, which ended in the com- 
mon utterance of the Lord’s Prayer. This divine 
prayer has been spoken of as a symbol of Christian 
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MOST REV. JOHN IRELAND, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 


unity. It must now be held to betoken a unity far 
wider than Christian. It was not merely joined in 
by men of other faiths ; its utterance was begun and 
led, on one occasion, by Rabbi Dr. Hirsch, and on 
another by Mr. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo-Somaj. 


A NEW PENTECOST. 


The spirit of the gatherings was thoroughly in ac- 
cord with its devotional expression. It was through- 
out religious, reverent, fraternal. It was also intense 
and profound. It reminded some who were present 
of the spirit of the great revival meetings led by a 
Finney or a Moody. It has been described as ‘‘ a holy 
intoxication.” Again and again it has been called 
Pentecostal. The effect produced by the Hallelujah 
Chorus as sung at the closing session seems to have 
almost reached the point of ecstacy. ‘‘'To the Chris- 
tians present—and all seemed imbued with the 
Christian spirit—it appeared as if the kingdom of 
God was descending visibly before their eyes.”’ Such 
are testimonies offered by men of the most different 
creeds. The late Matthew Arnold told us in italics 
that ‘‘ miracles do not happen ;” but if by miracle 
we mean such a convergence and combination of 
occurrences as is only explicable through the action 
of a Higher Will, then surely—to any one who accepts 
the theistic interpretation of history, and pre-emi- 
nently of religion—here was a miracle. President 
Bonney has dared to say, ‘‘ It pleased God to give me 
the idea,” and to close the meetings with the strong 
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words, ‘‘ What men deemed impossible, God has 
finally wrought.” 
THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Of this great deed the story of the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, which has just appeared in two 
volumes, edited by Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., 
chairman of the General Committee on Religious 
Congresses of the World's Congress Auxiliary, form 
a noble memorial. It not merely reports the proceed- 
It communicates the spirit. It is the official 
record, but Dr. Barrows has combined with the 
fidelity of the official the fervor and vision of the 
spirital leader. Much as it has owed to his secretary 
and other helpers, the book is alive with Dr. Barrows’ 
religious enthusiasm, enriched and expanded as that 
has been by the wonderful experiences of the Parlia- 
ment. Profound sympathy will be stirred by the 
sudden death of his first born just as he was complet- 
ing the last chapter of the record. A glow as of an 
opened heaven falls on his closing editorial words. 

These sixteen hundred pages are divided into five 
main parts. The first is a rapid and vivid ‘“ history 
of the Parliament,” from its inception to its close. 
‘*The World’s Response to a Great Idea,” is the title 
of a chapter which is enough forever to banish the 
insane fancy that the Parliament was simply a Chi- 
cagoan project, to add one more rare show to the 
World’s Fair. 

GREETINGS FROM FAMOUS EUROPEANS. 

Expressions of cordial approval of the idea of the 
Parliament are entered from Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
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Tennyson, Whittier, Chief Rabbi Adler, Phillips 
Brooks, Sir Edwin Arnold, the Bishops of Ripon and 
Worcester, Dr. James Martineau, General Booth, Mr. 
James Bryce, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Lunn, 
Dr. Fairbairn, President Miller of Madras, Dr. Hof- 
meyr (South African Reformed Dutch Church), Sir 
William Dawson, Professors Luthardt, Godet, Dr. 
Waldenstrém, and a great multitude of celebrities in 
all parts. The scientific worth of the enterprise may 
be inferred from the avowed sympathy of such pro- 
fessors of the comparative science of religion as Dr. 


Max Miiller, who looks to the Parliament to “do ex-. 


cellent work for the resuscitation of pure and primi- 
tive Ante-Nicene Christianity ;” of Dr. Tiele (Leiden), 
who contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Study of Compara- 
tive Theology ;” of Dr. Albert Réville, who con- 
cludes his paper by remarking ‘this Parliament 
marks the first step in the sacred path that shall one 
day bring man to the truly humanitarian and univer- 
sal religion,” and of Professors Pfleiderer and D’Al- 
viella. 

But though the book contains many weighty scien- 
tific essays, it is by no means an abstruse academic 
treatise. Except those entered in “‘ the scientific sec- 


tion,” the papers were all read or spoken before a 


DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


crowded and demonstrative audience. The popular 
character thus insured is maintained and heightened 
in the general narrative of the proceedings. 

In the following paragraphs a few glimpses are 
given of the kind of presentment made to the Parlia- 
ment of the chief faiths of the world. It may be 
granted that our own scholars might at times give a 
more scientific account of the development of foreign 
faiths. But this consideration in no way affects the 
chief value of these contributions ; which is that they 
represent the version of the world’s religions, as given 
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from within, by intelligent but zealous votaries. One 
feels here the living heart-beat of devotion and sees 
the living face aglow with worship. 


WHAT IDOL-WORSHIP MEANS, 


The book contains many pictures of idols such as 
one mostly finds in missionary literature. There they 
are intended to excite the horror and pity of the 
Christian reader. Here the attitude to idolatrous re- 
ligions is avowedly sympathetic rather than critical ; 
but one can scarcely escape a twinge of the old feel- 
ing at a sight of the fantastic objects of worship. 
Nevertheless, the popular Protestant notion of idol- 
atry was emphatically repudiated by those who spoke 
in the name of image-worshipers. Professor D’Vi- 
vedi, a Hindu from the Bombay Presidency, declared : 

It may be said, without the least fear of contradiction, 
that no Indian idolater, as such, believes the piece of 
stone, metal, or wood before his eyes is his god in any 
sense of the word, He takes it as a symbol of the All-Per- 
vading, and uses it as a convenient object for purposes of 
concentration, which being accomplished, he does not 
grudge’ to throw it away. 

Similarly J. J. Modi, a Parsee of Bombay, refers to 
the grounds which “actuate and even justify a 
Parsee in offering reverence—which it must be re- 
membered is something different from worship—to 
fire.” 

Suffice it to say (he observes) that the Parsees do 
not worship fire as God. They merely regard itas an 
emblem of refulgence, glory and light, as the most 
perfect symbol of God, and as the best and noblest 
representative of His divinity. 

The Hindu monk, Swami Vivekananda, retorts 
upon Christian critics thus : 

Why does a Christian go to church ? why is the cross 
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holy ? why is the face turned towards the sky in prayer ? 
why are there so many images in the Catholic Church ? 
why are there so many images in the minds of Protest- 
ants when they pray? My brethren, we can no more 
think about anything without a material image than it is 
possible for us to live without breathing. 


HINDUISM BASED ON REVELATION. 


This speaker, Swami Vivekananda, is a high-caste 
Brahman and representative of orthodox Hinduism. 
He was one of the principal personalities in the Par- 
liament, as well as one of the most popular of guests 
in Chicago drawing-rooms. ‘‘ Three religions,” he 
begins, ‘‘stand now in the world, which have come 
down to us from times prehistoric: Hinduism, Zoro- 
astrianism and Judaism.” Of these, Hinduism alone 
has fully maintained its ground. ‘‘ The Hindus have 
received their religion through their revelation. the 
Vedas.” This is Vivekananda’s account. With it 
picturesquely agrees the verdict of Rev. Maurice 
Phillips, missionary from India (p. 305): 

We conclude that the knowledge of the divine functions 
and attributes possessed by the Vedic Aryans was neither 
the product of intuition nor experience, but a “survival,” 
the result of a primitive revelation. 

But by the Vedas the Hindu means no mere books: 

The Vedas are without beginning and withoutend. ... 
They mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual law dis- 
covered by different persons in different times. 

The Vedas teach us that creation is without beginning 
or end. The human soul is eternal and immortal, 
perfect and infinite. 


‘THOU ART OUR FATHER, THOU ART OUR MOTHER.” 


The Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye are the chil- 
dren of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and per- 
fect beings ; ye are divinities on earth. 

At the head of all these laws, in and through every 
particle of matter and force, stands One through whose 


command the wind blows, the fire burns, the clouds rain, 
and death stalks upon the earth. And what is His na- 
ture ? 

He is everywhere the pure and formless One ; the Al- 
mighty and the All-Merciful. ‘Thou art our Father, 
Thou art our Mother, Thou art our beloved Friend, Thou 
art the Source of all strength: give us strength. 
Thou art He that bearest the burdens of the universe : 
help me to bear the little burden of this life.” Thus sang 
the Rishis of the Veda : and how to worship him—through 
love. ‘‘He is to be worshiped as the one beloved,” 
“dearer than everything in this and the next life.” 

The Hindu religion does not consist . . . in believing, 
but in being and becoming. . . . Reaching God, seeing 
God, becoming perfect, even as the Father in Heaven is 
perfect, constitutes the religion of the Hindu. When a 
soul becomes perfect and absolute, it must become one | 
with Brahma. 

‘NO POLYTHEISM IN INDIA.” 


Descending to ‘‘the religion of the ignorant,” Mr. 
Vivekananda declared plumply on the very outset : 

There is no polytheism in India. In every temple, if 
one stands by and listens, he will find the worshipers ap- 
plying all the attributes of God, including omnipresence, 
to these images. To the Hindu, the whole world of re- 
ligions is only a traveling, a coming up of different men 
and women, through various conditions and circum- 
stances, to the same goal. The Lord has declared 
to the Hindu in His incarnation as Krishna, ‘‘ I am in every 
religion, asthe thread through a string of pearls ; and 
wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness and extraor- 
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dinary power raising and purifying humanity, know ye 
that Iam there. 

This noble address concluded with a prayer begin- 
ning: 

May He who is the Brahma of the Hindus, the Ahura 
Mazda of the Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, 
the Jehovah of the Jews, and the Father in Heaven of 
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the Christians, give strength to you to carry out your 
noble idea ! 


‘‘THE BANE OF INDIA ”—AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 


Professor M. N. D’Vivedi, who also speaks as an 
exponent of Orthodox Hinduism, gives a copious nar- 
rative of the six great stages in the development of 
his.religion from the time of the Rig Veda to the 
present day. From their lofty conception of God as 
«* one only essence” ‘‘ in the totality of all that is,” he 
argues that the authors of the Vedas were much more 
than the simple, wondering, nature-worshiping shep- 
herds that ‘‘ the learned doctors” of the West try to 
make them out to he. Itis deeply significant that this 
Orthodox Hindu professor, in narrating its begin- 
nings, speaks of ‘‘ the exclusive system of castes which 
has proved the bane of India’s welfare.” He traces 
the true reformation of Hinduism to the revival of 
Sanskrit consequent on the British advent in India. 
On the degradation of Hinduism prior to that period 
Mr. Nagarkar of the Brahmo-Somaj agrees with his 
orthodox countryman. He ascribes the British con- 
quest of India to the direct intervention of ‘‘ the Lord 
of love and mercy.” 


“ESSENTIALS OF HINDU FAITH. 


Professor D’Vivedi’s Advaita philosophy teaches : 

Look upon all as upon your own self. The philosophy 
of the absolute does not respect caste or creed, color or 
country, sex or society. It is the religion of pure and 
absolute love to all, from the tiniest ant to the biggest 
man. 

As illustrative of Hindu tolerance of other faiths, 
he quotes the couplet of the Bhagavata: ‘‘ Worship, 
in whatever form rendered, to whatever God, reaches 
the supreme, as rivers, rising from whatever source, 
all flow into theocean.” Professor D’Vivedi gives the 
following ‘principal attributes” of Hinduism: 1, 
Belief in the existence of a spiritual principle in 
Nature and in the principle of reincarnation ; 2, ob- 
servance of complete tolerance and of the Sams Karas 
(twenty-five rites), being in one of the Varnas and 
Asramas (certain castes), and being bound by the 
Hindu law. 

An eloquent account of the rise, progress and prin- 
ciples of the Brahmo-Somaj is given by Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, of Bombay. He utters a 
notable warning to the Christian nations : 

Iam often afraid, when I contemplate the condition of 
European and American society, where your activities 
are so manifold, your work so extensive that you are 
drowned in it, and you have little time to consider the 
great questions of regeneration, of personal sanctification, 
of trial and judgment and of acceptance before God. That 
is the question of all questions. 


BUDDHA’S FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS. 


Buddhism is represented by some dozen papers. As 
it exists in Siam it is concisely sketched by H. R. H. 
Prince Chandradat Chudhadharn. The Siamese form 
of the faith teaches that all things are made up from 
the Dharma or “essence of nature,” itself formed of 
two essences, matter and spirit, both eternal, but 
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compounded, dissolved and recompounded in endless 
evolution, ‘‘The four noble truths as taught by our 
merciful and omniscient Lord Buddha” are : 1, ‘‘ The 
very idea of self” involves suffering ; 2, suffering is 
caused by lust of sensuous or supersensuous objects ; 
3, the cessation of this lust insures extinction of suf- 
fering ; 4, the paths that lead to the cessation of lust 
are eight—right understanding; right resolutions ; 
right speech; right acts; right way of earning a 
livelihood; right efforts; right meditation; right 
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state of mind. These lead to “‘ the absolute repose of 
Nirvana,” which H. R. H. roundly defines as ‘‘ the 
extinction of our being—notbingness.” 


BUDDHA’S SUPREME GOD. 


A much more positive version of Buddhism is 
offered by H. Dharmapala, general secretary of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society of Ceylon, whois kind enough to 
append to his paper a list of works on the subject. 
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‘‘'There is,” he says, ‘‘no pessimism in the teachings of 
Buddha, for he strictly enjoins on his holy disciples not even 
to suggest to others that life is not worth living.” Human 
brotherhood “ forms the fundamental teaching of Buddha; 
universal love and sympathy with all mankind and with 
animal life. Every one is enjoined to love all beings, as a 
mother loves her only child.” 

Buddha only denies Deity in the sense of Creator. 

A supreme God of the Brahmans and minor gods are ac- 
cepted, but they are subject to the law of cause and effect. 
This supreme God is love, all merciful, all gentle, and 
looks upon all beings with equanimity. 

From time to timea new Messiah or Buddha is 
Nirvana is said to transcend all human 
thought : ‘‘it is eternal peace. On earth the purified 
perfected man enjoys Nirvana.” ‘Eternal change- 
fulness in evolution becomes eternal rest.” 


promised. 


PARALLELS TO THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Mr. Dharmapala claims that ‘‘ wherever Buddhism 
has gone, the nations have imbibed its spirit and 
the people have become gentler and milder. The 
slaughter of animals and drunkenness ceased, and 
wars were almost abolished.” He offers for com- 
parison with passages in the Sermon on the Mount 
certain Buddhist teachings, of which these are the 
pearls : 
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Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time. Hatred 
ceases bylove. Thisisan ancientlaw. .. . Let one over- 
come anger by love. Let him overcome evil by good. 
Let him overcome the greedy by liberality. Let. the liar 
be overcome by truth. . . . The real treasure is that laid 
up through charity and piety, temperance and self-con- 
trol; the treasure thus hid is secured and passes not 
away. 
J ‘*THE SYNTHETIC RELIGION.” 

Japanese Buddhism presents a more metaphysical 
appearance. Of its sixteen sects and thirty sub-sects 
the Nichiren School is described by Yoshigiro Kawai 
as pre-eminent. The Mandala or object of this sect’s 
worship is ‘‘ the Buddha or original enlightenment,” 
who ‘‘ pervades all times and spaces, and is closely 
interwoven with all things and all phenomena. He 
The Rt. Rev. Zitzuzen 
Ashitsu tells of Buddha’s three personalities, the first 
formless, eternal, omnipresent, immutable ; the sec- 
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spontaneously appears to all kinds of beings to en- 
lighten them. The only difference between us and 
him is our lack of self-culture. Other Japanese es- 
sayists glory in Buddhism as “ the synthetic religion” 
and as the national spirit of Japan. 


THE JAINS NO ATHEISTS. 


Exposition of the religion of the Jains falls to Mr. 
V. A. Ghandhi, a fine-looking dweller in Bombay, 
honorary secretary of the Jain Association of India. 
Jains believe in the eternity of matter and soul, in “a 
subtle essence underlying all substances, conscious as 
well as unconscious, which becomes an eternal cause 
of all modifications, and is termed God,” in the trans- 
migration of the soul, and in Karman, or. the strict 
recompense in succeeding lives of deeds done in the 
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present life. The charge of Atheism frequently 
brought against the Jains is thus repudiated. 


CONFUCIAN ETHICS, 


Confucianism is sketched at a great length by the 
Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, first secretary to the Chinese 
Legation at Washington, who was deputed by the 
Emperor of China to expound the official religion. 
His account of it and of its relations to other faiths, 
as well as his criticism of European missionaries, 
presented from the standpoint of the widely-traveled 
scholar and diplomatist, forms one of the most valu- 
able features of the book. ‘‘Only a single person 
who is venerated as the teacher for all generations 
and in all human attainments,” “only a single un- 
crowned lawgiver who has been venerated by sover- 
eigns and ministers of all succeeding generations as 
their own teacher,” is Confucius. ‘‘ By bequeathing 
the ‘Six Classics’ to posterity, Confucius practically 
concentrated in himself the wisdom of the ancients.” 
The five ‘natural relations” of man are those of 
“ sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband 
and wife, elder and younger brothers, and friends.” 
Confucius requires in each cf these relations the 
appropriate behavior. ‘*Donot unto others,” said he, 
‘‘whatsoever ye would not that others should do unto 
you.” In comparison with this five-fold distinction, 
Mr. Pung feels the Christian resolution of all social 
relations into a universal brotherhood to be abstract 
and unjust. ‘* A universal love of mankind, without 
distinction of persons, gives more to him to whom less 
is due, and less to him to whom more is due.” 


THE DANGER OF ‘‘ IMMORTALITY PILLS.” 


Doctrines of immortality and everlasting life Con- 
fucians do not accept, but do not suppress. ‘‘We 
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Delegated by the Emperor of China to present the doctrine 
of Confucius. 


cannot as yet,” says Confucius, ‘‘ perform our duties 
to men ; how can we perform our duties to spirits?” 
Of Buddhists and Taoists, says Mr. Pung: 

As a rule, they : re-men given to speculatious on the in- 
visible world of spirits, and neglectful of the duties and 
requirements of life. For this reason they are employed 
by public functionaries to officiate on occasions of public 
worship, and, at the same time, they are despised by the 
Confucianists as the dregs of the people. 

Throughout Mr. Pung speaks of miracles, stories of 
another life, and concern to propitiate spirits, pretty 
much as the English man of science would have 
spoken a score years ago of spiritualism.’ 

A prize essay, by Kung Hsien Ho, naively protests 
against belief in immortality. ‘‘If we become like 
genii, then we would live on without dying; how 
could the world hold so many? If we transmigrate, 
then so many would transmigrate from the human 
life and ghosts would be so numerous.” He a!so ob- 
jects that an emperor who believed in Taoism “ got ill 
by eating immorality pills !” 


ZOROASTER A MONOTHEIST. 


The religion of the Parsees, or Zoroastrianism, is 
unfolded by J. J. Modi, of Bombay. He denies that 
Zoroaster preached dualism. Parseeism, he says, is a 
monotheism. Ahura-Mazda is the Omniscient Lord, 
the causer of all causes, the creator, the ruler of both 
the material and immaterial world, the source of 
all physical and all moral light. The two principles, 
evil and good, Angro-mainyush (Ahriman) and Spenta- 
mainyush, are both subordinate to Ahura-Mazda. 
Purity, physical and moral, is the law of human life. 
The sanitary code of the Parsees will, for the most 
part, ‘‘ stand the test of sanitary science for ages to- 
gether.” On the triad of ‘“‘ thought, word, deed,” the 
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whole morality is based. Three days after death the 
soul of a man is judged at the Chinvat Bridge. His 
actions are weighed in a scale pan, and if the good 
outweigh the evil, even by the smallest particle, he 
passes over the bridge into heaven; but if the evil 
preponderate, he is hurled into the abyss of hell. If 
good and evil are at equipoise, he is sent to a sort 
of purgatory, known as Hamast-Gehan. <A curious 
idea is that, as capital increases with interest, so the 
good and bad of actions increase with the growth of 


time. Deeds in youth count for more than deeds in 
age. Five striking engravings illustrate the chief 


stages of initiation to the Parsee priesthood. 
THE MIKADO’S RELIGION. 


Shintoism, the State religion of Japan, is ex- 
pounded from various standpoints. A Christian 
convert, Matsugama, distinguishes the primitive 
Japanese faith found in the sacred books Kojiki (712 
A.D.) and Nohongi (720 A.D.), from that subsequent 
blending with Buddhism which in the ninth century 
produced Shintoism. Another Japanese Christian 
declares that : 

Shintoism has no written moral code, no system of 
abstract doctrine, because the laws of God are engrossed 
in the heart. This indwelling is the living law governing 
the moral nature. Formal prayer is not of much impor- 
tance, but believers observe prayer services. Confession 
of sin is made and the wrath of the Highest Being 
averted. The Emperor is the representative of the entire 
nation, and must therefore be its model. 
‘‘ THE BRAIN OF THE ENTIRE GLOBE.” 

The most interesting exposition is made by the 
Rt. Rev. Reuchi Shibata, eleventh president of the 
Zhikké (practical) sect of Shintoists. The common 
tradition of all Shintoists is that a generation of 
deities in the beginning created heaven and earth and 
all that in them is, and became ancestors of the 
Japanese, and that two of these deities, male and 
female, were the ancestors and founders of the Im- 
perial line in Japan. The Zhikk6 sect teach one 
original, eternal, absolute Deity, who took embodi- 
ment as male and female deities—together forming 
‘* thethree deities of creation.” These originated a gen- 
eration of deities, who in their turn gave birth to 
Japan, sun and moon, etc., etc. ‘‘ As every child of 
the heavenly Deity came into the world with a soul 
separated from the one original soul of Deity, he 
ought to be just as the Deity ordered.” The founder 
of the sect, born in 1541 A.D., received these revela- 
tions in Mount Fuji, which is thence regarded as the 
‘‘ abode of the divine Lord and as the brain of the 
entire globe ;” its plain and simple form and serene 
air being also regarded as moral example and emblem. 
‘*We should respect the present world, with all its 
practical works, more than the future world,” and 
especially regard Emperor and native land. 


A SHINTO SCHEME FOR ENDING WAR, 


This Shinto prelate reveals his practical aim by the 
following concluding appeal : 
While it is the will of Deity and the aim of all religion- 
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ists, that all His beloved children on the earth should en- 
joy peace and comfort in one accord, many countries look 
still with envy and hatred toward one another and appear 
to seek for opportunities of aking war under the slight- 
est pretext. . . . Now and here my earnest wish is 
this, that the time should come soon when‘all nations on 
the earth will join their armies and navies with one accord, 
guarding the earth asa whole, and thus prevent pre- 
posterous wars with each other. Theyshould also estab- 
lish a supreme court in order to decide the case when a 
difference arises between them. . . . There will thus 
ensue, at last, the universal peace and tranquillity which 
seem to be the final object of the benevolent Deity. 

The Rt. Rev. R. Shibata should go on amission to 
the Kaiser of Germany and Czar of Russia. 


WHAT THE JEWS HAVE DONE, 


The Jews are especially well represented in this 
volume, having from the first taken a most active in 
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terest in the Parliament. Dr. N. Kohler glowingly 
insists that the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, 
based upon the fatherhood of God, is essentially 
Jewish. Rev. Dr. H. P. Mendes, speaking as repre- 
sentative of orthodox Judiasm, finds the fatherhood 
of God announced by Moses, ‘Israel is My son, My 
firstborn,” ‘‘ implying that other nations are also His 
children.” Hence ‘‘ Malachi’s ‘Have we not all one 
Father ?’ does not surprise us.” Thus Israel supplied 
the ideal of universal brotherhood as well as of uni- 
versal peace and happiness. Dr. Mendes remarks 
upon the coincidence: In 521 B. C. Zoroastrianism 
revived; Confucius was then living; Gautama 
Buddha died in 534; the Jews had been long in Baby- 
lon ; there was traffic of merchants between China and 
India via Babylonia with Phenicia. He affirms that 
the modern Jews ‘‘ unite in the belief of the coming 
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Messiah,” and ‘‘ believe, soul and might, in the resto- 
ration to Palestine, a Hebrew State.” 


WHAT JEWS HAVE YET TO DO. 


Miss Josephine Lazarus declares that ‘‘ during the 
last hundred years Judaism has undergone more 
modification than during the previous thousand years.” 
Now, faced with the ubiquitous anti-Semitic move- 
ment, what must the Jew do? 


Change his attitude before the world, and come into 
fellowship with those around him. . . . Mankind at 
large may not be ready for a universal religion ; but let 
the Jews, with their prophetic instinct, their deep spir- 
itual insight, set the example and give the ideal. The 
world has not yet fathomed the secret of its redemption, 
and salvation may yet again be of the Jews. 


REMARKABLE NEWS ABOUT ISLAM, 


Islam was, perhaps owing to the interdict of the 


Sultan, poorly represented at the Parliament. Its 
chief spokesman was Mr. Mohammed Webb, “an 
American of the Americans,” who has been converted 
to the faith of the prophet. He roundly denies that 
Mohammed’s character was sensual, or that polyg- 
amy ever was orisa part of the Islamic system, or 
that the prophet ever encouraged or consented to the 
propagation of Islam by force. He ‘was as thor- 
oughly non-aggressive and peace-loving as the typical 
Quaker.” ‘‘Stated in the briefest manner possible, 
the Islamic system requires belief in the unity of 
God and in the inspiration of Mohammed. Its pillars 
of practice are physical and mental cleanliness, prayer, 
fasting, fraternity, almsgiving and pilgrimage.” Mr. 
Webb’s requirements are yet more elastic. ‘‘ Noman 
is expected to believe anything that is not in perfects 
harmony with his reason and common sense.” Like 
the Jews, he will not allow the Christians a monopoly 
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of the two doctrines most associated with their creed. 
‘“‘The Moslem brotherhood stands upon a perfect 
equality, recognizing only the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” 


THE LADDER, THE GATE, AND THE FIELD. 


One of the most imposing figures on the singularly 
picturesque platform was Archbishop Dionysios Latas, 
of Zante, who represented the Greek Church—‘‘ the 
mother of the Christian Churches,” as he called it. 

The peculiar feature about his paper is that ata 
time when Western critics are doing their best to 
eliminate as alien to the Christian faith the Hellenic 
elements which have entered it, this Eastern prelate 
claims for the entrance of just these elements a special 
divine Providence. 

If (said he) the ladder by means of which the Son and 
Word of God came down from Heaven into the world had 
its basis on Judaism, if the gate through which He passed 
was Palestine, still the field, the smooth and well culti- 
vated field on which the Messiah was to sow the doctrines 
of His Gospel and to reap the fruit of His teaching—that 
field was the Greek nation, the Greek element, the Greek 
letters, and the sound reasonings of the different systems 
of Greek philosophy. 

The Armenian Church was represented in essay 
and person. 

HOW IT IMPRESSED ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHS. 


The Roman Catholic Church, which has from the 
first taken deep interest in the Parliament, is admi- 
rably represented. Cardinal Gibbons contributes a 
paper in which he declares that he is more drawn to 
the Catholic Church by her system of organized 
benevolence than by her unity of faith, or sublime 
morals, or world-wide catholicity, or apostolical suc- 
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cession. Which remark explains much in the later 
developments of American Romanism. Archbishop 
Ireland promised his active interest from the first. 
Archbishop Feehan, of Chicago, and Archbishop Red- 
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wood, of New Zealand, took leading part in the open- 
ing session, and at the last session Bishop Keane pref- 
aced his discourse on ‘‘the ultimate religion” with 
the beautiful words : 

These days will always be to usa memory of sweetness. 
Sweet it has been for God’s long-separated children to 
meet at last, here to clasp hands in friendship 
and in brotherhood in the presence of the blessed and lov- 
ing Father of us all ; sweet to see and to feel that it is an 
awful wrong for religion, which is of the God of love, to 
inspire animosity, hatred, which is of the evil one ; sweet 
to tie again bonds of affection broken since the days of 
Babel, and to taste ‘‘ how good and how sweet a thing. it 
is for brethren to live in unity.” And we have felt, 
as we looked in one another’s eyes, that the only condition 
on which we can ever attain to unity in the truth is to 
dismiss the spirit of hostility and suspicion, and to meet 
on the basis of mutual trustfulness and charity. 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


Despite the refusal of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to countenance the Parliament, the Anglican Church 
was represented in person by Rev. Dr. Haweis and 
Dr. Momerie, and in an essay by Canon Fremantle. 
American Episcopacy was also in evidence. Count 
A. Bernstorff reported on the religious state of Ger- 
many, ‘‘ the greatest danger” in which he finds to be 
the spread of Ritschl’s system, but declares that 
‘‘ believing, evangelical Christianity in Germany is 


more a power now than it ever was before.” Rev. G.., 


Bonet-Maury reports from Paris the neo-Christian 
revival in France, welcomes the sympathetic philo- 
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sophic movement marked by Renan and Darmesteter, 
and predicts that France will remain a Christian land. 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND'S PLEA. 


Presbyterianism is well to the fore. Amonga host 
of others, Rev. Dr. Briggs treats of ‘‘ The Truthful- 
ness of Scripture,” Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce of ‘‘ Man’s 
Place in the Universe,” and Professor Henry Drum- 
mond on ‘“ Evolution and Christianity.” Dr. Drum- 
mond glorifies the services which the theory of evo- 
lution has rendered to the Church, avers that ‘‘ there 
is probably no more real unbelief among men of 
science than among men of any other profession,” and 
craves for the theological world “a clearing house, a 
register office, a something akin to the ancient councils, 
where the legitimate gains of theological science 
may be registered . . . andauthoritative announce- 
ments made of the exact position of affairs.” 

Among other Protestant luminaries may be men- 
tioned Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott, Th. J. Munger, G. 
P. Fisher, Washington Gladden, Pentecost, F. E. 
Clark, G. Dana Boardman, Professors Von Orelli and 
Richard T. Ely, and Rev. T. E. Slater. 
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CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The genial spirit which pervaded the Parliament 
seems to have happily blended frankness with court- 
esy, and the element of mutual criticism was only 
helpful. What has been termed the Christianity of 
Christ was rarely adversely canvassed. The Hon. 
Mr. Pung spoke somewhat in this vein, though with 
studied respect. He dismisses the miraculous narra- 
tives of the Gospels with scarcely concealed scorn. 
The Chinese honor Confucius not for miraculous per- 
formances of any kind, but for his virtuous example. 
Marvelous tales are doubtless popular. Chinese 
works could supply more than ten wagon loads of 
them. He pities Christian missionaries that they 
reach only the uneducated and immoral Chinese. 

I know that they will quote Christ’s words, ‘‘ I come 
not to save the righteous but sinners,” to refute me. This 
idea to be sure is excellent, but can hardly be made ap- 
plicable, it seems to me, to the present state of things. 

He urges the missionaries to win the confidence of 
the gentry, and suggests they be trained also in phys- 
ical science and sociology and Chinese customs. 


MISSIONARIES CRITICISED. 


There is much wholesome criticism of missionary 
methods. Mr. Pung complains that the Christian 
Scriptures have been execrubly translated into Chinese. 
He also advises that women and girls should not be 
allowed to frequent churches where men worshiped, 
but should be taught either at home or in separate 
assemblies ; and that converts be required to support 
their parents. He earnestly insists on missionaries 
inquiring into the moral character of their converts. 

The Buddhist Mr. Dharmapala complains that mis- 
sionaries are as arule intolerant and selfish. ‘‘ We 
want the lowly and the meek and the gentle teachings 
of Christ, not because we do not have them now, but 
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we want more of them.” A Brahman, Mr. Charya, 
says Christian missions have failed in India because 
‘*the religion which a conquering nation, with an ex- 
asperating consciousness of superiority, condescend- 
ingly offers to the conquered, must ever be disgusting 
to the recipients, however good it may be,” and be- 
cause ‘‘ Christians by tacit silence make people believe 
that the eating of animal food is a necessary prepar- 
atory course to baptism.” Generally the Asiatics 
seem to have made their hosts aware that Western 
religionists impress them as wanting in gentleness 
aud devoutness ; the energetic Western temperament 
is to their mild and meditative Eastern natures some- 
thing rough and almost brutal. 

Several of the non-Christian speakers lash very 
heavily the unchristian conduct of Christian nations. 
Mr. Hirai warmly denounces the iniquities caused by 
the refusal of Christian powers to grant treaty revis- 
ion to Japan, and the insolent treatment of Japanese 
immigrants. ‘If such be the Christian ethics—well, 
we are perfectly satisfied to be heathen.” The Jap- 
anese ‘ will not join Christianity as long as they 
think that it is Western morality to preach one thing 
and practice another.” 

Of counter criticism the most defiant is that of the 
Boston lecturer, the Rev. Jos. Cook. Said he: “I 
take Lady Macbeth on my right hand and her husband 
on my left, and we three walk down here. . . . I 
turn to Mohammedanism. Can you wash our ‘red 
right hands?* I turn to Confucianism and Buddhism 
and Brahmanism. Can yout wash our ‘red right 
hands?’ . . . It isa certainty that except Chris- 
tianity there is no religion under heaven that effect- 
ively provides for the peace of the soul.” 


WOMAN, 


Woman is well represented here. Deeply significant 
is the fact that, as the religions first meet on a com- 
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mon platform, woman stands there on equal footing 
with man. Besides women who deliver short ad- 
dresses, papers are contributed by a score of women, 
including six ‘‘ Reverends,” two Jewesses, and one 
Parsee convert to Christianity. Miss Willard describes 
‘“‘A White Life for Two.” Lady Henry Somerset 
writes a characteristically beautiful and thoughtful 
letter, hoping for ‘‘ an organized movement for united 
activity, based on the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” Mrs. Ormiston Chant dis- 
coursing on ‘The Real Religion of To-Day,” puts 
the old antithesis of justification by works and faith 
in the new way—that ‘‘ man’s duty to God” is reced- 
ing before the idea of ‘‘ God’s duty to man.” Non- 
Christian contributors are generally careful to state 
the attitude of their faith to the claims of woman. 


DR. SCHAFF INVITES THE POPE TO HEAD REUNION. 


‘‘T was determined to bear my last dying testimony 
to the cause of Christian union.” So said the Rev. 
Dr. Schaff, scarcely aware how near his end was. 
His testamentary utterance is worthy of the man. 
All churches, he urged—Greek, Roman, Protestant— 
shared in the sin of schism. Yet ‘‘ negative reunion, 
which would destroy all denominational distinctions,” 
would be untrue to the Providence which had pro- 
duced these distinctions. ‘‘A confederation of all 
English-speaking Evangelical Churches, and possibly 
an organic union,” is chiefly hindered by the ‘‘ historic 
Episcopate;” but Dr. Schaff hoped the Episcopal 
Church will interpret the historic Episcopate as ‘‘lo- 
cally adapted,” so as to include the ‘‘ historic Presby- 
terate.” But, Protestants united, ‘‘ union must in- 
clude the Greek and the Roman Churches.” If any 
church, then one of these must be ‘‘ the centre of uni- 
fication.” These two must come to agreement on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit and the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome. Dr. Schaff makes the curious pro- 
posal : 

What if the Pope, in the spirit of the first Gregory and 
under the inspiration of a Higher Authority, should in- 
fallibly declare his own fallibility in all matters lying 
outside of his own communion, and invite Greeks and 
Protestants to a fraternal pan-Christian council in Jeru- 
salem, where the mother-Church of Christendom held the 
first council of reconciliation and peace ? 

Canon Fremantle expresses himself as looking to 
the development of faith as opposed to systems and 
of the social movement as leading to reunion. Car- 
dinal Gibbons supplies a proof of this latter tendency 
when he says, ‘‘ Though we differ in faith, thank 
God there is one platform on which we stand united, 
and that is the platform of charity and benevolence.” 
On this platform a wider than Christian union is 
shown to be possible in the common agreement 
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against war and destitution, and even in some of the 
methods of remedy. 
THE ULTIMATE RELIGION ? 


There are occasionally tentative outreachings after 
some all-inclusive religion yet to be evolved. Dr. A. 
Réville lays down what he considers to be the scien- 
tific conditions of it. Professor D'Vivedi and the 
monk, Mr. Vivekananda, seem to conceive of it as a 
further expansion of the accommodating Hindu sys- 
tem. Japanese Buddhists call their faith ‘the 
synthetic religion.” But Dr. Barrows reports that 
‘no religion, excepting Christianity, put forth any 
strong and serious claims to universality.” The 
eagerness with which all faiths, excepting perhaps 
the Confucian, sought to lay claim to the doctrines of 
the Divine fatherhood and human brotherhood is 
deeply significant to the believer in the New Testa- 
ment. , 

We have here touched on but a few aspects of this 
multitudinous array of religious thought. There are 
whole mines of theistic and Christian evidences, of 
general and special social ethics, of projects for co- 
operative work and study, of pleas for certain forms 
of church government, etc., etc., which we have not 
sampled here. But the general impression left by 
this unique volume is certainly not in the direction 
of any eclectic syncretism or colorless pan-religion- 
ism. It is, to the Christian at least, emphatically 
Christian. The Archbishop of Canterbury, if he 
reads this record, will be glad to repent of his sus- 
picion that Christianity would be degraded by enter- 
ing into friendly consultation with other faiths. The 
comparison will doubtless act as a powerful solvent 
to any version of Christianity which is compounded 
of bigotry or haughty exclusiveness. It will tend to 
dissipate such Christianity as consists merely of a 
bundle of ideas caught up out of the teaching of 
Jesus, for Jews and Moslems and Parsees are quick 
to claim these as their own. But it has only brought 
out into fresh clearness the element that is vital in 
the Christian faith. The ultimate and universal 
religion, Professor Goodspeed has said, ‘‘is not so 
much Christianity as Christ. Such was the deepest 
voice of the Parliament.” Such undoubtedly is the 
deepest dint left on the mind by perusal of the record. 

It is thus easy to understand the prediction of a 
participant, ‘‘ A new impetus will come to Christian 
missions.” But the impetus is one that must not a 
little modify their methods, and breathe into them a 
larger and, gentler spirit. Liberal, evangelical, and 
Catholic Christians alike have come away from the 
Parliament, confessing to a new Divine impulse. To 
appropriate and assimilate what was then received is. 
now the privilege of English-speaking mankind. 





MISS CLARA BARTON AND THE RED CROSS. 


A STUDY OF RELIEF WORK AND OF AGENCIES TO MEET SUFFERING FROM 
WAR, PESTILENCE AND CATASTROPHE. 


BY SOPHIA WELLS ROYCE WILLIAMS. 


HOSE who remember the outburst of philan- 
thropic aid conducted through the Sanitary and 
Christiaty Commission during the years of our civil 
war have probably seen in the winter just over greater 
aid stretched out for those who sit in affliction than 
at any time since that period. During no winter for 
twenty years has the attention of so many people 
been drawn to the aid of the suffering both at their 
doors and throughout the land. This renaissance of 
relief at a time when the current catastrophe is only 
commercial is due to two causes : first, to the dire dis- 
tress of the day, and second, to the growing popular 
habit of effort to relieve the suffering caused by great 
disasters as well as to meet more regular and constant 
demands. -This increased effort for increased need is 
but a step in the steady Christianization of society. 
An examination of the great disasters of the past 
twenty-five years, culminating in the horror of Johns- 


MISS CLARA BARTON. 
town, will show that the largest expenditure and the 
most efficient and prompt aid has been given the 
greatest calamities, from the Chicago fire to the 
Johnstown flood, by organizations and committees 


formed for the occasion. Yet at all, praiseworthy 
work has been done by the National Red Cross So- 
ciety. Probably the most conspicuous before the 
public in the last ten years of relief work has been 
Miss Clara Barton. Who is Miss Clara Barton? The 
originator of the Red Cross Association in this coun- 
try. What is the Red Cross Association? This is a 
more difficult question to answer. To-day Miss 
Clara Barton, at sixty-four, after thirty years of work 
in relief of the misery of battle and disaster, is a 
slight woman, rather under sized, with soft brown 
eyes, thin gray hair and a large mouth—rather strong 
withal. Her hands are small, soft and delicate, freely 
used in gesture and emphasis during conversation. In 
talk she is, as might be expected of the woman of the 
lecture platform, the committee room and the wide 
direction of extensive work, rapid, quick and voluble. 


FROM FARM TO HOSPITAL. 


She was born in 18380. of farmer parents, at New 
England Village, a small hamlet near Oxford, Mass. 
After going to school in Oxford, she taught for a 
while a country school ; then went into a factory as 
cloth trimmer ; again taught until she had succeeded 
in saving money enough to give her a year’s study at 
Clinton Liberal Institute. From there she went to 
Bordentown, N. J., where she taught a free school 
until her eyes gave out, when, during Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, she obtained a position in the Patent 
Office at Washington. On the death of ‘her father 
shortly after, she took up the mortgage on the small 
farm, settling with her family. Her brother, who 
owned on the James River a turpentine distillery, 
knowing that it was certain to be destroyed by the 
Union forces, is said to have agreed with the Confed- 
erate commander to set fire to it when General But- 
ler’s army should reach a certain point. This was 
done, but he was captured before making his escape. 
Hearing of his capture, Miss Barton conceived the 
idea of going down to General Butler’s headquarters 
and making an effort to liberate her brother. She 
obtained a substitute for her position in the Patent 
Office, with whom she shared its pay. Just before the 
battle of Bull Run, she advertised in the Worcester 
(Mass.) papers, saying she would receive stores and 
money for the wounded soldiers at the front, which 
she would personally distribute. The appeal was so 
liberally answered that she filled a building at Sev- 
enth and Pennsylvania avenue and went to the front, 
where she succeeded in getting her brother paroled. 
He died in the autumn, again needing her interced- 
ing efforts, and she continued her work, nursing and 
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relieving suffering, supplies continuing to come to 
her until nearly the end of the war. 


DORRANCE ATWATER’S GREAT SERVICE. 


Her work was entirely independent of any of the 
State organizations and of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions. On returning to Washington she 
petitioned Congress, through Henry Wilson, for $15,- 
000, in payment for her services ‘- in endeavoring to 
discover missing soldiers of the army of the United 
States and in communicating intelligence to their 
relatives.” A bill was finally passed giving her $15,000 
for expenses already incurred and for services to be 
rendercd, that appropriation having reference to 
her proposed search for the graves of soldiers, un- 
known, missing or unrecorded, in Southern prisons 
and elsewhere. The path to this work opened for 
Miss Barton through the records kept by Dorrance 
Atwater, a Connecticut boy prisoner at Andersonville. 
He had been detailed to keep for the prison authorities 
a record of the dead and their burial. Thinking that 
their people at home would like, if possible, to know, 
he preserved sometimes on a bit of paper, sometimes on 
arag, or anything that he could get and kept always 
concealed, a duplicate set of records, with the graves 
carefully indicated on a plot of the burial ground. On 
being liberated he was sent home and lay for weeks 
on a bed of illness. As soonas he was able, he wrote 
the War Department that he had 15,000 names, and 
that the graves ought at once to be marked or the 
summer’s rank growth would render it impossible to 
identify them, so slight were the present markings. 
The Department pigeon-holed his letter and lists, re- 
fusing to return them, but gave him a place in one of 
the departments. One day he saw in the post office 
a notice asking for information of the burial of dead 
Union soldiers, and signed ‘Clara Barton.” He 
wrote to her and offered her the 15,000 names if he 
could get them. With her assistance he succeeded in 
obtaining them from the War Department and had at 
once a boat put at his disposal,—boards and nails 
and paint, with carpenters to make the wood into 
head-boards, and was sent to mark the graves more 
permanently. Miss Barton accompanied him and to- 
gether thousands of graves were marked at Ander- 
sonville and elsewhere, the work at Andersonville de- 
pending altogether on the Atwater records. 


LIFE AFTER THE WAR, 


Her war labors over, she sought the lecture plat- 
form and made an arrangement with a New York 
lecture bureau to lecture for 300 nights at $100 a 
night. She was well advertised and managed, and 
drew crowded houses almost everywhere she went. 

In the spring of 1867 she broke down. In seven 
years she had freed herself from clerical thraldom, 
organized her own work for the wounded and se- 
cured the opportunity to rescue thes® unmarked 
graves from forgetfulness and given two winters to 
lecturing. In 1869, nearing her fortieth year, she 
went abroad for necessary rest and recuperation. 
The next year the Franco-Prussian War broke out, 








- Commune in Paris. 
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and Miss Barton did some effective work among the 
wounded, especially at Strasburg. From Strasburg 
she went to relieve the suffering after the fall of the 
Her services won her the Prus- 
sian order of merit, gave her acquaintance with the 
working of the Red Cross agencies in Switzerland 
and Germany, and brought her under the notice of 
the head of the latter society, the Empress Augusta. 


DECORATIONS ABROAD ; NEGLECT AT HOME. 


As the result of this and other visits and services, 
Miss Barton has received an amethyst cut in the form 
of a pansy, the gift of the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
her personal and beloved friend; the jewel of the 
American Red Cross, the Servian decoration of the 
Red Cross, presented by Queen Natalie; the Gold 
Cross of Remembrance, presented by the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Baden ; a Red Cross medal, the gift 
of the Queen of Italy, and an English docoration, 
pinned on her dress by Queen Victoria’s own hand. 
When all was over Miss Barton returned from 
Europe to find, as many others have done, who have 
won for themselves fame abroad, that her work was 
almost wholly unknown here. The bitterness of the 
disappointment only those can appreciate who have 
felt it. Coming as it did after a severe strain, the re- 
sult was a long and serious illness, which resulted in 
her spending seven months in the Columbian Hospital 
at Washington. She spent the Winter of 1877 
in Washington, endeavoring to get the Red Cross 
Convention signed. The summer of 1877 was 
spent at Dansville, and the winter of 1878 again 
found her at Washington, where she met with 
no further success, and she again returned to 
Dansville. During the winter of 1879 her sympathiz- 
ers, to whose care she had intrusted the pushing 
through of the Red Cross Convention, wrote her that 
it would be signed in a few days. For reasons of her 
own Miss Barton ordered proceedings stopped at 
once. In the spring of 1881 she herself came on to 
Washington and succeeded in getting the convention 
signed, while Congress passed the needed legislation. 


THE UNITED STATES SIGNS THE PACT. 


This action was reached as a result of pleas ad- 
dressed by M. Gustave Moynier, the originator and 
president of the Swiss Red Cross Association, to 
President Garfield, and answered in a sympathetic 
letter by: Secretary Blaine in May, 1881, just before 
the President’s martyr death. On May 21, 1881, 
an association was formed in Washington, D. C., 
to be known as the American (National) Association 
of the Red Cross, and a constitution was adopted, the 
first article of which requires that its office be located 
at Washington, D. C.,and another that the associa- 
tion ‘‘shall consist of the subscribers hereunto and 
such other persons as shall hereafter be elected to 
membership, and it shall constitute a Central Na- 
tional Association with power to organize State and 
territorial associations auxiliary to itself.” 

At a subsequent meeting held on June 9, 1881, 
Miss Clara Barton was elected President. 








MISS CLARA BARTON AND THE RED CROSS. 


The National Society of the Red Cross in Washing- 
ton is established in a large brick house at the corner 
of Seventeenth and F streets, N. W.. standing on a 
terrace high above the pavement, a fact which adds 
much to the impression it makes. The walls of the 
broad hall running through the center of the house 
are gracefully draped with the flags of the various 
nations for whose suffering soldiers Miss Barton has 
worked. Various Red Cross flags ‘also float from the 
walls. At the end of the long parlors is a large, 
beautiful blue and white silk flag of Greece, and in 
strong contrast with this a large insignia of the Red 
Cross in its brilliant red ani white. 

Here Miss Barton makes her home, when not at 
work in the field alleviating the sufferings of some 
storm-stricken people. 

FIELD WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 

Miss Barton’s first personal Red Cross field relief 
work was done in 1882, when the Mississippi river « 
overflowed its banks. Having less than $1,000 in the 
Red Cross treasury, she started for the scene of the 
disaster. Before she had fairly left Washington, the 
Associated Press wires sent news of the disaster flash- 
ing to every part of the country, accompanied by 
appeals for aid, to be sent at once to Clara Barton at 
Cincinnati. Aid poured in from every direction. So 
generous was the response that more came than was 
needed. Always frugal and careful, Miss Barton put 
by the surplus for the next great disaster, which 
soon followed in the overflow of the Ohio in 1883, 
and of the Louisiana cyclone in the same year. In 
the following year the Red Cross again found work 
to do in the overflow of both the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. ; 

In 1884, the government having appropriated $3,000 
for the purpose, Miss Barton again went abroad, this 
time accompanied by Mr. ‘A. S. Solomons and Judge 
Sheldon, to represent the American Red Cross at the 
International Conference at Geneva. f 

In 1886 the drouth in Texas necessitated more work 
by her agents. When the Charleston earthquake 
occurred, in the same year, Miss Barton was in Cali- 
fornia, endeavoring to regain her health. She re- 
mained until early in December, when she returned 
by way of Charleston. In 1887 she again represented 
the United States government at the court of their 
Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Baden, at Carlsruhe. In the same year she relieved 
the sufferers from the Mt. Vernon cyclone. 

The terrible Johnstown disaster occurred May 31, 
1889. The relief begun by private effort (afterwards 
organized as the State Commission) was first on the 
ground, giving most efficient aid in every possible’ 
way. Later Miss Barton arrived on the field, after 
which the distribution of clothing was under the per- 
sonal supervision and direction of the ‘‘ National Red 
Cross Headquarters.” The entire sum expended by 
the society at Johnstown was about $40,000. 

THE SEA ISLAND HURRICANES. 

The Sea Island hurricanes, which Mr. Joel Chand- 
ler Harris has described in the February and March 
Scribner’s, give the last instance in which the Red 
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Cross has taken the field. In August the low islands 
which fringe the coast from Charleston to Savannah 
were struck by one of the West India hurricanes, 
which in every August and September start in the 
mid-Atlantic and are first heard of when they strike 
some island from the Windward Islands to Cuba and 
then follow a curving path along our coast. Tide and 
gale combined on that fatal August 28 to strip the 
low-lying islands along the South Carolina coast of 
every home and habitation, to destroy crops, to flood 
every well and to sweep hundreds to death in the 
wild rush of wind and wave. The population of the 
islands directly affected is about 9,000. The fringe 
of coast which felt the storm, whose serious effects 
did not extend far inland, was about 30,000 to 35,000. 
If the entire population which received damage along 
the lower parts of the coast be included, from 60,000 
to 75,000 persons suffered loss. Beaufort County, 
S. C., which felt the worst of the storm, is almost 
exclusively negro, and each decade sees a smaller 
white population. In 1870 the county had 5,309 
whites; in 1890, 2,695. Its colored population, 29,050 
in 1870, had only risen to 31,421 twenty years later. 
Simple, kind, inoffensive, ignorant, this black popu- 
lation, when its food crops were overwhelmed and its 
cotton ruined by the hurricane, while hundreds were 
drowned, was left utterly helpless and unable either 
to ask aid or to distribute it. 


THE NUMBER IN NEED. 


The estimate made by Mr. Harris and by Miss Bar- 
ton is that 30,000 were in need of food. The first aid, 
within a fortnight after the hurricane, was ‘extended 
by the Marine Hospital Service, which promptly ex- 
pended $5,000. Dr. G. W. Magruder, of the service, 
found that the territory which suffered most from - 
the storm was about 150 square miles in area and 
had a population of 9.000 persons, nearly all negroes. 
Within this area 660 houses were wrecked and 211 
drowned. Into this wrecked and disorganized com- 
munity the calm skill of the Federal service entered. 
Graves were dug, 195 wells cleaned, seven new ones 
dug and twenty-three curbed, thirty-nine miles of 
drains opened and a physician told off to each island. 
In three weeks 3,709 cases of illness were treated, a 
third of the population. It is impossible to read the 
brief, colorless, self-contained report of the self- 
denying labors of Dr. Magruder and his associates, 
Dr. Carson, Dr. Copeland, Dr. Allen Stuart, Dr. J, 
C. Woodruff and Dr. W. P. Gibbes, without pro- 
found admiration for the prompt and efficient aid 
given by the Marine Hospital Service. 

‘* Happily for the country,” says Dr. Magruder in - 
closing November 3, 1893, ‘* the colossal work of fur- 
nishing subsistence to this large population has been 
undertaken by the Red Cross Society under the lead- 
ership of its president, Miss Clara Barton, who has 
already for the past six weeks been doing noble work, 
and it is surely to be hoped that the approach of 
spring will find another magnificent charity brought 
to the successful termination which usually charac- 
terizes the work of this society.” Two months later, 
Miss Clara Barton made a mid-field report. Assum- 
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ing control October 2, the Red Cross Society received 
up to January 9, 1894, $23,926.36 and on that date all 
but $6,383.12 had been expended. Mr. Harris’ testi- 
mony corroborates Dr. Magruder’s prediction. Small 
rations have been given out, a peck of grits and a 
pound of pork a week to each applicant, lumber, 300,- 
000 feet, has been bought and distributed, men were 
paid in rations to rebuild ruined houses and the dis- 
trict made as far as possiole self-supporting and self- 
helping. So far as one can judge, the work of relief 
has been well done. It has met criticism in some 
well-informed quarters. The aggregate amount dis- 
tributed is not large, and the ration small. Much of 
the repair would doubtless have been done in any case, 
but it is much to have intelligent direction on the 
ground and a little aid goes a long way in the simple 
life of a negro population, living in waters which 
swarm with fish and who live frugally the year 
around. Besides its own money receipts, the Red 
Cross has had to distribute the trains sent South by 
the New York World, large supplies from other 
quarters and hundreds of packages of clothing. It is 
expected to continue aid for six months or until the 
early cropscomein. Fortunately, food begins to grow 
early and the expenditure of $260 a day in winter 
cannot be long necessary. 
ASSOCIATE SOCIETIES. 

Under the Red Cross constitution there have been 
several ‘‘ associate societies” established at various 
points. The first one, known as the ‘‘ Dansville Soci- 


ety of the Red Cross,” was established at Dansville, 


N. Y. This associate society was the very first to 
enter the field, sending under care of Major Mark J. 
Bunnell relief to the flame-stricken people of Michi- 
gan in 1881. 

The citizens of Rochester, N. Y., were the no text 
fall into line, under the title of ‘‘ Society of the Red 
Cross of Monroe County.’”’ They at once sent relief 
to the burned districts of Michigan under the personal 
care of Prof. J. B. Hubbell. The Society of the Red 
Cross of Onondaga County was next formed at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Associate Society of the Red Cross of Philadel- 
phia, of which Dr. Pancost is president, was es- 
tablished in 1886, and incorporated June 7, 1890. It 
was the first organized body on the field at Johns- 
town. Thirty hours from the first call to action, 
‘*supplied for almost any possible emergency, with 
food, clothing, medicine and a completely appointed 
hospital camping equipage, the Field Corps, consist- 
ing of surgeons, physicians, nurses, quarter-masters 
and treasurer, departed for the scene of the disaster. 
This relief corps of the Philadelphia branch at one 
time had three hospitals in operation. Of these, 
the official ‘‘Red Cross Field Hospital” was con- 
tinued until November19. Then, after feeding over 
5,000, caring for 165 hospital cases, fifty-five of which 
were typhoid cases, and expending $11,000, the field 
work, covering a period of twenty-four weeks, was 
declared finished and the Relief Corps recalled. The 
hospital buildings, in complete running order, were 
transferred with all they contained tothe care of the 
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Cambria County Medical Society for the continued use 
of Johnstown. This hospital stands as a permanent 
memorial of the world’s beneficence exerted in behalf 
of the stricken city. At the dedication Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, of Philadelphia, who delivered the address, 
made an earnest plea for aid in behalf of the Russian 
famine. A subscription of $5,000 was raised and 
afterwards turaed over to Miss Barton. Important as 
the Red Cross work was at Johnstown, it was after 
all but a very small amount compared with the 
$2,912,346.30 received by the State Commission. 

Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Bedford, Indiana, thinking 
the American National Red Cross ought to own a 
house in which might be established during times of 
peace training schools for nurses, storehouses or 
other such educational, charitable, or philanthropic 
edifices as its president might deem necessary, and 
which in times of war should be neutral ground, has 
recently deeded to this society 782 acres of valuable 
land in Lawrence County, Indiana. It has upon it a 
village, postoffice, barns, tenement houses, orchards 
and forests, including groves of maple, and quarries 
of Bedford oolitic stone, as well as a river frontage of 
one mile in length. 

THE RED CROSS THE UNITED STATES HAS. 

For thirteen years since the United States signed 
the Geneva Convention the National Red Cross Asso- 
ciation in this country has been Miss Clara Barton, 
and Miss Clara Barton has been the National Red 
Cross Society. Thisis natural. It has its disadvan 
tages. Itis natural because after sixteen years of un- 
availing efforts by others, Miss Barton secured the 
ratification of the Convention by the President and 
the Senate and the passage of an appropriation by 
Congress. Under our government a task like this is 
not discharged in a day. Itcanonly be accomplished 
by long, unintermitting and patient work, which is 
called lobbying in a bad cause and exerting influence 
over legislation in a good one. Enough others had 
tried. The natural and the better course would have 
been for the Sanitary and Christian Commissions at 
the close of the war to merge and continue their ex- 
istence under the new name suggested by the Geneva 
Convention. Our war had seen such aid to the 
wounded as the world had never witnessed. The 
gathering at Geneva was in part due to our demon- 
stration of what could be done by private effort sup- 
plementing insufficient military provision in war. 
The Geneva Cross itself, long familiar as a badge of 
aid and mercy with Hospitallers or Knights of Malta, 
had been used as a hospital signal in our war. It had 
replaced in our field service the old yellow hospital 
flag, associated here with yellow fever and pestilence. 
The Geneva Convention really did little more in 1864 
than recognize and embody in the law of nations the 
ameliorations of the horrors of war which our experi- 
ence had shown possible. Anxious toadopt and share 
in the international movement, Dr. Bellows, fresh 
from his supreme labors at the head of the Sanitary 
Commission, organized January 26, 1866, atthe rooms 
of the Commission, the ‘‘American Association for the 
Relief of the Misery of Battle Fields; a centralnational 
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committee .auxiliary to the ‘Comité International 
de Sécours au Militaires Blessés,’ constituted by an 
International Conference at Geneva, Switzerland.” 
This cumbrous title expressed the purpose of the new 
organization which should have been the connecting 
link between the Sanitary Commission and the new 
international movement intended to carry on the same 
work, The association issued two annual reports 
and then died. It is a way movements have when 
they are begun in New Yorkand need action at Wash- 
ington. 

For ten years the worthy men in this movement 
asked our government to sign a convention to which 
over thirty States had given their adhesion. The 
most liberal of all nations in practical benevolence in 
war was proving the least liberal in the far-sighted 
preparations of peace. What no one else had done 
the little, gray-haired, voluble, diplomatic, untiring 
woman at the head of the Red Cross accomplished. 
She knew her Washington. She had urged claims. 
She had pushed patience for pension legislation. She 
gave her whole time to the work. She enlisted 
friends who did as much as herself. The result was 
as natural as her success in securing the ratification 
of the Convention and an appropriation. 

THE RED CROSS IT OUGHT TO HAVE. 

What the United States ought to have is a National 
Red Cross Society with a man like Bishop Potter at 
its head, with Pierrepont Morgan its treasurer, with 
leading men in our great cities, like Higgenbotham 
and Armour, and the rest who ran the World’s Fair, 
on its board, with delegates from the Philadelphia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and the New 
York Academy of Medicine and like bodies in Boston 
and other cities, and the Army, Navy and Marine 
Hospital Staff, on its board of medical and surgical 
control and with a constituency representing the en- 
tire country. Instead, the country has Miss Clara 
Barton, industrious, indefatigable, persistent and en- 
thusiastic. For thirteen years the National Society 
of the Red Cross has been in existence. It has raised 
great sums. It has had great publicity. The Asso- 
ciated or United Press representative has nearly al- 
ways been connected with it. It has worked much 
relief. It has been of great service to suffering hu- 
manity, but when one asks for detailed reports, for 
itemized statements of disbursements, for a careful 
recapitulation of its labors, its achievements, its fail- 
ures, its experience and the teaching and lesson of 
its work—these things either do not exist or are not 
furnished. ‘‘ Mid-work” reports are issued while 
work is being prosecuted and funds are needed, but 
if full and detailed reports of the work when it is 
over are prepared, they do not apparently see the 
light. ‘‘Our business affairs,” says Miss Barton, ‘are 
just as private as any merchant’s.” The government 
appropriations are, of course, audited. With Mr. 
George Kennan as treasurer, it is certain that all 
moneys passing through his hands are carefully ac- 
counted ‘and rigorously audited. I doubt if there 
ever was a charity which lasted somany years, which 
has disbursed such large sums and which has been 
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so constantly before the public but which has so scanty 
publications. I asked its officers for reports. I 
pleaded for all its statements, and two or three 
pamphlets were all I could secure. Manifestly, these 
things ought not to be. This national body ought 
to have a national organization, a national board, 
and reports which would stand as model and guide 
for all relief work, the country over. 
THE RED CROSS ELSEWHERE. 

Mark the difference in other lands. In every 
European country the Red Cross is organized on the 
lines already indicated as wise for the United States. 
Ten years ago the British United Service Magazine 
gave an exhaustive account of the Red Cross. The 
germ of the movement began in the Frauenverein of 
Frankfort in 1813. This association of ladies was 
strengthed in 1815 by inter-societies in other German 
cities. In 1854, the work of Florence Nightingale 
in the Crimea showed the value of personal and pri- 
vate initiative in supplementing military medica} 
service in the field. In 1859, during the Franco-Ital- 
ian war, a powerful association, eliciting heavy sub- 
scriptions, was formed in Austria, which also pos- 
sesses two permanent organizations in the Teutonic 
Order and the Sovereign Order of the Knights of 
Malta which have devoted their old foundations and 
mediwval machinery to hospital service, special at- 
tention being paid to soldiers in time of war. In 
1885 the former had forty-three columns ready for 
the field with three ambulances apiece, one fourgon 
and one cooking wagon. The Order of Malta has six 
complete railway hospital-trains, each composed of 
sixteen carriages. 

Switzerland, as in so much else, however, led Eu- 
rope in this modern movement. The Sociétié des Sé- 
cours, established at Zurich in 1847, was the first per- 
manent organization formed in peace, with medical 
men and ambulances ready at a moment’s notice to 
take the field, as it has done in every great European 
conflict since its organization. In 1870 its train was 
moving the afternoon of the day on which war was 
declared. Twelve years after its work began, M. J. 
Henry Dunant, of Geneva, published his ‘‘ A Recol- 
lection of Solferino,” an epoch-making description of 
the total collapse of the French and Italian military 
medical service after that battle. Translated into 
many tongues, and widely circulated, it led the Ge- 
neva Society of Public Utility to discuss in 1862 
‘‘whether means might not be found to form during 
peace a society whose aim should be to help the 
wounded during war.” In October, 1863, as a result 
of their action, a conference of the representatives of 
16 European governments met at Geneva. The 
premises upon which this conference acted in adopt- 
ing the Geneva Convention was that : 

**At every period and among all nations, from 
Cyrus down to Napoleon III, the personnel and ma- 
terial of the army medical departments have been in- 
sufficient.” 

The principle of this Convention is simple, though 
often misunderstood. Surgeons, nurses and ambu- 
lance trains had long been held te be non-combatants. 
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The Geneva Convention declared them neutral, pro- 
vided and this was its important step, they wore the 
badge of a red cross on a white ground, which had 
previously been stamped, passed and issued by the 
military authorities. Unless this indispensable pre- 
liminary has been carried out a Red Cross Society 
has no standing whatever. The natural corollary of 
this proposition is that in all European countries, 
where fighting is serious business, the Red Cross So- 
cieties are in intimate relations with the military 
medical staff and under government patronage and 
supervision. In England this relation is less intimate. 
In this country it scarcely exists, though nominally 
recognized. 

This relationship is made clear by Mr. John Furley, 
of London, in a paper on ‘“‘ Red Cross and First Aid 
Societies,” kindly furnished me in proof by Dr. Hurd, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and earlier by the 
same contributor in the Nineteenth Century of De- 
cember, 1885. At that date thirty-two National Red 
Cross societies had been formed. Each is independ- 
ent. Each has its own methods. Each, it must be 
remembered, has no rights in time of war except as 
its badge reissues from the military authorities. To 
promote the mutual working of these societies, after 
the first conference in Geneva in 1864, another was 
held in 1868 and three conferences since, in 1867 at 
Paris, at Berlin in April, 1869, and in Genera in 1884. 

GERMANY, FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In Germany, as might be expected, the most com- 
plete organization exists, loose in peace, rigid in war. 
Various aid societies existin the several States, one of 
which, the Samaritar Verein, follows closely the lines 
of the English St. John Ambulance Association. In 
war, the direction of these branches is centralized 
under the Chief Committee of the German Association 
of the Red Cross. This body of delegates has as its 
presiding control a commissary inspector acting on be- 
half of the government. The Empress Augusta was 
the real head of the movement and she has a worthy 
successor in the present Empress. When the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out this society had $2,900,000 
in its treasury. Itis probably better provided to-day. 
Ten years ago it had 600 female nurses, 120 male, and 
organizations in 35 large towns ready to take the field. 

In France, three societies; L’ Association des Dames 
Frangaises, l’Union des Femmes de France and the 
Société de Sécours aux Blessés (the last the French 
Red Cross), are by decrees of 1884 and a more recent 
date given legal authority to co-operate in war with 
the Military Sanitary Service, their presidents placed 
in direct relation with the Secretary of War, their 
delegates accredited to each corps commander and all 
aid given in war directed in this way through a single 
channel, The French Red Cross has an ambulance 
force at each corps headquarters, keeps up depots of 
supplies, a force of registered surgeons and nurses, 
turns out at manoeuvres and in peace pursues the 
pious task of erecting tablets over the graves of the 
French dead, this having been done in 171 German 
towns and villages. 

The Russian Red Cross Society has a well-defined 
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relation to the Headquarters Staff and the Medical 
Department. In December, 1877, it was employing 
ninety doctors, ten apothecaries, one hundred and 
twenty dressers, ninety students, five hundred Sisters 
of Mercy, five hundred male nurses and a reserve of 
four hundred persons. In the war of 1877-8 it estab- 
lished 13,120 beds, with 24,973 more by affiliated 
agencies, gave succor to 116,296 patients, including 
2,863 officers, and lost by death but 2,863 patients: 

Each European country has a like organization. 
Austria centers its committees at Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth. In the Franco-Prussian war they disbursed 
$442,000. Italy in the same war united its committees 
at Milan. 

IN CONTRAST WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 

England has its British National Aid Society, the 
‘* Red Cross.” The St. John Ambulance is an independ- 
ent body, organized to give first aid to the injured, but 
ready to co-operate inwar. The Volunteer Medical 
Staff Corps is organized on the army model instead 
of being, like our National Guard Medical Staff, 
a scattered and divided body. Asthe British National 
Aid Society has been comparatively quiescent in time 
of peace, its inaction has given encouragement toa 
number of kindred societies, forinstance, the Stafford 
House and Lord Blantyre’s Committees, Lady Strang- 
ford’s Fund and so on, while the Princess of Wales 
Branch of the National Aid and Canadian Princess 
Louise Fund are quite independent. This has, as 
Mr. Furley points out, ‘‘ led to a wasteful expenditure 
of money and energy and created confusion and doubt 
in the minds of generous contributors.” 

The absence of any central organization strong 
enough to command public opinion, control public 
action and supervise and supplement local and offi- 
cial action has had the same effect here. An expert 
like Major John S. Billings would undoubtedly ad- 
vise such acentral society. Official Washington would 
not. The Marine Hospital Service, under the very ca- 
pable command of Surgeon-General Walter Wyman, 
has already drawn under its control national quaran- 
tine and has its official eye on relief work, towards 
which it took an important step at Beaufort. When a 
great disaster comes, like Johnstown, a State Commis- 
sion steps forward and spends $3,000,000. Philadelphia 
maintains, as our French friends would say, en per- 
manence, a ‘‘ Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee,” 
which keeps a fund in hand for emergencies, and this 
winter has taken charge of the work of relief for the 
unemployed on a great scale. In New York, the 
Chamber of Commerce has frequently raised money 
and superintended relief operations through commit- 
tees. As Mr. Furley shows, it is an enormous ad- 
vantage in all work of this kind if stretchers, ambu- 
lances, beds, and all hospital equipage, in all places are 
on acommon pattern, registered under a common or- 
ganization and affiliated. A national organization, car- 
rying the Red Cross, which could secure this and or- 
ganize local organizations through thecountry would 
be in a position when diaster befell in peace or when 
war came to start all the machinery of relief rounda- 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


TO THE RESCUE OF THE SEA ISLANDERS. 


T was a happy thought that suggested to the editor 
of Scribner’s the plan of commissioning Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris to visit the Sea Islands, which 
were last fall swept by the terrible West Indian hur- 
ricane with such dire results. Mr. Harris and the 
artist who accompanied him were given every facility 
to seek out the particulars of the awful calamity, be- 
ing conveyed in tugs and steam launches from point 
to point through the sinuous estuaries which cut up 
and divide this marshy archipelago. No one other 
than the author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus ” could have given 
here and there the veridical touches of negro dialect 
and temperment which go to make up a complete 
picture of the isolated, hapless community. 

The islands are of importance to the outer world 
chiefly on account of the fine cotton which grows 
there luxuriantly in response to very little persuasion 
on the part of the easy going agriculturists. It is of 
a finer grade than is produced anywhere else in 
America, and fetches sixty cents a pound when care- 
fully prepared, or twenty-five in the rawest state. 
The darkies raise it,.or rather it raises itself, on com- 
fortable farms which often belong to them, and which 


are sometimes of ten, thirty or forty acres in extent. 


A GENTLE, SIMPLE RACE OF NEGROES. 


Mr. Harris removes the popular impression that 
the inhabitants of the islands are still utter savages. 
‘It is just twenty years since I first saw and studied 
the speech and characteristics of the Sea Island ne- 
groes; more than twenty years since Daddy Jack 
astonished me with his Gullah talk, half African and 
less than half English. During that time there has 
been a great improvement in the negroes of this 
region. They are still different from their brothers 
in the upland plantations, but the Gullah element is 
nearly wiped out and the Congo type is rapidly dis- 
appearing. They are not so gay as the upland negro, 
they do not belong to the same tribes; but they are 
gentler, they are more unaffected, and there is a 
flute-like note in their voices, a soft, lilting intonation 
at the close of their sentences that is indescribably 
winning.” 

THE FORCE OF THE DISASTER. 

The island had been scourged before by fearful 
storms, and the oldest inhabitants had set down ten 
and twenty years as the probable periods of these 
visitations, but last year broke all these theories and 
all records. Hurricane succeeded hurricane, and the 
last fatal storm was unparalleled in ferocity. 

‘It is,” says Mr. Harris, ‘‘ the most disastrous that 
ever visited this coast. It struck helplessness where 
it was weak. It is not to be measured by the de- 
struction of life which it caused, though that was 


something terrible, but by the suffering which has 
followed. 

‘*It is estimated, and the estimate is not in the 
nature of a rough guess, that two thousand five hun- 
dred lives were lost in theislands and on the adjacent 
coast. The truth would not be missed very far if the 
number were placed at three thousand. Not all of 
those were lost in the storm. Two thousand persons, 
the great majority of them negroes, were drowned or 
killed on the night of the storm. The others died 
from exposure, from a lack of food or from the mala- 
rial fever that was epidemic on the islands during 
the hot September days that succeeded the disturb- 
ance.” 

But this débdcle did not give the measure of the dis- 
aster, for twenty or thirty thousand people were left 
destitute in the face of the winter months. The stores 
from the wreck of the ‘‘ Savannah ” saved many from 
starvation, but they were only a handful, and six 
months of the leanest variety were before these thou- 
sands of poor creatures. 


MISS BARTON AND THE RED CROSS, 


It was here that Miss Clara Barton stepped into the 
breach and began relief work in the systematic, de- 
tailed method which was necessary in coping with 
such a giant wolf at the door of these widely sepa- 
rated little cabins, 

Mr. Harris says frankly that he set out on his tour 
of investigation with no enthusiasm for the Red 
Cross Society and the kind of work he thought it 
likely todo. But he hastens to announce the error 
of these preconceived judgments, and to pay a 
hearty tribute to the noble work which Miss Barton 
was conducting from her headquarters at Beaufort. 
‘‘Miss Barton and her assistants had faced a good 
many emergencies, but I have their word for it that 
the conditions they were compelled to deal with in 
relieving the population of the Sea Islands have 
never been paralleled in all their experience. The 
problem before them was new, but they had the ca- 
pacity for organization, the gift of promptness, the 
quality of decision; they had tact, energy, and en- 
terprise. They knew what was to be done at once, 
and there was no delay nor yet undue haste in set- 
ting the machinery of relief in motion. The local 
committees turned over everything to the Red Cross, 
and immediately the work of relief, as distinguished 
from indiscriminate charity, took form and became 
substantial. 

‘“*Miss Barton had some experience with the 
negroes of this region in the first months after the 
war, and therefore had nothing to learn or to unlearn 
in dealing with them. Her name was known to the 
older ones, and one old negro woman—Aunt Jane— 
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who had cooked for her ‘ when freedom come ’bout,’ 
came thirty miles to see her. 

THE DIFFICULTIES BEFORE THE RESCUERS, 


‘‘But with all its experience, with all its energy 
and discipline, the Red Cross Society was compelled 
to move slowly. It was not superior to the lack of 
the means of communication. It could not give boats 
to its messengers nor wings to its messages. All that 
it could do was to launch some of the boats that had 
been blown ashore and hire others that had Been 
rescued. Presently, too, the negroes began to recover 
some of their own boats that had lodged in the 
marshes, and then the work of organizing relief com- 
mittees on the islands began. It was slow and tedious. 
The delay was almost disheartening. Malarial fever 
was playing havoc with the destitute—not killing 
them outright, but so weakening them as to cause 
death from the lack of nourishing food or from ex- 
posure; for hundreds were living in the bushes, 
practically without shelter, and hundreds were with- 
out clothes. 

‘* Miss Barton and her assistants adopted from the 
very first the most rigid system of economy—a sys- 
tem far more efficacious in the end than any lavish 
dispensation of charity could have been. A peck of 
grits and a pound of pork—these are the rations for a 
family of six. They seem at first thought to be a 


poor excuse for charity, and the negro who goes after 
them in his little ox cart most likely takes them away 
with a disappointed look on his face, glancing back at 


the little bundles as he drives along, or shaking his 
head doubtfully as he measures their weight by lift- 
ing them in his hand. ‘ Mockin’ bud been eat mo’ 
dun dat!’ He remembered the days when the gov- 
erment poured out its bounty through the Freedman’s 
Bureau.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF HELP DOMINANT, 


‘*In the very beginning one thing was made clear 
to the negroes—that to get help they must help them- 
selves ; that there was to be no indiscriminate distri- 
bution of alms. Some of the older ones, remembering 
the days when the Freedmen’s Bureau was in opera- 
tion, came to the conclusion that the government had 
charge of the relief funds; but their minds were 
promptly disabused by the methods which the Red 
Cross adopted. Was a negro able towork? Then he 
was provided with tools and material—hammer, saw, 
nails and lumber—and set to building houses for fami- 
lies of women and children who had been left home- 
less. 

* The first object of the Red Cross Society was to 
aid the helpless, to succor those who were unable to 
work orto help themselves ; the next was to help 
those who were willing and able to help themselves. 
Miss Barton is very much afraid that this part of 
her work will be misunderstood. 

***T feel that we are standing on the edge of a vol- 
cano,’ she said, with asmile. ‘We have hada very 
delicate and difficult task before us. If is still before 
us. I have been doing, and propose to do, only what 
my judgment and experience approve. But you 


‘marshes. 
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know how small a foundation misrepresentation needs 
for a foothold. I expect to hear any day that Clara 
Barton and her Red Cross Society are selling—actu- 
ally selling—the supplies the people have donated for 
the relief of these Sea Island sufferers. You may 
smile—I smile myself to think of it—and yet itis a 
very serious matter. Our regulations do not permit 
us to give relief to able-bodied men. But these men 
need relief. There is no work for them todo. They 
are as absolutely dependent as if they had been crip- 
pled in the storm. Yet they are able-bodied ; they 
can work. They need food, they need clothes, and, as 
the cold weather comes on, their needs will be sorer.” 
STORIES OF THE STORM. 

Such a story teller as Mr. Harris naturally finds it 
hard to keep his pen from the instances of individual 
loss, the pathetic experiences of the blow which left 
these simple black folk fairly dazed and dumb. He 
interviews some of the mothers : 

‘*The woman who had spoken for him formed part 
of a little group standing near. She was rubbing the 
head of a four-year-old pickaninny. 

*** How many children have you ?’ she was asked. 

‘*«¢T’ree, suh. Two boy ; one lil’ gal.’ 

‘** Were any of them drowned ?’ 

‘* * How dee gwan drown, suh ?’ she answered, laugh- 
ing. The intonation of her voice was indescribable. 
‘I up'd de tree,’ she said, after a pause, with a gesture 
that explained how she saved them. ‘Dee choke— 
dee strankle—I up’d de tree!’ The woman turned 
and pointed to another woman who was standing 
apart by the water’s edge, looking out over the lonely 
‘She los’ dem chillun, suh. She have 
trouble.’ 

‘© And so it turned out. This woman, standing 
apart, as lonely as the never-ending marshes, had 
lost three children. She had five. In the fury and 
confusion of the storm she had managed to get them 
allinatree. The foundations of this place of refuge 
were sapped and the tree gave way before the gale, 
plunging the woman and her children into the whirl- 
ing flood. Three were swept from under her hands 
out into the marsh, into the estuary, and so into the 
sea. They were never seen any more. She had 
nothing to add to this story as brief as it is tragic. 
One moment she had five children clinging to her, in 
another moment there were only two. The angry 
winds and the hungry waters had torn them from 
her and swept them out of hearing before they could 
utter acry. But what this woman said did not run 
in the direction of grief. ‘I glad to God I got two 
lil’ one lef’.’ After all, the woman had reason to be 
glad. Pathetic as her own story was, it was not as 
touching as another that she told of a neighboring 
family. She showed where the house had stood, but 
there was nothing to mark its site, save a blackened 
stone that had lain in the fire place. Every other 
vestige of the cabin, and of the other cabins that had 
clustered near, was swept away. 

‘¢*Tirteen in de house, suh,’ the woman said, ‘I 
call dem w’en I run. I call dem an’run. If dee 
make answer I no yeddy dem. Dee gone!’” 
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A WAIF OF THE WHIRLWIND. 

‘‘ The negroes at this place had a mystery to deal 
with, and they were very much perplexed by it. 
The mystery was in the shape of a little old man, 
who had come into the settlement in the very middle 
and height of the storm. The negroes were not 
afraid of the little old man, but it was plain they re- 
garded him with something more than a shade of 
superstition. One of the negro men, trying to reach 
the big house, was tossed by the rising tide against a 
live oak, into which he clambered with all possible 
haste. He sat there all night, and at dawn found at 
his side the little old man, who was not only as con- 
tented as possible, but actually nodding on the limb. 
He was an entire stranger. The negro asked him 
who he was and where he came from, but all the re- 
ply he could get was ‘John Omcum.’ I spell the 
name the best I know how, phonetically. It may be 
Armcome, or Armstrong. But.‘ John Omcum’ was 
all that could be got out of the little old man in the 
tree. None of the negroes had ever seen him before, 
and none had ever heard of him. Where did he 
come from? Was he blown from Hilton Head Island 
across the long sweep of Port Royal Sound, or did he 
drift from one of the little islands in the Chechesee 
River? . 

“The little old man was pointed out to me. He 
stood apart, for he was too much of a mystery to in- 
vite familiarity on the part of the other negroes. He 
smniled shrewdly, blinked his little eyes, and seemed 
to feel some sort of pride in his peculiar position. 
He was old, and wrinkled, and dried up, and yet 
wonderfully alert.” 


RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

WO valuable articles relating to relief for the 
unemployed appear in the Forwm for Febru- 

ary, one by Mrs. Josephine S. Lowell, the other by 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. Mrs. Lowell, who is 
not only a close student of sociological problems but 
has also for years been one of the foremost practical 
workers in the relief of distress, points out that our 
present trouble is an acute disease rather than a 
chronic condition such as exists in London and else- 
where in England, and emphasizes that in any efforts 
for relieving the present distress this distinction must 
be clearly kept in mind, else there is great danger 
that the chronic condition may be unintentionally 
encouraged in New York and other American cities. 
“Tt cannot,” she says, ‘‘ be too often and emphatic- 
ally insisted upon that as the chronic distress and 
the acute distress of the unemployed are distinct in 
character and due to distinct and different causes, 
they also affect distinct classes of people and require 
distinct remedies, and what is said of one may be 
entirely inapplicable to the other. The problem which 
confronts us is clearly one of how to tide over a 
period of temporary distress without converting the 
acute disease into the chronic condition. The 
present acute distress may be said, broadly speaking, 
to be among men and women who have always sup- 
ported themselves and who have done their best to 
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provide for the future of themselves and their fami- 
lies ; and the want in which they now find themselves 
is not due usually to moral or intellectual defects on 
their own part, but to economic causes over which 
they could have had no control and which were as 
much beyond their power to avert as if they had been 
natural calamities of fire, flood or storm. 


THE DANGERS IN RELIEF. 


‘It is evident that to meet this distress measures 
which would not be suitable in dealing with chronic 
distress are a necessity. In this case education and 
moral training are, as a rule, not what is needed, but 
direct relief of temporary and pressing needs. But 
here arises the danger of encouraging chronic de- 
pendence in the weakest members of the class who 
are suffering, and, although in regard to the bulk of 
them there is no such danger, these weakest members 
must be protected against degeneration while their 
temporary needs are supplied. Another danger to be 
guarded against is that the relief offered to those who 
are only suffering from acute distress, and which is 
suitable to them, may not reach them, but may be 
turned aside and seized upon by the people who are 
in chronic need, and thus both increase the numbers 
of the latter and aggravate their condition. ” 

To avoid these dangers, therefore, the relief offered 
must be of a kind which those in acute distress will 
accept because it does not offend their self-respect, 
and which will not tempt those in a chronic state to 
depend upon others. ‘‘ Relief work seems the natural 
remedy, but relief work is a very dangerous thing. 
It tempts the industrious, because it is called work 
and is usually highly paid as compared with regular 
work, to leave the latter, which is permanent, and to 
depend upon the relief work, which soon fails them ; 
and it tempts the unstable and the lazy because it is 
not continuous, and they are allowed to work ina 
slack and unworkmanlike manner.” Relief work to 
be a benefit and not an injury must, Mrs. Lowell de- 
clares, be continuous, hard and underpaid. <A regu- 
lar day’s work for six days in the week must be given. 
The work should not be advertised, for publicity will 
only attract a large number of persons to whom work 
cannot be given, and the result will be disappoint- 
ment and added trouble to those managing the enter- 
prise. 

The reason for the difficulties presented in dealing 
with the question of relief for the unemployed Mrs. 
Lowell finds in the existence in every community of 
two classes of persons who are a constant burden 
upon the public, and who are distinct from the genu- 
ine workers, whether the latter be in distress every 
winter or only once in ten years. First there are the 
tramps, vagrants or laborers who, whether by their 
own fault or not, have become so unfit for regular 
work or decent living that they require a course of 
severe discipline before even an attempt to reform 
them can be made. Next the regular ‘ relief seekers,” 
who often have many virtues, but whose distress is 
due to inherent defects either of mind, body or char- 
acter. These two classes are only encouraged in 
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their weakness by charity. Neither of these classes 
are included among the unemployed, although both 
complicate every attempt to relievethe distress of the 
other. 

‘* But the greatest danger of all in trying to find arti- 
ficial means of support for any class of men or women 
is lest, by the very means which are adopted to help 
one hundred or one thousand, ten thousand should be 
injured. The sole permanent dependence of the great: 
mass of the toiling, striving men and women who 
carry on their weary tasks without comment or com- 
plaint is regular work, and if, by the attempt to sup- 
ply the comparatively-few who have temporarily lost 
this resource, there is any interference with trade or 
the regular market, which reacts unfavorably upon 
the producers, a greater mischief has been done than 
any amount of relief work or charitable effort can 
repair or atone for. ” 

The Church’s Opportunity. 

Dr. Abbott’s article is entitled ‘‘ The Personal 
Problem of Charity.” He, also, condemns careless 
and indiscriminate giving, and for the same reasons 
advanced by Mrs. Lowell, namely, because it aggra- 
vates the evil it pretends to cure, confounds the inno- 
cent with the guilty, and always degrades and angers 
the honest and deserving poor. 

In such times as these Dr. Abbott believes that 
every man should guard against adding to the general 
distress by increasing the number of the unemployed, 
and that business should be carried on when no profit 
results, and even temporarily ataloss. He urges the 
rich manufacturer and business man to follow the ex- 
ample set by Mr. Carnegie, who recently announced 
that his mills will continue to run, notwithstanding 
the depressed state of business. 

In conclusion, Dr. Abbott sets forth the duty of the 
Church in this time of distress: ‘‘ The Church of 
Christ has a great opportunity before it. Will it see 
and lay hold upon that opportunity? We have been 
asking ourselves, Why do not the poor come to 
church? Now the question is reversed: Will the 
Church go to the poor? I do not mean in contribu- 
tions to ‘ organized charities,’ but in personal visita- 
tion. In Christ’s picture of the judgment he does not 
say to the righteous, ‘I was an hungered, thirsty, a 
stranger, naked, sick and in prison, and ye sent a 
secretary unto me,’ but ‘ ye fed and clothed and vis- 
ited me.’ Now is the judgment day of the Church 
of Christ. And it is not enough for the Church to 
take care of its own poor. Some unhappy churches 
have no poor. Every city church ought to fix the 
geographical limits of a parish, for which it should 
assume responsibility, and, either alone or in con- 
junction with some other church or churches, should 
undertake to visit the entire district and ascertain 
where there is distress to be relieved. In this visit- 
ing the object should not be to do detective work— 
that is, to discover fraud; nor to do inquisitorial 
work—that is, to pry into the history of the family, 
rake over its past, learn its history and sit in judg- 
ment on its faults. Neither, on the other hand, 
should its object be the mere distribution of clothes, 
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food, fuel and money to any one who asks for it, on 
the principle of giving to those most who claim the 
most. It should be sympathetic, kindly, helpful, 
cautious. It should have experienced supervision, 
and supplies should be given out with caution. It is 
better to sell than to give, and to give a little rather 
than much, and never to give at all except with per- 
sonal inquiry or personal knowledge, and as the ex- 
pression of personal sympathy. But if cautious and 
experienced visitors cannot be secured, I would en- 
courage incautious and inexperienced ones to under- 
take the work. Inexperienced love is better than none 
at all. Between sympathy without wisdom and wis- 
dom without sympathy is a hard choice, and we 
ought not to be driven to it. But if the choice must 
he made the unwise sympathy is better than the un- 
sympathetic wisdom ; wisdom will be required in the 
work, while the suspicious and unsympathetic heart 
will grow more suspicious and more unsympathetic.” 


Set the Unemployed at Work. 


The exceptional amount of enforced idleness at 
the present time justifies exceptional public meas- 
ures. Subscribing to this view, Mr. George Gun- 
ton, in his Social Economist, considers the ques- 
tion how to give relief to the temporarily unem- 
ployed without humiliating or, perhaps, degrading 
them by ‘offering charity. The question, then, as it 
presents itself to Mr. Gunton, is not how to give 
charity, but how to giveemployment. Furthermore, 
he maintains, the situation is such that it is not 
enough that the rich expend more freely than usual, 
instead of economizing in every direction, or that 
workshops be opened for the manufacture of various 
kinds of wearing apparel to be distributed among 
the needy classes. These methods of relief have 
their merits, and should be encouraged, but they are 
not adequate to meet the general situation. 

Mr. Gunton suggests a way, however, that employ- 
ment can be given to an almost unlimited number for 
a short time, and where the work is greatly needed— 
namely, in public improvements. Now is the time, 
he declares, for the large cities,as New York: 1, To 
repave and asphalt all the streets that need it; 2, re- 
move and condemn some of the worst tenement-house 
property, and wherever possible to convert the place 
into public squares and parks ; 3, to plant trees on 
all avenues and streets where it is feasible so to do. 
Besides benefiting the poor, this would improve the 
value of property, beautify, and in other ways bene- 
fit our cities. 


How Not to Help the Poor. 

In the February Chautauquan President John H. 
Finley, of Knox College, tells ‘‘ How Not to Help the 
Poor,” a subject which he is peculiarly able to dis- 
cuss on account of his long connection with the 
organized charity work of New York. He asserts 
that an increase of pauperism is certainly incident on 
‘*charity”” which is not carefully discriminating ; 
most of such giving never reaches the really needy 
cases, and he attributes a large part of it to the 
motive of egotism. 

















A SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
“Cultivate Your Own Tastes.’ 
<¢ HE Social Ministry of Wealth” is suggestively 
treated by Prof. H.C. Adams, of Michigan 
University, inthe International Journal of Ethics. 
He finds the three great stagesof the evolution of 
liberty in: 1, the Mosaic cosmogony which declared 
man created to rule nature, and so emancipated the 
mind from superstitious regard for natural forces ; 
2, the movement begun by the English peasant’s as- 
sertion in the thirteeth century of ‘the right of his 
own personality,” and carried on through the Ref- 
ormation to the middle of last century, which 
emancipated man from the slavery of superstitious 
regard for established institutions ; and 3, the advent 
of machinery, which ‘‘ means the deliverance of man 
from the necessity of arduous toil in order to attain 
the means of satisfying a rational existence, and it 
works this deliverance by bringing under man’s direc- 
tion the boundless forces of nature.” 
‘‘ THE POETRY AND PROPHECY OF MACHINERY ”—AND 
ITS DANGER. 

This is ‘‘ the poetry and prophecy which lie in ma- 
chinery.” But everything depends on the use to 
which the new wealth is put. ‘Let it be assumed 
that the inventor has geared the rays of the sun to 
the shaft of industry, so that power is as free as light. 
It still remains an open question whether or not this 
conquest over nature will gain for man the freedom 
for which his soul longs. Judging from the use that 
has been made of wealth on the threshold of this era 
of opulence, it seems doubtful if the passions and 
petty ambitions of men will permit wealth to fulfil the 
mission to which it is called by the logic of history. 

‘*The character of civilization built on machinery 
will be determined not by machinery, but by the 
purpose of the men and women who compose society. 
We have not yet proceeded far enough in the era of 
opulence to permit it to assume a determined and 
final character. The material of our social structure 
is yet plastic and may be molded to fit our desires. 

‘* Tf labor-saving machinery be used so as to pro- 
vide absolute leisure for the few rather than to save 
lobor for the many, the overthrow of our civilization 
will be the inevitable result. In this I speak as an 
economist, and after a critical analysis of the causes 
and tendencies of commercial crises and commercial 
depressions. ” 

The false principle that labor ought to cover all 
the waking hours of life must be dismissed. The 
burden of toil which becomes felt in the last hours of 
the working day must go. Himself an avowed indi- 
vidualist, Mr. Adams warmly supports Mr. William 
Morris’s demand that ‘‘labor must be pleasant, and 
nothing should be made by man’s labor which is not 
worth making.’”’ He insists that ‘‘ wealth will not 
perform its true ministry until it is so distributed 
that the necessity for excessive toil shall disappear.” 
‘““THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY RATHER THAN OF DUTY.” 

But how is this better distribution to be effected ? 
Mr. Adams’ answer is disappointing. He enforces 
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Mr. Ruskin’s advice to the consumer, who, he says, 
holds the key to the future. ‘‘It is in their capacity 
as consumers that the common people enter into their 
dominion of power. . . All one has to do is to 
cultivate his own tastes so as to desire those things 
which are worthy because they are beautiful and 
useful. . . . If you demand worthy things, the 
men who make them will grow into worthy lives, 
but if you demand what is unworthy they will be 
condemed to wearisome labor in order to gain the 
means of continuing a life that has no worthy end. 
Work, then, must be made worthy for the sake of 
the worker. 

In the second place the desire of a pleasant life must 
be made to supplant the passion of accumulation. 

‘‘ What the world needs at the present time more 
than anything else is the development of the ameni- 
ties and courtesies of life. It is the gospel of beauty 
rather than the gospel of duty which fits the require- 
ments of our times. If life could be made pleasant, 
so that business would be an adjunct to living rather 
than, as in so many cases, living an adjunct to busi- 
ness, the industrial phase of social activity might be 
confined to its proper place. . Men will no 
longer continue to accumulate beyond the require- 
ments of rational living, but having provided for 
themselves, will step aside and give opportunity to 
others. ” 

Thus ‘‘ the slavery of the business man to the fas- 
cination of his business” will be broken. ‘‘ A man 
of fortune who desires to exert an enduring influence 
on his times can do so by making ample provision for 
presenting the highest grade of music, drama and art 
to the student at any of our great centres of learning. ” 

He can thus cultivate tastes in youth which will 
outmaster in later life the rage of accumulation. 

** All one has to do is to cultivate one’s own tastes,” 
so as to buy only worthy things, and so as to wish to 
retire early from business! The process may be ac- 
celerated by men now rich using their superfluous 
wealth to cultivate other people’s tastes as well. And 
this is to usher in the era of man’s real ‘freedom, and 
to carry out the logic of his history ! 





OLD AGE PENSIONS A DEBT, NOT A DOLE. 

HE State has created old age distress ; therefore 

the State is bound to relieve it. This is the 

point of a clever plea for old age pensions advanced 
by Mr. M. J. Farelly, of the Inner Temple, in the 
International Joyrnal of Ethics. The State, he 
points out, has in the interests of the king and lord 
and trader brought about in England ‘the dissolu- 
tion of the family and the separation of the family 
from access to the land.” It abrogated family rights 
by the introduction of primogeniture, by allowing 
disposition of property during life and disposition of 
property by will, and by giving the creditor priority 
of claim to the widow and orphans. It broke up the 
manor, confiscated common lands, and allowed cred- 
itors to seize the villein’s land. The ‘‘ emancipation ” 
of the villein was really his expropriation. The 
‘separation of the family from capital” was thus 
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brought about. The State suppressed combinations 
of labor and fixed wages. It lowered wages by 
vagrant acts and poor law, also by altering the in- 
cidence of taxation when it relieved landholders of 
military burdens. In the misappropriation of the 
lands of the monasteries and of the trade guilds the 
State suppressed endowments for the sick and dis- 
abled, and for the aged, the widow, and the orphan. 





HIGH WAGES THE CAUSE OF CHEAP WORK. 


N the Edinburgh Review appears an article on the 
subject ‘‘ The Economy of High Wages.” The 
writer reviews an American work of that title by Mr. 
J. Schoenhof, a widely traveled investigator of in- 
dustrial questions, along with a German book on 
“The Relation of Wages and Working Hours to 
Work Done,” by Professor L. Brentano. Both au- 
thors, the academic man and the practical, answer in 
essentially the same way the question, What consti- 
tutes cheap labor? The high quality of labor, say 
they, which means highly paid, well-educated and 
short-houred labor. With Adam Smith “ the axiom,” 
previously current, ‘‘ that low wages means cheap 
work,” entirely disappears from the writings of 
English economists. Experience was againstit. Con- 
tractor Brassey found that the cost of unskilled labor 
was the same all the world over ; ‘‘ what was saved 
in wages was lost in efficiency.” French and Ger- 
man and English Commissions indorse these views. 
In Prussian mines it has been proved that the output 
rose or fell with the rate of wages. 


SHORTER HOURS, GREATER PRODUCTION, 


The shortening of the hours of labor was brought 
about in this country on physical and moral grounds, 
‘‘in the teeth of economists and practical men alike.” 
Not a single economist raised his voice in its favor. 
But the hard facts of experience have declared for 
the humanitarians and against the economists and 
capitalists. Though wages are lower and hours 
longer, the cost of cotton spinning is greater in India 
than in England. ‘‘ Well may Mr. Mundella say that 
the long hours of labor on the Continent are our chief 
protection against competition from that quarter.” 
‘¢Short hours are the explanation of American supe- 
riority in production.” Experience in all parts of the 
civilized world swells ‘‘the chorus of agreement in 
the statement that shortened hours have resulted in 
greater production, and consequently have been to 
the gain of the employer, as well as of the em- 
ployed.” 

HOW MACHINERY ELEVATES THE LOT OF LABOR. 


‘“‘That high wages and short hours of labor may 
and do go hand in hand with a low cost of produc- 
tion is now regarded as an economic truth proved by 
experience. Ceteris paribus, in proportion 
as the laborer is well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
so will be the value of his labor, and his wages, there- 
fore, may be regarded as an investment by his em- 
ployer, which will bring in a greater or a smaller 
return as they are on a liberal or a niggardly scale. 
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‘¢ The strain upon laborers grows greater as the use 
of machinery is extended and the motive power grows 
stronger. Qualities hitherto by comparison neglected 
come rapidly into demand. It is no longer muscular 
power which is the sole or the principal qualification; 
mental clearness, grasp and elasticity, moral self-con- 
trol and trustworthiness, come more and more to take 
its place as characteristics of a valuable laborer ; for 
the direction and control of machinery so costly, com- 
plicated and delicate cannot be safely intrusted to the 
ordinary workman. Every year the number of 
spindles which a man supervises and the pace of them - 
growgreater,and . the growth of nerve-power 
necessary for work at such tremendous pressure is 
possible only when the conditions of life are favor- 
able—in short, when wages are high. 

**Low wages are found, asa rule, to go with igno- 
rance, but it is the educated laborer whois really pro- 
ductive, and to whom, consequently, his employer is 
able and willing to pay high wages.” 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR THE FUTURE. 


The reviewer thus summarizes Mr. Schoenhof’s 
somewhat optimistic views: ‘‘ High wages cheapen 
production in two ways. They make the laborer 
more efficient—he is stronger, more capable, more 
alert, and consequently the product of his labor is 
greater, increasing proportionately faster than the 
rise in wages. They also provoke, and indeed neces- 
sitate, a constant growth in the productive power of 
machinery, and give the maximum of stimulus to the 
inventiveness of its makers. Short hours of labor 
produce similar results, for employer and employed 
are under every inducement to greater application on 
the one side and economies on the other, lest the 
volume of production should be lessened. And in 
proportion as wages rise, so does the demand for the 
products of industry rise also ; for the working class— 
i.¢@., the great majority of consumers—are able to 
purchase more. What, then, is needed in the present 
and the future? More light and air for production ; 
the abolition of all restraints, protective or otherwise, 
upon exchange of commodities ; the increase of com- 
petition everywhere. At the same time, no agency 
should be neglected which will help to increase the 
laborer’s efficiency. His home, his food, his sur- 
roundings should be jealously guarded ; art schools, 
museums, libraries, all that goes to improve his mind, 
should be provided without stint.” 

These conclusions are confirmed by Professor Bren- 
tano’s more psychological investigations, and the re- 
viewer holds that ‘‘the future of the laborers them- 
selves is bright with hope.” 





OnE remark by Dr. Stanton Coit in the Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics is worth laying to heart: 
“The true and abiding social settlement, that which 
will succeed and render unnecessary the University 
Settlement, will be one of educated families. Whole 
families must and will feel ‘the subjective necessity 
for social settlements.’” 
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A TALK WITH A TRAMP. 


R. JOSIAH FLYNT continues his stories of 
tramp life, made ‘“‘on the road,” in the Feb- 
ruary Century, telling of a journey he made in the 
guise and with the accoutrements of a ‘‘ bum,” from 
New York to Buffalo and back. He began witha 
capital of three dollars, one of which was paid for a 
ticket on the Albany boat, and the other two of which 
were stolen on that ride by the Italian venders with 
. whom he rashly associated. The ethics, the occupa- 
tion and the dialect of the American ‘‘ bum” are well 
suggested in the following conversation which Mr. 
Flynt had with a companion in his profession : 

‘‘He tried to persuade me to go South with him, 
and claimed that Yonkers Slim was going to meet 
him in Washington with some money, and that the 
‘bums’ intended to havea great ‘ sloppin’-up’ (drink- 
ing-bout). I made him understand that I was deter- 
mined to go West. Then he gave me some advice 
which was typical. 

‘Young feller, you’re goin’ to a pretty poor coun- 
try. Why, when I left Buffalo two weeks ago the 
bulls [police] were more than pinchin’ the tramps 
right in the streets and givin’ them ninety days. The 
only decent thing about a journey up that way is the 
New York Central Railway. You can ride that to 
death. That’s the only godsend the country has. 
Jes let me tell you, though, what towns it cuts 
through and then you'll squeal. Now, there’s 
Schenectady. ‘You can chew all right there, but 
divil a cent can you beg. Then comes Fonda, and 
you must know what a poor town that is. Then 
you’ve got Utica, where you can feed all right, for 
any fool can do that, but you can’t hit a bloke for a 
dime in the streets without a bull seein’ ye and 
chuckin’ ye up for fifty-nine days in Utica jail. And 
you must know well enough what that- jail is this 
time of year—it’s jes filled with a blasted lot of gay- 
cats [men who will work] who’ve been on a booze. 
After Utica there’s Rochester, a place that oncet was 
good, but isn’t worth pawnin’ now since that gay- 
cat shot a woman there sometime ago. After Roch- 
ester, what ye got? You’ve got Buffalo, the most 
God-forsaken town a bum ever heard of.’ 

‘* Here I interrupted my lecturer to say that I had 
heard of Buffalo as a good ‘chewing town.’ He 
turned upon me fiercely. ‘ What d’yer want? D’yer 
only want to chew? Don’t you want boodle, booze, 
togs and a good livin’? Of course ye do, jes like 
ev’ry genooine hobo. It’s only a blasted gay-cat that’ll 
fool around this country now. Cig, you’d. better 
come South with us. Why, las’ year the blokes more 
than sloughed in money around the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel in St. Aug’stine. We ken git there in a week 
if we ride passenger trains. You’ll hustle for an 
overcoat if ye stay yere much longer, an’ I’ll bet my 
Thanksgivin’ dinner that every cad you meet up the 
road is bound South. You’d better foller their coat- 
tails.’ I thanked Yorkey, but satisfied him that I 
was determined to get to Buffalo. ‘ Well, so long, 
blokie,’ he said, when I left the camp for Troy.” 


THE INCOME TAX IN ENGLAND. 

‘¢ -T°HE English Income Tax” is discussed by the 

Hon. Sir John Lubbuck, M.P., in the North 
American Review. The mode of raising revenue by 
a tax upon incomes is said to have been introduced 
into England by Pitt in 1799. The rate was 10 per 
cent. and it produced about six million pounds. After 
the peace of Amiens it was repealed on the ground 
that a tax of this kind should be exclusively reserved 
for times of war, but was reimposed for the same 
reason when the war broke out again in the following 
year. It was very unpopular and was repealed in 
1806. The tax was reimposed by Peel in 1842 for 
practically the same reason that is urged at the 
present time in Congress—namely, in order that other 
taxes considered to be more injurious to trade and 
commerce might be removed. At that time it was 
over and over again promised that the tax shc 1d be 
only temporary, but it has continued until the present 
day. 

Sir John maintains that the income tax can only be 
defended as long as it is kept within very moderate 
limits, and considers that it is open to two objections - 
1, That it falls equally upon temporary and perma- 
nent incomes and, 2, that the same rate is imposed 
on incomes derived from individual exertion as on 
those from real property. Attempts have been made 
from time to time to repeal the tax, but the country 
has rejected such propositions. It hasin fact become 


a permanent portion of England’s fiscal system 


CATHOLIC SCHEME m GRADUATED INCOMF 
AX. 


HE impetus which the Pope’s encyclical on 
labor is giving to Catholic courage in social 
reform receives fresh illustration in the Dublin Re- 
view. Rev. John 8S. Vaughan, writing on ‘ The 
Social Difficulty,” insists that there is room, and 
plenty, in the world for all men, and that even the 
United Kingdom is not fully cultivated. Every man, 
he declares, has a right to live, a right to all that is 
requisite to life, and therefore, when he is able, the 
right to work—a right to what is requisite for ordi- 
nary decency and comfort in the present conditions 
of society. ‘‘ Every member of the human family 
should have the means of enjoying the ordinary 
requisites of life, according to his state, before any 
should indulge in its dainties or luxuriate on its deli- 
cacies. No member of the body politic should be 
clothed with silk and broadcloth till shivering naked- 
ness has secured a flannel petticoat. What is super- 
fluous belongs to the poor ; St. John Chrysostom calls 
it ‘the patrimony of the poor.’” The power of the 
State should be ‘more especially at the service of 
those, 1, whose needs are greatest and, 2, who are 
least of all in a position to defend themselves.” “ It 
is the duty of the State, at all events, to try and 
diminish, rather than increase, existing inequalities.” 
96 PER CENT. TAX ON £100,000 A YEAR. 
Father Vaughan’s first practical suggestion, based 
on high theological principles, is a fairly drastic re- 
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form of taxation: ‘‘An arrangement somewhat on 
the following lines, though more nicely graduated, is 
held to harmonize more nearly with the requirements 
of justice : 
Percentage 
Levied. 


Remaining 
Income. 


Present 
Income. Gain. 
£ 
15 485 
940 

4,400 

7,600 

24,000 26.000 

‘ 96,000 4,000 
Uncultivated or half cultivated land should also be 
cultivated by command of the State, and, failing 
obedience, by the State itself. Hours of labor— 
especially in mines—should be shortened by State 
enactment. There is something pathetically ironical 
in one of Father Vaughan’s concluding remarks : 
‘The powerful and cultured leisured classes who 
are generally credited with breadth of view, large- 
ness of heart, and fairness of mind, should be the 
last of all to take undue advantage of the accidents 
of birth and the freaks of fortune, and the very first 
to hail any practical means of insuring a juster distri- 

bution of the good things of this world.” 


3 per eent 
6 - 60 
600 

2,400 


“THE PARALYTIC BANK OF ENGLAND.” 
N this month’s Investors’ Review Mr. Wilson re- 
news his strictures on the Bank of England. He 
is greatly indignant with Sir William Harcourt for 


refusing to make an examination of the “ ancient 
fabric.” He says: 

‘* The Chancellor of the Exchequer does not want 
to be bothered about it, likes to take life as easy as he 
can, knows little about finance and cares less, and is, 
in addition, not a man gifted with the pluck neces- 
sary to one who would really tackle the hoary abuses 
which area permanent source of danger to the nation, 
which, if much longer neglected, may, one of these 
days, tumble all our banks in the ditch together. 

‘*To assume such an attitude is to exhibit hopeless 
obliviousness on the part of the board to its own con- 
dition and incapacity. For twenty years and more 
the Board allowed the late chief cashier to be its 
master. What he ordered the Governors to do they 
mostly did without a murmur. Though the scandal 
of his stock jobbing was well known outside, the 
Board seemed to know or think little of it. He did 
pretty well what he pleased with the money in the 
Bank's custody, and so far as is known never a 
director said ‘you must not.’” 

Mr. Wilson has apparently by no means exhausted 
his arsenal. ‘‘ From many points of view, besides 
this one of the incapacity and weakness of its Board, 
the position of the Bank of England requires to be 
looked into with a view to reform. Its monopoly has 
been suffered to exist far too long for the good of the 
community, and for the best interests of Imperial 
and domestic banking credit. Wisely reformed now 
the Bank might flourish still, and be stronger in the 
future than it has been for generations. Left alone 
it must continue to drift and to drag other banks 
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more and more into the sphere of its own weak- 
nesses.” 

He animadverts strongly upon the fact that since 
1879 the Bank has ceased making the annual parlia- 
mentary return required. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS OF THE SOUTH. 


N the Sewanee Review Mr. George F. Milton sets 
forth clearly and forcibly the manner in which 
the recent industrial crisis in the South was brought 
about. He devotes the first seven pages of his article 
to enforcing the economic truth that any careless 
waste or consumption of material is harmful to the 
community, and then proceeds to apply this principle 
to the conditions which for the last few years have 
obtained in the Southern States. The development 
in this section since the war has been chiefly of an in- 
dustrial nature. The discovery of the availability of 
the great iron and coal fields of the Southern Ap- 
palachian system attracted a large investment of 
capital and a great immigration of population. The 
older agricultural regions have also had a substantial 
growth, but the great stride has been in manufactur- 
ing. Some idea of the magnitude of this develop- 
ment is had when it is considered that in the steel 
and iron industries alone the capital invested has in- 
creased from $13,000,000, in 1870, to $50,000,000, in 
1890. ‘In Tennessee alone, the production of coal 
has increased from 350,000 tons, in 1873,.to 2,527,000, 
in 1891. The natural effect of this great develop- 
ment of mineral resources has been a very rapid in- 
crease of wealth and population in these regions. 
This has been especially true of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, Eastern and Middle Tennessee, Northern and 
Central Alabama. and partsof Georgia. The increase 
of population, as shown by the census of 1890, is re- 
markable. For instance, the percentage of increase 
for Hamilton County, Tenn., was 126.22, the gain 
of the Chattanooga district alone being 511¢ per cent. 
of that of the entire State. Jefferson County, Ala., 
containing Birmingham, increased 280 per cent. The 
growth in capital invested is as great, the State of 
Alabama showing a gain of over 600 per cent. in the 
investments in its iron and steel industries. The ef- 
fect of this great influx of population and wealth has 
been either the building up of old or the founding of 
new cities and towns. In other words, the develop- 
ment was of the very healthiest character and prom- 
ised stability of wealth and prosperity until the mad 
craze for speculation struck the country. 
HOW IT WAS BROUGHT ABCUT. 

‘‘Then fortunes that for years had been accumu- 
lating were withdrawn from legitimate industries 
and invested in town lots staked off in corn fields, or 
in some sort of manufacturing business, the pros- 
pectus of which was as ephemeral as that of the 
newly created city. If this had been all, we might 
by now have fully recovered from the baleful effects 
of such investments. But the natural result of the 
inflated values of real estate was a confidence in our- 
selves and an expansion of the lines of credit to such 
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an extent that fortunes seemed the creation of a few 
years at most. Great apparent prosperity in business 
was the result, and the unlimited personal extrava- 
gance of the people kept up for some time this ap- 
pearance, only to cause the disaster to be the greater 
when it came. For there had really been no pros- 
perity since industry had left its proper channels. It 
was merely another case of the consumption of wines, 
equipages and furniture. The money spent in these 
destructibles had not employed labor to produce 
things of ultimate benefit, and the accumulated 
capital of years of legitimate toil was being rapidly 
consumed.” 
EFFECTS OF THE CRISIS. 


Mr. Milton furnishes clearing-house statistics which 
go to show that the Southern cities depending upon 
agricultural interests suffered least from the craze, 
and those depending upon manufacturing most. For 
instance, these statistics indicate an increase of 10.4 


in the volume of trade from November, 1892, to No- - 


vember, 1898, for Houston, Texas, the interests of 
which are largely agricultural, and a decrease of 62.3 
in the business of Birmingham, Ala., a manufactur- 
ing centre. This Mr. Milton attributes to the greater 
speculation and the greater apparent prosperity of 
the manufacturing towns during the period of boom. 
The capital in these towns was withdrawn from act- 
ive production and was invested in the production of 
useless articles, with the result that the people con- 
sumed what they had saved from the hardest and 
most intelligent efforts of the years previous and now, 
their store of savings having been exhausted, have no 
fund to support labor. 

But the worst effect produced by the ‘‘ boom” 
was, says Mr. Milton, the demoralization of labor. 
‘“Workingmen have become trained in various pursuits 
which are finally proved by bitter experience to be 
fruitless of benefit. The proportion of manual la- 
borers has decreased and legitimate enterprises of 
reasonable profit have become so unpopular that when 
the reaction sets in and there isa demand for the 
products of genuine industry, neither capital nor com- 
petent labor is present to produce them. 


REBUILD ON THE OLD BASIS, 


“‘Things must now, ” concludes Mr. Milton, ‘ be 
shifted back into their normal state. A period of liqui- 
dation must be suffered in order to wipe out the 
effects of unwise investments. The prospective great 
cities laid off around badly located blast furnaces 
must come once more under the cultivation of the 
plow. We must begin again to build on the old solid 
basis. The schemers, promoters and other useless 
newcomers must be relegated to the lands from 
whence they came. When this isaccomplished and 
true production begins once more, we can expect to 
resume real advance towards wealth and prosperity. 
Little comparatively has been lost, for much of the 
apparent shrinkage is anatural decrease from inflated 
values. Population has actually increased.” 

Mr. Milton is of opinion that when industry has re- 
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turned to the proper channels of production the 
South’s recovery will be very rapid—more rapid, in 
fact, than that of any other part of the country simi- 
larly affected. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA LIQUOR LAW. 


OVERNOR TILLMAN, of South Carolina, as- 
sures us, in the North American Review, that the 
Dispensary Law recently put in force in that State 
has not by any means proved a failure. In his own 
words, ‘‘ he takes pleasure in assuring the lovers of 
temperance throughout the land that the dispensary 
system is a grand success, and that three-fourths of 
his fellow citizens are so pleased with it thatitis safe 
to say that never again will the bartender in South 
Carolina sell liquor over the counter, and before the 
next General Assemby meets the illicit traffic in 
liquor will almost cease. 


HOW THE STATE CARRIES ON THE TRAFFIC, 


“‘The law went into effect on July 1, and on the 
night of June 30 every bar in the State elosed its 
doors. The work of preparation, organization and 
arrangements for the control of so mammoth a busi- 
ness had been going on for several months. It is safe 
to say that no member of the General Assembly, and 
very few others—certainly not myself—ever con- 
ceived the magnitude of the undertaking ; and yet, 
after it has been in operation four months, the rami- 
fications, complications, and ultimate growth of the 
business are still subjects of conjecture and wonder. 

** All of the legal whisky traffic has been turned 
into one channel, flowing to Columbia, the central 
distributing depot. Agricultural Hall, a large two- 
story building with a cellar, thus makimg three stor- 
ies, 167 feet by 35 feet, had been turned into a bottling 
works. It is only a question of time when the erec- 
tion of much larger quarters on the railroad will be 
necessary. Fifty-four employees, working 10 hours 
every day, are kept busy bottling, and we find it 
almost impossible to keep the local dispensaries in 
stock, and that, too, when I think it is safe to say that 
not more than one-half of the liquor being drunk in 
the State at this time has passed through the Dispen- 
sary. Large quantities were purchased in advance, 
or in anticipation of the law going into effect, by con- 
sumers, while there is hardly a train entering the 
State, day or night, passenger or freight, which does 
not haul contraband liquor. Some of the railroads 
are yielding a measure of obedience to the law, but 
most of them openly defy it or lend their assistance 
to smuggling liquor into the State.” 


SOME STATISTICS. 


Governor Tillman has had prepared tables covering 
the operations of the State Dispensary and the County 
Dispensaries up to October 31, the end of the State 
fiscal year. These tables show that the gross sales to 
consumers for the first four months, under all the 
difficulties and obstacles, have been $166,643; ex- 
penses of State Dispensary $75,566; expenses of 
County Dispensaries $20,054 ; net profit of State Dis- 
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pensary $32,198, and of the Counties $20,295. Hith- 
erto under the license system the several counties 
have derived a revenue of $100 for each license, ag- 
gregating for last year (1893) for the entire State $81,- 
100, the ‘Statejitself receiving nothing. ‘‘If,” says 
Governor Tillman, ‘‘ the towns cease their unreason- 
able and senseless opposition, and three-fourths of the 
liquor which under any conditions will be consumed 
in that State shall pass through the Dispensary, the 
revenue of the towns will not be decreased from what 
it was formerly, the counties will receive as much, 
and the State will obtain a revenue equal at least to 
both of these.” 


THE CLAIMS OF THE DISPENSARY LAW TO SUPPORT. 


The claims of the Dispensary to support are set 
forth by Governor Tillman as follows : 

‘‘1. The element of personal profit is destroyed, 
thereby removing the incentive to increase the sales. 

‘2. A pure article is guaranteed, as it is subject to 
chemical analysis. 

‘*3. The consumer obtains honest measure of 
standard strength. 

‘4, Treating is stopped, as the bottles are not 
opened on the premises. 

‘*5. It is sold onlyin the day time; this under a 
regulation of the board, and not under the law. 

‘*6. The concomitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc., 
being removed, there is not the same inclination to 
drink remaining, and the closing of the saloons, 
especially at night, and the prohibition of its sale by 
the drink, destroy the enticements and seductions 
which have caused so many men and boys to be led 
astray and enter on the downward course. 

‘*7, It is sold only for cash, and there is no longer 
‘chalking up’ for daily drinks against pay-day. The 
workingman buys his bottle of whisky Saturday 
night and carries the rest of his wages home. 

‘*8, Gambling-dens, poolrooms, and lewd houses, 
which have hitherto been run almost invariably in 
connection with the saloons, which were thus a 
stimulus to vice, separated from the sale of liquor, 
have had their patronage reduced to a minimum, and 
there must necessarily follow a decrease of crime. 

“*9, The local whisky rings, which have been the 
curse of every municipality in the State, and have 
always controlled municipal elections, have been torn 
up root and branch, and the influence of the bar- 
keeper as a political manipulator is absolutely de- 
stroyed. The police, removed from the control of 
these debauching elements, will enforce the law 
against evil-doing with more vigor, and a higher tone 
and greater purity in all governmental affairs must 
result.” 

The consumption of liquor under the old system 
is estimated at upwards of a million gallons per 
annum. There were six hundred saloons and four 
hundred druggists engaged in its sale in 1892. 
‘‘Under no circumstances,” says Governor Tillman, 
‘* will the number of Dispensaries ever exceed one 
hundred and twenty-five, and it is safe to say that 
the consumption will be reduced forty or fifty per 
cent,” 
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PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


R. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER introduces 
his articles ‘“‘ Official Architecture in Amer- 
ica,” in the Engineering Magazine, with the signifi- 
cant statement that ‘“‘ while public architecture in 
every other country fairly represents the best that the 
architects can do, in the United States it is very apt 
to- represent the worst.” In France, for instance, 
public architecture is a political function, and the 
goal of a professional practitioner is appointment to 
be a government architect. The French architect 
must prove his ability according to the tests imposed 
by a professional education, which is itself the care 
of the State, and also in private practice before he 
can be so much as considered when there is a ques- 
tion of designing an important public building. 

The result is that whatever may be thought of a 
new public building in Paris or in the provinces, 
there is never any doubt that it represents what the 
official hierarchy and the public alike consider the 
acme of architectural attainment. Throughout the 


rest of continental Europe the rule is the same. 


LOG-ROLLING AND ARCHITECTURE, 


During the past quarter of a century the United 
States has, perhaps, erected more buildings for its 
own use than the government of any other country 
in the world. It has, declares Mr. Schuyler, spent 
more money on architectare and got less architecture 
for its money than any nation of past or present 
times. ‘‘The waste is appalling when we come to 
think what might have been done with this money if 
the standard of official architecture had been kept up 
to the standard even of the best private building. If 
we had had a bureau of public works with a succes- 
sion of able and responsible architects at the head of 
it, it would have had by this time a tradition of its 
own that would have been of immense value to the 
architecture of the country. For the national build- 
ing in any town is sure to be a conspicuous building. 
With the system now firmly established in Congress 
of log-rolling for building appropriations, and of 
erecting in villages public buildings suitable, in scale 
and cost, for the cities these villages are expected to 
become, it is apt to be the most conspicuous build- 
ing, and the pioneer and model of edifices built of 
permanent materials. And what models they have 
been, these public buildings, from the time of Mul- 
lett and earlier! With one or two distinguished ex- 
ceptions, the supervising architects have not been 
men of high professional standing, although they 
have been quite as eminent as could have been ex- 
pected from the conditions of their service. Indeed, 
the status of the supervising architect is a measure of 
the legislative, and consequently of the popular, ap- 
preciation of architecture. That functionary has the 
spending of far more money than any private prac- 
titioner. He has the supervision of ten times as much 
work as any conscientious private practitioner would 
consent to be responsible for. Yet his status is that 
of aclerk and his compensation such as would not 
tempt an established practitioner, unless such a prac- 
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titioner were sustained by professional enthusiasm 
and willing to make sacrifices for his art. Even so 
his sacrifice would be vain. A busy architect in pri- 
vate practice has far too little time to devote to the 
art of architecture. The supervising architect of the 
treasury, if he discharges the responsibilities his office 
imposes upon him in other respects, can have none 
at all. 

‘‘ There is much to be said about the official archi- 
tecture of our lesser political divisions,—of States and 
municipalities. The rule is that no official person 
cares about it or takes thought for it, and the rule 
consequently is that it is pretty bad; but the rule 
is mitigated by occasional exceptions. In any case, 
and if there were no exceptions, the mischief that is 

‘done by the workings of officialism in the architect- 
ure of States and municipalities would sink into insig- 
nificance compared with the mischief that is done in 
the architecture of the national government. We are 
spending enormously and profusely every year to per- 
vert the perceptions of the: people of the United States 
respecting the art of architecture.” 


THE COST OF CONSTRUCTING AND OPERATING 
AN ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 
A article by Mr. J. H. Talbot, in the En- 
gineering Magazine, contains valuable infor- 
mation for city taxpayers or investors interested 
in the establishment of small electric light sta- 
tions. If the facts in this article had been given 
to the public several years ago without doubt a 
large waste of capital would have been prevented, 
and a great many enterprises of this kind now strug- 
gling under financial burdens might now be in a 
prosperous and flourishing condition. Mr. Talbot 
points out how very difficult it has been for persons 
desiring to establish an electric light station to ob- 
tain in advance accurate and definite information 
regarding its cost of construction and expense of 
operation, and it is his purpose in the present article 
to furnish such information. 

Mr. Talbot estimates as follows the cost of con- 
struction of a plant suitable for a town of from 5,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants—one requiring from fifty to 
sixty arc lights for public use , and about twelve 
hundred incandescent lamps for commercial pur- 
poses : 

Steam plant of 156 horse-power, including foun- 
dations, stack, piping, belting, etc 

Electrical apparatus in station, including arc lamps, 
instruments, switch boards, etc. ..............6. 

Arc circuit, complete, to include poles, wire, hang- 
ing of lamps, etc., on the basis of, say, 8 miles of 
wire and 5 miles of pole line 

Incandescent circuit, primary, utilizing arc light 


2,000 


1,000 
Converters for 500-light capacity, leaving balance 
to be purchased as needed 
Wiring up, with plain wiring--500 lights--to in- 
clude lamps and sockets 


Total, excluding real estate and buildings $16,875 
It is thus found that for a plant of the size sug- 
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gested, the promoters would have to reckon on an 
expenditure of capital, paid in cash payments, 
amounting to about $17,000, excluding real estate 
and buildings. 

Mr. Talbot next considers the cost of operating 
such a plant ascompared with total earnings. He be- 
lieves that the following figures may be taken as ap- 
proximately correct; $4,250 may be reasonably counted 
upon as revenue from fifty arc lamps lighted each 
night from dark until midnight under contract with 
the city at $85 per lamp per year, and $7,300 as rev- 
enue from incandescent ligiting ; or a total revenue 
of $11,550. Theexpense of operatine the plant would 
be, for labor, engineers, firemen and lamp trimmers, 
$2,160; fuel, estimated at 750 tons of coal at $2.75 a 
ton, $2,062 ; for arc lamps and carbons, incandescent 
lamp renewals, $1,100; tax and insurance, $600 ; col- 
lections, bookkeeping and stationery, $500 ; repairs, 
contingencies and sundries, $560; allowance for de- 
pression, 71g per cent. on $12,000, $900, or a total cost 
of operating plant of $7,882. Deducting the operat- 
ing expense from the revenue, it is fovnd that there 
is an apparent profit of $3,668. The cust of real estate, 
of building and of steam power viant depend largely 
upon local conditions, and no estimates of the items 
are given by Mr. Talbot. 


ELECTRICITY IN SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT. 


ISCUSSING, also in the Engineering Magazine, 
‘Electricity in Suburban Development,” Mr. 
Erastus Wiman points out that there are two classes in 
very many localities in the United States now seriously 
affected by the hard times, who, while not closely 
united, could by joining forces materially help each 
other and promote the general prosperity. These two 
classes are the owners of suburban property and the 
owners of electrical plants. The great problem to 
owners of suburban property is how it is to be ren- 
dered accessible, and how in its turn capital can be 
induced to build railroads and improve the communi- 
cation sufficiently to bring property into market. The 
electric light company is already an organization ca- 
pable of expansion and divisibility, and Mr. Wiman 
thinks that by enlarging and reconstructing this or- 
ganization it can be made to include: 1, the light 
company ; 2, the land ; and 3, the electric road. Into 
this company would be merged all the interests to be 
served, and in its bonds and common stock Mr. Wi- 
man is confident sufticient profit, safety and attrac- 
tion might be found for capital, not only local but 
from abroad. An obstacle to the formation of such 
a company is now to be found in the laws of many 
States, as that of New York, which while they impart 
to electric light and power companies the privilege of 
railroad construction and operation, do not contem- 
plate the acquirement of land, its improvement, sale 
and lease. Mr. Wiman proposes that such States 
amend their laws so that the three purposes, the crea- 
tion of light and power, the construction and opera- 
tion of an electrical road, and the acquirement and 
development of suburban property, can be accom- 
plished at one and the same time. 
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TAMMANY HALL AND NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Atlantic for February contains a capital 
article on ‘‘Tammany Hall,” by Henry Childs 
Merwin. Not the least entertaining chapter in this 
recital pertains to the personal history of Mr. Richard 
Croker, the unofficial but very real ‘‘ boss” of two 
millions of people. 

‘“‘Mr. Croker emigrated to New York from Ireland 
about forty years ago, being thenasmall boy. He 
remained in New York, growing up on the East Side 
of the city, and while still in his teens he acquired 
some reputation as a ‘tough.’ He became identified 
with what was known as the ‘ Fourth Avenue Tunnel 


MR RICHARD CROKER. 


Gang;’ and subsequently he advanced to having a 


‘gang’ of hisown. The ‘tough’ recognizes but one 
virtue, that of courage, and this young Irishman pos- 
sessed that virtue in a far higher degree than is the 
case with most ‘toughs.’ In 1866 he defeated one 
Richard Lynch in a fight at Jones’ Woods, on a Sun- 
day morning. Afterward, he was matched to fight a 
well-known professional, Mr. Owney Geoghegan ; but 
this arrangement fell through. At one time Mr. 
Croker kept a liquor saloon. Later, he served for a 
short period as stoker to a fire engine. Then he went 
into politics, holding a small clerkship under Tweed 
and ‘ Prince Harry ’ Genet. 

‘‘Mr. Croker is a man of medium height, heavily 
built, but not portly. He has a massive jaw, a well- 
shaped head, and though he wears a full beard it is 
possible to see that he has a mouth which denotes a 
will of iron. His faceis of the bulldog type, but it 
lacks the good nature which those who are familiar 
with the really gentle character of the bulldog are 
able to detect in that animal’s countenance. Mr. 
Croker is reputed to be a man of very few words ; 
that he is extremely sagacious need not be said ; that 
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he has an innate tendency to become respectable is 
evident from his career. At present he holds no pub- 
lic office whatever, but he governs New York more 
absolutely than most kings have governed their king- 
doms. Though without visible means of support he 
is a man of great wealth. He has built, or is build- 
ing, one palace in Heidelberg, another in New York, 
and he has invested large sums both in running and 
in trotting stables. How are these facts accounted 
for? Why is Mr. Croker an autocrat and a million- 
aire? The answer can be made in a word,—he suc- 
ceeded John Kelly as Boss of Tammany Hall,” 


HOW TAMMANY GOVERNS NEW YORK. 


Aside from the great general committee of five 
thousand members, elected annually from the thirty 
assembly districts into which New York City is 
divided, which meets every month and prepares the 
campaign, and besides the committees for the conduct 
of elections and for finance, the local and detailed 
work is managed as follows: 

‘‘Each assembly district is divided by law into 
numerous electior districts, or, as they are called in 
some cities, voting precincts—each election district 
containing about four hundred voters. The election 
districts are looked after as follows: Every assembly 
district has a district committee, composed of the 
members of the General Committee elected from that 
district, “nd of certain additional members chosen 
for the purpose. The district committee appoints in 
each of the election districts included in that particu- 
This man is the local 
boss. He has from ten to twenty-five aids, and he is 
responsible for the vote of his election district. There 
are about eleven hundred election districts in New 
York, and consequently there are about eleven hundred 
captains, or local bosses, each one being-responsible to 
the (Assembly) district committee by which he was 
appointed. Every captain is held to a strict account. 
If the Tammany vote in his election district falls off 
without due cause he is forthwith removed and an- 
other appointed in his place. Usually the captain is 
an actual resident in his district ; but occasionally, 
being selected from a distant part of the city, he 
acquires a fictitious residence in the district. Very 
frequently the captain is a liquor dealer, who has a 
clientele of customers, dependents and hangers-on 
whom he ‘ swings’ or controls. He is paid, of course, 
for his services ; he has some money to distribute and 
a little patronage, such as places in the street-clean- 
ing department or perhaps a minor clerkship. The 
captain of a district has a personal acquaintance with 
all its voters; and on the eve of an election he is able 
to tell how every man in his district is going to vote. 
He makes his report ; and from the eleven hundred 
reports of the election district captains the Tammany 
leaders can predict with accuracy what will be the 
vote of the city.” 


lar assembly district a captain. 


NO RESPECTER OF NATIONALITIES, 


Tammany is not, as is generally supposed, almost 
exclusively Hibernian in membership. ‘Some of its 
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election district captains are Jews, and although most 
of the assembly district leaders are Irishmen, there 
are almost as many Germans as Irish in the rank and 
file. Tammany, again, is always on the alert to pla- 
cate and promote men who have influence or ability. 
If there be, for example, an Italian in the district who 
shows some independence of character and has a fol- 
lowing, however small, among his countrymen, 

“Tammany will grapple that man to itself with hooks 
of steel. He will get money or a place; he will 
get something, or at least the promise of some- 
thing. 

‘Tammany is very hospitable to rising talent, and it 
bears no grudges. It receives a convert with open 
arms and rewards him in proportion to the harm 
which he did to the organization in his unregener- 
ate days. Young men find that Tammany is ready 
to advance them as fast as their capabilities ‘will 


permit.” 
THE RESULTS OF SUCH A SYSTEM. 


While Mr. Merwin has a great deal to say, natu- 
rally, about the petty despotism that Tammany exer- 
cises over the least and the greatest of New Yorkers, 
he is rather surprised at the net result of effective 
and economical government that, in his opinion, 
comes to the city from such an absurdly illogical sys- 
tem. ‘It is commonly conceded that in most re- 
spects the city is well. governed. It is orderly ; the 
criminal class is well kept under ; the fire department 
is exceedingly good ; the police are extremely efficient, 


though often brutal and oppressive in their treatment 
of persons without money or influence; the streets 


are well paved, and not very dirty. School teachers 
are appointed regardless of politics. Finally, the cost 
of the city government is not excessive. The tax 
rate is $1.85 per hundred, and the valuation is low, 
being calculated at forty, or possibly fifty per cent. 

Furthermore, so far as is known, no frauds 
are committed upon the taxpayers outright, such as 
were perpetrated in the days of Tweed. Tammany 
raises immense sunis, but they are raised by contri- 
bution and by blackmail, not by theft. In short, the 
results are astonishingly good, considering the charac- 
ter of the persons who are now at the head of Tam- 
many Hall; and the inference is that the rank and 
file of Tammany Hall, including most of the office 
holders, are sound, honest men. As was remarked 
to me recently by a prominent lawyer, familiar with 
city politics, ‘If a reform movement should be made 
successfully here in New York, and an anti-Tammany 
machine be organized, the rank and file would re- 
main substantially the same, the leaders only would 
be changed.’” 

THE DARK SIDE, 

On the other hand, some of the appointments, espe- 
cially those important ones to the judicial bench, are 
atrocious. The anti-Tammany daily papers have 
made us acquainted with many a representative case 
of this. Then the blackmail schemes by which the 
ring raises so large a proportion of its revenues are 
pointed to by Mr. Merwin as another blot on the gov- 
ernment of the metropolis. This is not confined to 
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the smaller bribery from and intimidation of city 
property holders. 
THE PART IT PLAYS AT ALBANY. 

‘There is another way, also, in which Tammany, 
or rather the State ‘ ring,’ of which Tammany forms 
the chief part, is interested in Albany legislation. For 
many years the ‘striking’ of individuals, and more 
especially of corporations, has been a recognized in- 
dustry at Albany, as indeed it has been, though toe a 
less extent, in most State capitals. A legislator 
‘strikes’ a corporation, as I have indicated, when he 
introduces some bill calculated to injure it directly or 
indirectly ; his purpose being, not to have the bill pass, 
but to compel the corporation to buy him off. Some- 
times, also, corporations are forced to pay large sums 
for particular legislation which they desire, which 
may be, and often is, perfectly proper, and which a 
legislature not venal would grant without difficulty. 
It is generally believed that enormous sums pass into 
the ring’s hands in this way. I know of one case 
where twenty-five hundred dollars were paid by a 
corporation for a small piece of legislation. I know 
of another case where fifteen thousand dollars were 
demanded for a similar but more important service. 
After much deliberation, and under the advice of able 
counsel, it was concluded to pay this sum, and noth- 
ing remained to be done except to send the check ; 
but at that stage of the negotiations the election of 
last November occurred. Tammany lost its majority 
in the legislature, and I presume, though I do not 
know, that the check was not sent. In still another 
case, Tammany demanded of a corporation doing an 
immense business in the State sixty thousand dollars 
for some entirely proper legislation at Albany. The 
company was advised by its counsel, aneminent mem- 
ber of the bar, to hand over the money. But here, 
again, the election of last November intervened, and 
caused, I believe, a hitch in the proceedings. These 
large payments are not made by shady individuals or 
companies doing adoubtful business and advised by 
shyster attorneys ; they are made by the chief corpora- 
tions in the State, acting under advice of the chief law- 
yersin the State. Last year, Tammany being in full 
possession of the legislature, this blackmailing business 
was thrown directly into the hands of the ring, and 
the result was described by the president of a great 
insurance company doing business in New York. 
‘Formerly,’ he said, ‘we had to keep a man at Al- 
bany to buy off the ‘‘strikers” one by one, but this 
year we simply paid over a lump sum to the ring and 
they looked after our interests.’ ” 

Mr. Merwin concludes this valuable paper with this 
paragraph : 

‘* But even if it were extremely good, even if it did 
not involve blackmail and oppression, it is not the 
sort of government which we are supposed to tolerate 
in this country. Did we rebel against England, have 
we declared constitutions, made laws, organized a na- 
tion, in order that Mr. Richard Croker, or his suc- 
cessor in the office of Tammany Boss, might put his 
foot on our necks and keep it there? That is the 
question which confronts the citizens of New York,” 
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“POLITICAL REUNION FROM A CANADIAN 
POINT OF VIEW.” 


R. W. SANFORD EVANS, in the American 
Journal of Politics, writes on ‘‘ Political 
Union,” from what he calls a Canadian point of 
view. The greater part of his article is taken up in 
answering some of the claims for political reunion 
between the United States and Canada which have 
been presented in- recent magazine articles, by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith and Hon. Francis Wayland 
Glen. He adds to the controversy, however, some 
fresh facts, the most striking of which is, perhaps, 
that since 1760, when Canada became a British pos- 
session, its population, even allowing for the emigra- 
tion across the line, has increased eighty fold, while 
that of the United States has increased only twenty- 
one fold. Furthermore, he states that Canada has 
greater and more valuable public works than the 
United States, has more miles of railroad, an export 
trade fifty per cent. greater, a mercantile marine six 
times as great, more respect for law, less crime and 
less destitution. He states, also, that in seventeen 
years the deposits in the Canadian banks have in- 
creased from $17,000,000 to $223,000,000. 

‘“‘What would Canada gain, then,” he concludes, 
“« by uniting with a nation which, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, is not so prosperous or progressive as herself? 
‘She would get more capital.’ Yes; but the capital 
will come whether she unites or not, and, in any case, 
she would assoon have European capital as American. 
If United States capital was not able to support home 
industries when a large amount of European capital 
was withdrawn during the past year, we would just 
as soon get our capital when it can be better spared ; 
although we will welcome any attempt to develop 
our resources. 


THE CANADIAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT PREFERABLE. 


‘** We could share in the American form of gov- 
ernment.’ The first thing that strikes a Canadian in 
this connection is that any representatives we would 
be allowed to send to Washington would be so hope- 
lessly in the minority that we would be exchanging a 
condition of almost perfect freedom and self-govern- 
ment for one of helpless subjection to a parliamentary 
majority. Besides, with the exception of the univers- 
ally attractive idea of independence, the American 
form of government has no attractions for a Canadian. 
We are firmly convinced that our own form of gov- 
ernment is better throughout. But more than this, we 
believe that all government is yet in theexperimental 
stage, and that nowhere has there been found that 
form which will best suit the development of man, 
and will foster what is noble while it represses all 
unworthiness, and will deal absolute justice between 
class and class. There is an ideal of government 
toward which the world is working, and which, we 
hope, Canada will first formulate and carry out. 

““*But if we united we would form the greatest 
empire in the world, and there would be removed 
forever the fear of war.’ Unfortunately the teaching 
of reason and of experience, as shown in the pages of 
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history, is that great empires are grand mistakes. In- 
dividualization in nations is as essential to the prog- 
ress of the world as the development of personality 
in individuals. ‘But the fear of war would be re- 
moved.’ He who talks of or threatens war should be 
indicted of high treason before the court of the de- 
veloped conscience of this Western World. 

‘“‘There remains something better for the United 
States and Canada than political union, and that is to 
live side by side, learning from one another and add- 
ing to each other that stimulus which shall call forth 
the best from each, and withal in perfect friendship, so 
that the world may be taught what true progress is 
and what should be the relationship between nations 
from the example of Uncle Sam and his cousin on the 
North.” 


THE HAWAIIAN DIFFICULTY. 


Y far the coolest and most discriminating pres- 
entation of the Hawaiian situation that has 
yet appeared in the magazines is Dr. Theodore S. 
Woolsey’s article, ‘‘The Law and the Policy for 
Hawaii,” inthe Yale Review. Dr. Woolsey first clears 
the way by setting forth the policy which the United 
States has adopted with reference to unstable Central 
and South American governments. Asaresultof the 
frequent political changes in the Latin Americas 
the United States has been led to accurately define its 
diplomatic position in view of them and lay down 
rules for the recognition of new governments. Its 
usage in this regard Mr. Woolsey considers settled. 
He finds it clearly stated in a dispatch of Secretary 
Livingston’s to Sir Charles Vaughn, April 30, 1833: 
‘* It is the principle and the invariable practice of the 
United States to recognize that as the legal govern- 
ment of another nation which by its establishment in 
the actual exercise of political power might be sup- 
posed to have received the express or implied assent 
of the people.” Several instances are cited in which 
this statement has since been endorsed ; among others, 
in President Hayes’ first annual message in 1877, and 
in President Arthur’s third annual message in 1883. 


OUR RECOGNITION PREMATURE. 


The rule that a revolutionary government is not to 
be recognized until it appears that it has the approval 
of the people in the State it pretends to govern, rep- 
resents, continues Dr. Woolsey, not only the usage of 
this country, in the manner of recognition, but it 
is also in accord with the principle of international 
law. ‘All States are equal. Each State may de- 
termine its own form of government, may change 
it at will, The government de facto is the govern- 
ment de jure. That is a government de facto which 
is capable of insisting on the rights and fulfilling 
the duties of its State. Such capacity will spring 
from the undoubted expression of the will of the peo- 
ple. Recognition, before proof of such popular back- 
ing is furnished, is premature. It assumes a fact which 
is not yet manifest. With these simple, well estab- 
blished rules in mind, we are in a position to judge of 
the propriety of the early diplomatic. moves in the 
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Hawaiian question now confronting us. The position 
of a queen in the Hawaiian Islands is as legal as that 
of an emperor in Russia. The personal character of 
that queen does not affect the legality of her govern- 
ment. A change of the constitution under which she 
governs is an internal question solely. Early in the 
present year there occurred a revolutionary outbreak 
in Honolulu. A new government was set up, calling 
itself provisional. What was the attitude of the 
United States towards it? Was its traditional usage 
observed? On the contrary, amidst the conflicting 
statements of fact, we can at least make sure of this. 
Before the people of Oahu had a chance to pronounce 
upon their desire for the change, before the other 
islands could even hear of it, before the new régime 


could demonstrate its capacity for fulfilling the obli-— 


gations of the State, before it had gained possession of 
all the government buildings, and proved its power, 
its recognition was granted by the United States. 
This action was premature; it was contrary to our 
usage in similar cases; it was in the highest degree 
improper. That it was soon followed by similar 
recognition by the representatives of the other States 
which maintain diplomatic relations with Hawaii 
does not excuse it. For, in the first place, our recog- 
nition -unquestionably gave the new government a 
standing which it might not otherwise have had, and, 
again, recognition by one State is apt to be speedily 
followed by the recognition of other States, lest they 
suffer in influence with the new government. Em- 
phatically it is the first step which counts.” 

Dr. Woolsey makes no mention of the charges that 
the avowed sympathies of the Minister of the United 
States, and the landing of marines to preserve order, 
assisted in effecting this revolution, nor does he 
enter into the questions of veracity raised by Mr. 
Blount’s reports and Mr. Stevens’ denials. These 
charges and refutations he regards as of incidental 
importance compared to what he calls ‘‘the hasty 
recognition of the Provisional Government by the 
United States.” 


ONCE RECOGNIZED, IT IS A SOVEREIGN STATE. 


As to the second act in the little drama, Dr. Wool- 
sey says: ‘‘ Here we find a sovereign and independent 
State, calling itself a provisional government, that 
is, organized provisionally to secure certain objects. 
What these objects were is best stated in the procla- 
mation of the revolutionary committee, issued Janu- 
ary 16, 1893. ‘The Hawaiian monarchical system of 
government is hereby abrogated. Provisional gov- 
ernment for the control and management of public 
affairs and the protection of public peace is hereby 
established, to exist until terms of union with the 
United States of America have been negotiated and 
agreed upon.’ What is thestatus of this government 
in the eye of international law? Does its provisional 
character make it any the less a sovereign State? 
Granting that its origin was owing to a wrongful act 
on the part of the United States, is its subsequent 
legality impaired? Both of these questions must be 
answered in the negative. The intervention of France 
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in our Revolutionary War was technically illegal, 
was an act of war, but the recognition of the United 
States was not thereby invalidated. Our recognition 
of Texan independence was wrong, in being likewise 
premature, but no one questioned the legality of the 
Texan status. Not only our recognition of the new 
government in Hawaii, not only its recognition by 
other States, but also every subsequent act proves its 
sovereignity. We have accredited a minister to it, 
we have received a minister from it. Nor does its 
avowed provisional character alter our duties or its 
rights. Ifagovernment is organized to secure cer- 
tain objects, who shall decide when and whether 
those objects are achieved or are impossible, or what 
other objects shall succeed them? Is the dictum that 
the objects for which this provisional government 
was formed have proved nugatory, and that, there- 
fore, ipso facto it has lapsed, and the former govern- 
ment reverts, one which it is competent for any other 
than itself to pronounce? Surely not, otherwise its 
sovereignty would be a very qualified article. What 
this new government shall do with its own, what it 
shall develop into, whether it shall withdraw in favor 
of the deposed queen, or form itself into a perma- 
nent republic is amatter purely for internal decision.” 

Dr. Woolsey points out that the recognition of a 
provisional government is no new thing. It was 
made in the case of Costa Rica in 1868; the National 
Defense Committee was organized in 1870 as the 
government of France, and the Ca‘deron government 
was recognized in 1881 as the “ Existing Provisional 
Government” of Peru. 


OUR DUTY IS SIMPLE—HANDS OFF ! 


“‘ When we ask, then, what should be our attitude 
towards the Provisional Government of Hawaii, if we 
observe our own usage and the rules of international 
law, there can be but one answer. Its rights are the 
same, our relations to it are the same as in the case of 
its predecessor. To restore the queen by intervention 
would be a fresh wrong. Any forcible interference 
in the affairs of Hawaii, even to insist on a plebiscite 
whose result should determine in whose hands the 
government shall reside, would be illegal. For 
Hawaii is a sovereign State. One wrong cannot be 
cured by another. Our duty is simple. It consists 
in keeping our hands off.” 

Dr. Woolsey then considers the policy which should 
be adopted toward the islands, concluding that since 
neither party in Hawaii seems hostile to the interests 
of this country, and that we have the treaty of 1875 
to fall back upon if our interests are threatened, and 
the Monroe Doctrine to appeal to if the treaty should 
be abrogated, we should pursue the same policy to- 


‘ ward Hawaii as existed down until the overthrow of 


the monarchy and in fact still exists. 

Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands does not seem 
to him to promise material advantage, and he is in- 
clined to think that the profit this country would 
reap from annexation would be far from commensu- 
rate with the responsibilities and burdens it must as- 
sume. He goes so far as to say that the real and only 
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advantage from annexation would be gained by the 
islands themselves, and adds that in a question of 
State poMicy we must consider our own interests, not 
those of others. 

An Historian’s Review of the Revolution. 

In the Forum, Mr. James Schouler, the well-known 
American historian, undertakes to present ‘* without 
bias or direct suggestion” a succinct review of the 
three days revolution of January, 1893, at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, which resulted in the dethronement 
of Queen Liliuokalani and the establishment of the 
Provisional Government. Mr. Schouler’s conclusions 
support the position taken by the present Administra- 
tion and are based not merely upon Mr. Blount’s re- 
port or Secretary Gresham’s briefer synopsis of the 
revolutionary incidents leading up to the overthrow 
of the Hawaiian monarchy, “but,” he says, “as if 
investigators so tried and so able, and so honorable, as 
these might not be trusted upon their own sifting of the 
evidence, I have gone searchingly through the whole 
mass of accompanying testimony for my own satis- 
faction, with all the individual counter-statements 
which have appeared since its publication, as well as 
our leading press comments, lying by me for compari- 
son; and my only surprise is that a candid and un- 
prejudiced mind can reach, on the essential facts, any 
deduction materially different from their own.” 

MR. BLOUNT’S TESTIMONY NOT ‘‘ EX PARTE.” 

“For,” continues Mr. Schouler, ‘ this testimony is 
not ex parte in reality, as so many have taken for 
granted, but Commissioner Blount pursued his deli- 
cate mission with rare discretion, and with an evi- 
dent determination to reach the bottom of the truth ; 
he avoided, for the independence of his search, all in- 
sidious attentions which were offered him on either 
side; and it appears painfully clear that from the 
moment the chief participants in the Queen’s de- 
thronement and the present Provisional Government 
discovered that his purpose was not to make up a 
vindication for them, their witnesses avoided him, 
did not volunteer information, became unwilling to 
testify, while our legation archives, more deficient in 
written letters and memoranda than they ought to 
have been, proved difficult of access. Those chiefly 
compromised by Blount’s report have, moreover, 
differed with it in their various explanations, not so 
much on the facts as in the deduction from facts. 
> The main purpose of Blount’s mission, 
properly considered, was not to explore the moralities 
of other nations that have not undertaken to explore 
ours, but to find out whether in actual truth the 
present government, de facto, never authoritatively 
sanctioned, was bona fide established by local revolu- 
tion, or, on the other hand, by fraud, or at least a 
misuse of colorable protection under the American 
flag, which neither the law of nations nor a self- 
respecting public neutrality can warrant. Minister 
Stevens, in his latest printed explanation, embraced 
most leading opponents of the revolution whom the 
commissioner met at Honolulu in something like a 
wholesale bill of attainder, but reflection should con- 
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vince us that even immoral persons may be credible 
to some extent, and especially ministers of state who 
are backed by official documents.” 


THE HARRISON ADMINISTRATION DECEIVED. 


Mr. Schouler sums up his review of the Hawaiian 
situation as follows : ‘‘ Thus, then, was acquired by 
American sojourners, after less than a three days’ 
conjoint rebellion, and without the loss of a single 
life or the firing of a gun, what Mr. Stevens, most 
loath to lose it, has lately described not inaptly as a 
‘territorial and maritime prize’ for the American 
people. Andif his own official dispatch which an- 
nounced the new situation veered rather wide of the 
truth, the statement of the five Hawaiian commis- 
sioners, who were next hurried off to Washington to 
negotiate an alliance treaty, must be pronounced a 
positive falsehood. The Harrison Administration 
had been plainly deceived in this whole de facto bus- 
iness, as the statements of two, at least, of its Cabinet 
tacitly, if not positively, admit ; and the American 
people must confess with shame that the national 
honor endures a new stain, a new reproach of na- 
tional greed, in the wrong so recently done to the 
gentle Hawaiian people, to their constituted minis- 
ters, and only less positively to Queen Liliuokalani in 
person. That the insurgents were prematurely recog- 
nized to say the least, and put in use of that formida- 
ble weapon to accomplish what they must needs have 
accomplished somehow to become a government de 
facto at all, is now so evident that their defenders 
have fallen back together upon the plea—utterly in- 
admissible and unwarranted by the facts—that the 
Queen’s government had practically ended on the 
Saturday previous, and by an act on her own part 
which never went beyond a mental intention before 
she yielded to her constitutional advisers and to the 
public expression, and relinquished the ill-conceived 


purpose. 
OUR NATIONAL EXECUTIVE’S RIGHT AND DUTY. 


‘*Our national Executive has now the clear right 
and duty under all the circumstances, unless con- 
strained by Congress, to decide what our national 
vindication requires before the world, and to enforce 
that vindication besides. Either of two grounds may 
be taken for such action: one ground, which Secre- 
tary Gresham has already put forward, and interna- 
tional comity asks, in case of unwarranted interfer- 
ence by one nation in the affairs of another, that the 
injured sovereignty shall be placed as nearly as pos- 
sible in statu quo; and the other ground, which is 
justified by the peculiar facts of the present case, 
that two rival organizations in a conflict for domestic 
sovereignty referred mutually the question of right- 
ful status and supremacy, rather than have blood- 
shed, to this foreign American republic, already in- 
volved to some extent in their dispute, agreeing at 
the same time substantially and mutually to abide 
by its award and final adjustment. 

‘In proof of this latter postulate are, the conditional 
character of the Queen’s abdication as.accepted by 
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the provisional contestants: and furthermore the 
creation of their own Provisional Government, not 
as one full and permanent, but as a mere temporary 
establishment having no distinct sanction from the 
Hawaiian people beyond such conditional abdication, 
a government ‘to exist until terms of union with 
the United States of America have been negotiated 
-and agreed upon,”—words which do not naturally 
import continuous existence if we now decline such 
union, but rather the reverse. For if this revolu- 
tionary establishment had counted upon the cupidity 
of our American people, that of constitutional mon- 
archy hoped for a generous sense of justice. Such a 
compact of reference and arbitration was entered 
into when all contracting parties knew that Mr. 
Cleveland had just been elected President, and that 
the case could not fairly be heard until his induction 
into office. His Administration has since investi- 


gated the facts with all reasonable diligence and hon- 
esty of purpose; and, having investigated and de- 
cided, enforcement of the decision comes next in 
order, so far as international justice is concerned, 
aside from mere prudential considerations. ’ 


’ 


THE REPUBLICS OF THE WORLD. 


OW each of the various republics of the world 
is governed is concisely described by Mr. 
James Douglas, in the Missionary Review of the 
World. 
FRANCE. 

The fundamental laws of the United States are 
familiar to all of us. Of the republican governments, 
next to our own ranks that of France, which is gov- 
erned by a President, Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties. ‘‘The President is elected by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies for seven years. He concludes 
treaties with foreign powers, but requires the assent 
of both Chambers to declare war. The Chamber of 
Deputies now consists of 584 members, who have been 
elected from as many arrondissements on the basis of 
universal suffrage. All bills are first canvassed in 
committee before being introduced into either House, 
and may be introduced either by the ministry, or by 
the President through the ministry, or by private 
members. The Senate is composed of 300 members, 
elected for nine years by an electoral body composed 
of municipal councils, deputies, councillors-general, 
and district councillors. The Senate has the right, as 
well as the Chamber of Deputies, of initiating and 
framing laws ; but all laws relating to finance must 
first be presented to and voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate acts as a Court of High Treason, 
before which even the President and ministers may 
be arraigned. The ministry is appointed by the 
President, and forms a council of ten ministers who 
hold the varied portfolios of office. In addition there 
is a Conseil d’Etat, introduced by Napoleon I, and 
still existing, whose functions are consultative only. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


‘The republic of Mexico comprises the richest and 
most varied zone in the world. The area is about 
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half the size of European Russia and the population 
about half that of England. It is divided into 27 . 
States, two territories and the federality of Mexico— 
in all 30 political provinces. The government has the 
usual threefold basis—President, elected for eight 
years, a Senate of 60 members, and a House of Rep- 
resentatives, elected by universal suffrage. Each 
State elects two members to the Senate, and, as in 
the United States, has autonomous local government. 
All sects are tolerated in Mexico, and none is aided 
by the republic or allowed to acquire land. Primary 
education is provided and is compulsory ; there are 
10,000 schools. 

‘*Since 1859 the long, irregular isthmus connect- 
ing North and South America, and formerly constitut- 
ing the Spanish colony or kingdom of Guatemala, has 
been divided into five independent republics, of which 
three—Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Salvador—are 
governed in the normal manner, by a President, an 
Upper House and Lower House ; while the other two 
States, Guatemala and Honduras, present the anomal- 
ous régime of a President and Congress only. 


COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA AND ECUADOR. 


‘The republic of Colombia, formerly known as 
the United States of New Granada, is chiefly note- 
worthy as being intersected by the ill-fated Panama 
Canal, the dearest ditch ever delved. The governing 
body consists of three orders—a President, elected for 
six years, a Senate of 27 members and a House of 
Representatives of 66 members. 

*“* Venezuela has a similar constitution ; but Ecua- 
dor can hardly be said to be governed, as civil wars 
and revolutions are almost alwaysin progress. Even 
its area is uncertain, as there are chronic boundary 
disputes between Ecuador and Peru; but the size is 
about equal to that of the United Kingdom of Eng- 
land and Scotland. It contains the highest peaks in 
the Andes chain and the sources of the Amazon. 

BRAZIL. 


‘*Nearly four years ago the bloodless revolution 
which drove the gentle, learned, and invertebrate 
Emperor Dom Pedro II from his throne removed the 
last crowned monarch from the Americas, which 
now, with the exception of Canada and certain West 
India islands owing a certain measure of suzerainty 
to European powers, are under republican sway. 
Under the new régime Brazilis divided into immense 
provinces with few common interests, and separated 
by undeveloped regions. These provinces are each 
governed by a provincial assembly, and the several 
assemblies unite to elect a Chamber of Deputies, or 
Constituent Assembly, which has at its head a Presi- 
dent, elected for four years. 

‘¢ Ever since the old Emperor was dethroned Brazil 
has been ina seething state of disaffection and in- 
cipient revolt, due generally to the desire of the 
southern provinces to establish their independence. 
Just now this has culminated in the throes of revolu- 
tion, and will probably lead to the disruption of 
Brazil into several mutually antagonistic States. 
While the present outbreak is in progress no more 
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detailed information transpires than that life, prop- 

erty and funds are alike insecure, and that it would 

be unwise to choose Brazil as a field for emigration. 

The States have shaken off the established religion, 

which was Roman Catholic; education has been 

secularized ; and only civil marriages are recognized. 

Brazil has the enormous area of 3,250,000 square 

miles—as large as all Europe, Russia excluded—and 

a population less than half that of Europe. 


PERU AND CHILI, 


‘Peru has a constitution modeled on that of the 
United States, but religious liberty is not permitted, 
only the Roman Catholics being allowed to hold their 
services publicly. Since the disastrous war with 
Chili, the great encomiums formerly lavished upon its 
capabilities, mines and climate have been discounted. 
The population is about the same as that of Scotland, 
but the area is equal to that of the United Kingdom, 
France and the Spanish Peninsula combined. 

‘‘ Chili is a long, narrow strip of land between 
the Andes and the South Pacific, divided into 21 prov- 
inces and three territories. These elect a Lower 
Chamber of Deputies of 109 members triennially, the 
electors being confined to men with a property quali- 
fication, and an Upper House, or Senate, of thirty- 
seven members, elected directly by the provinces 
every six years. The executive power is in the hands 
of a President, elected for five years. The Roman 
Catholic religion is the State religion, but all others 
are tolerated. Education is free, compulsory and 
universal. 

BOLIVIA, PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 


‘Bolivia, a sparsely peopled inland State, shut in 
by the Andes and the Cordilleras, in Central South 
America, is ruled by a President with two legislative 
chambers, elected by universal suffrage. 

‘Paraguay, an inland territory, for which is 
claimed the title of ‘Garden of South America,’ has 
an area of one-fifth of that of Great Britain, and a 
population smaller than Manchester. It is governed 
on the usual threefold plan. The State religion is 
Roman Catholic, but all others are tolerated. A metal 
currency has been introduced, and now that the gov- 
ernment is settled and territorial wars have ceased 
the prospects are bright. 

‘‘ Uruguay is asmall republic on the east coast of 
the La Plata River, with an areaa little larger than that 
of England and Wales and a population equal to that 
of Glasgow. The government is of the nomal order, 
modeled largely after the United States. Education 
is general and the State religion Roman Catholic, but 
all others are tolerated. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


“The Argentine Republic is a vast cave of Adul- 
lam, whither every one that is in debt and every one 
that is discontented have gathered themselves. Itisa 
bankrupt republic, with which the British govern- 
ment will not even exchange money orders, and 
which refuses to extradite fugitive thieves so long as 
their money is not all spent. At the present time of 
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writing this republic, having President, Senate and 
House of Deputies, is in its chronic state of rebellion 
against its President, who was, according to govern- 
ment statements, crushing out the .ast embers of 
disaffection ; but, if we may believe the insurgents’ 
statements, was deserted by all, and had abandoned 
the reins of power to his adversaries. Argentina has 
a population ef 4,000,000, sprinkled over an area nine 
times as large as Great Britain. 


HAYTI. 


“‘ The island of Hayti, the largest but one of those 
forming the West Indies, is divided into two repub- 
lics—the Spanish mulatto one of San Domingo and 
the negro one of Hayti. This island, which was the 
first European settlement in America, is the most 
fertile and the worst governed spot in the Caribbean 
Sea. San Domingo, the larger republic, is governed 
by a President and national Congress; but in the 
smaller republic of Hayti, the government being 
military, the President has large sway. He is as- 
sisted by a Senate and House of Representatives. 
The debt is heavy and more or less repudiated. The 
currency is chiefly paper. Numerous revolutions 
have occurred, and the political barometer is set at 
stormy. 

SWITZERLAND. 

‘“‘The far-famed and historic republic of Switzer- 
land has a parliament of two Chambers, the State 
Council and National Council, in which are vested 
the supreme legislative and executive authority. The 
first is composed of 44 members, chosen by the 22 
cantons of the confederation, two for each canton. 
The second consists of 147 representatives, chosen in 
direct election, at the rate of one deputy for every 
20,000 souls. A general election takes place every 
three years ; any voter, if not a clergyman, may be a 
deputy ; and every citizen has a vote who has atiained 
the age of twenty years. The two Chambers consti- 
tute the Federal Assembly, which elects a Federal 
Council of seven members, the President and the 
Vice-President of which are the first magistrates of 
the republic. In no country is the will of the people 
so directly felt and so emphatically law as in Swit- 
zerland. Frequently the first step to legislation is 
taken by the popular initiative ; and besides, the prin- 
ciple of what is called referendum is often acted upon, 
whereby on a petition from 50,000 citizens, or eight 
cantons, the measure passed at headquarters must be 
submitted to the direct vote of the nation. 

ORANGE FREE STATE AND ANDORRA. 

‘*The Orange Free State republic, in South Africa, 
has a President, elected for five years, a small Execu- 
tive Council and a popular Assembly, of 57 members. 
The right to vote is restricted to white burghers who 
are owners of property. 

The miniature republic of Andorra, in the Pyrenees, 
the entire population of which might be seated in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, is governed by a 
council of twenty-four, chosen by the inhabitants, a 
judge and twopriests. This is subject to France and 
Spain.” 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


AN ADVOCATE OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


N the February New England Magazine Mr. W. 
D. McCrackan argues energetically for propor- 
tional representation in this country. He holds up to 
condemnation the evident solecisms of the unpropor- 
-tional system, and tells of the discussion by the ad- 
vocates of the better system who met at the World’s 
Fair. These gentlemen came from States as far re- 
moved as Massachusetts and California, Illinois and 
Maryland. A national league was formed to educate 
and agitate. It was decided to advocate either of 
two methods, the Hare system or the Swiss Free- 
List. During the session of this congress a practical 
test of the Hare system was made with the audience 
as voters. It was like a parlor game, which any 
child could have understood. 

‘“‘The audience was supposed to be a constituency 
with six representatives to elect. Ballots were dis- 
tributed containing twelve names. The voters were 
asked to mark six of these names in the order of 
their preference. The total number of ballots was 
ascertained, then divided by six to give the electoral 


quota, and the first six candidates who had received * 


this number were declared elected. 

‘¢ The unused votes of the first choice were trans- 
ferred to the second choice, and so on, until the neces- 
sary six candidates were elected. 

‘‘But as this system practically disregards party 
organizations, and might, therefore, encounter greater 
oppositions, it was decided to advocate also the system 
of the Free List, as now working in three cantons of 
Switzerland—Ticino, Neuchatel and Geneva. 

‘A bill was prepared, the main features of which 
were the following : 

‘¢*¢ That the members of the House of Representatives 
shall be voted for at large in their respective States. 

‘*« Rach elector has as many votes as there are repre- 
sentatives to be elected, which he may distribute as 
he pleases among the candidates, giving not more 
than one vote to any one candidate. 

‘“**The votes given to candidates shall count indi- 
vidually for the candidates as well as for the tickets 
to which the candidates belong. 

‘¢¢ The sum of all the votes cast in any Stateshall be 
divided by the number of seats to which each State 
is entitled. 

‘“‘In Switzerland, proportional representation has 
taken firm root. M. Louis Ruchonnet, one of the 
foremost statesmen of the little Republic and an ex- 
President, assured the writer that this reform was 
bound to sweep the country. He himself had been 
instrumental in having it introduced into Canton 
Ticino. 

“It is now generally conceded that our own rebel- 
lion was forced upon the Union by a minority of the 
Southern people. The records of elections and the 
proceedings of legislatures in the Confederate States 
previous to 1860 show conclusively that the majority 
were not in favor of war. Unfortunately, a faulty 
electoral system prevented the voice of the Southern 


peace majority from being heard at Washington. It 
is worth considering whether this country is not now 
incurring grave dangers in disregarding the just de- 
mands of the industrial classes for representation. It 
were far better to have the most foolish schemes 
under the sun proposed and discussed than to em- 
bitter a large minority by a conspiracy of silence.” 
A Bill to Establish the Referendum in 
England. 

‘*An appeal to the Lords” is advanced in the Na- 
tional Review by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘ a Democrat and a Unionist.” He 
asks : ‘‘ Why should not some Peer of standing and 
ability introduce a bill establishing the Referendum 
as one of our institutions? and that done, why should 
not the House of Lords pass the bill and send it 
down to the Commons? Such action on the part 
of the House of Lords would leave no doubt in 
men’s minds as to the acceptance of the popular 
sovereignty by the Lords. 

“If the Commons passed the measure, no more 
need, of course, be said. Both Houses would have 
vindicated their trust in the people. If, however, the 
Commons evaded the issue by refusing to discuss 
the bill, or otherwise disposed of it, then the electors 
would clearly know how to value the claim of the 
Gladstonians to be the true Democratic party.” 


ON THE INITIATIVE OF EITHER HOUSE. 


His suggestions for a bill, which, he thinks, need 
be only “‘a couple of pages,” are these: “‘ The bill 
would lay down that if and when the two Houses 
could not agree as to the provisions of a bill, either 
House might, in passing the bill in the form desired 
by the other House, insert without further debate or 


‘conference a proviso that before being submitted for 


the royal assent the bill should be referred to the 
electors of the United Kingdom—a poll of the people 
being taken in the manner prescribed by the act. 
The prescribed manner would naturally follow the 
lines of parliamentary elections.” The ballot paper 
should ask simply a mark in a column headed Yes or 
No, according as the votor did or did not approve 
the measure referred to him. The measure should 
be posted up inside and out of the polling booth. 


OR ON THE INITIATIVE OF THE PEOPLE. 


The general count should be supervised by the 
Speaker of the Commons and by the Chairman of 
Committees in the Lords, and in case of a tie the de- 
cision should be taken as against the bill. Mr. 
Strachey somewhat hesitatingly concedes that ‘ it 
might be enacted that there should be an interval of 
a month between the passage of a bill through par- 
liament and the royal assent, and that if during 
this time a certain number of electors petitioned the 
crown to issue writs for a poll of the people, a poll 
should be held.” 

Mr. Strachey is convinced that ‘the Referendum 
would make it impossible for the Union ever to be 
dissolved. Home Ruleis only possible by means of a 
log-rolling agreement between the Gladstonian sub- 
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parties and the Irish, and no Home Rule bill would 
ever stand the test of a poll of the people.” 





IS REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT A FAILURE? 


sors Representative Government a Failure?” is 


the question which Mr. Auberon Herbert pro- 
pounds in the New Review, ‘‘Is the hope of our 
ceniury an illusion?” he asks. His answer is not 
reassuring. The representative idea by which men 
once believed social existence was to be recreated and 
happiness finally secured, is, he declares, ‘‘ dead ; 
dead, past praying for, dead as a door nail.” ‘It can 
clear the ground of obstruction; it has in itself no 
powers of construction.” Of this lamentable disap- 
pointment he catalogues the reasons ! 

‘TWO PAIRS OF SHOES FOR ALL THE NATION.” 

1. A body of men cannot in any true sense be rep- 
resented by one man. Agreement to be represented 
by one man is secured only by self-effacement; and 
it is external and superficial agreement at the best. 
How different are the educational questions men note 
and agitate about from those of the inner meaning, 
method and aims of education. 

«Tn all such self-effacement there is deep national 
loss. Under the true democratic creed no man should 
be self-effaced, no man should be sacrificed to ma- 
chinery. Under our system four out of every five men 
are self-effaced and sacrificed. It is the penalty of 
constructing two pairs of shoes for all the nation and 
declaring that everybody must find his fit in one or 
the other. 

THR TYRANNY OF MACHINERY. 

«©2, The second great defect inseparable from repre- 
sentation is that it forces organization from a sec- 
ondary and inferior position into the first and domi-: 
nant position. We have been learning far 
toomuch to shape our opinions to give effect to our 
organizations, instead of shaping our organizations 
to give effect to our opinions. Under a rep- 
resentative system organization is an essential part, 
from which there is no escape and this ma- 
chinery not only has the effect of compounding us 
into an untrue artificial whole, which is a very coarse 
and poor expression of the various forms of life and 
thought which make up the real whole, but it specific- 
ally fails in its own work and does not “ repre- 
sent” in the narrowest sense of the word. There 
are signs that this truth is now felt in the political 
world itself, and the next great change is likely to be 
the decision of questions by the direct public vote 
instead of by a House of Representatives. ” 

DELEGATE OR GOD-ELECT? 


8. What is the representative? A delegate? Then 
he is a bit of badly constructed machinery, so many 
incoherent mandates being mixed up in him. If he 


is not a delegate, then we have a democratic imita- 
tion in petto of the divine right of kings. 

4. How are we to discover the right little god- 
elect ? 

‘‘ At present the method is, selection of the man 
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who professes those opinions which find most favor, 
and who can most skillfully express them on a plat- 
form. Can this method yield satisfactory results? 

Is it not quite certain that in many cases 
what is required will be professed? But will men 
who profess for the sake of their own advantage make 
good little gods-elect? . . . . And yet under our 
system we almost force insincerity upon our represent- 
atives, ” ‘ 

DEMORALIZATION EVERYWHERE. 

5. Government must be carried on by two large 
parties or by groups of small sections. Both systems 
present hopeless difficulties. The second is more true 
to human nature, but makes continuity difficult. 

6. The hopeless burden of work flung on the repre- 
sentative which is not to be staved off by devolution 
or decentralization, results in ‘‘ demoralization every- 
where”—to the government, to the representative 
individual. 

The system is wrong in theory, says Mr. Herbert, 
for a few men cannot represent many men; it breaks 
down in practice, for ‘‘there is no possible way in 
which the people can control the huge machinery 
which is to control on their behalf all the complicated 
affairs of life.” 


‘* 4 SORT OF POLITICAL INFLUENZA.” 


What then is the remedy? Ask, first, what is the 
root of themalady? ‘‘ The value of representation to 
us has been that it has allowed us to continue to play 
the great game of power without actually breaking 
each other’s heads; it has been for us—compulsion 
made easy. But now comes the big question : is this 
fighting life of ours, for which we have thus used 
representation, good in itself? Is this compulsion of 
each other a true relation for reasonable human 
beings?” 

The article ends with the cheery belief ‘that this 
present mania for compulsion of all kinds is merely a 
temporary mental ailment through which we are 
passing—a sort of political influenza—and that with 
returning health we shall shake off these sick faneies 
and discover a robuster and happier faith, believing 
once more in universal manhood and not in universal 
babydom.” 





Sir DoueLtas GALTON contributes to the Nine- 
teenth Century several interesting particulars from 
the investigations instituted by Dr. Francis War- 
ner concerning feeble-minded children. Dr. War- 
ner ‘‘has now reported on over 80,000 children seen 
individually by him in 148 schools, having taken notes 
of all cases presenting any visible defect—i. e., 14,297 
children.” It appears that in all groups of schools a 


‘larger proportion of boys than girls deviate from the 


normal. When, however, we take boys and girls pre- 
senting no defect in development, we find the propor- 
tion who are delicate equal in the sexes. The sub- 
class ‘small heads” forms 3.4 per cent. among En- 
glish girls, as compared with 1.3 for boys. This con- 
dition appears more commonly among the children of 
large block dwellings and warehouses. 




















EUROPE A FEDERATION OR A WRECK? 

The Dilemma Offered by American Rivalry. 

MERICAN competition is the very demon of the 
British agriculturist. It is the bogie which 
haunts the brain of the British merchant as he dreams 
of the days when American protectionism is dead. 
It is yet apparently to become the angel of peace 
whose power will scatter forever the war cloud now 
lowering over Europe. Such is the outlook presented 
by Mr. Charles Roberts, M.A., in his article on 
‘‘ European Militarism and an Alternative,” in the (En- 
glish) Economic Review. The recent naval agitation 
convinces him that ‘‘ England is helplessly drifting into 
the European competition in military armaments.” 

To show what that competition means he quotes 
these statistics: From 1869 to 1892 the standing 
armaments (peace effective) of nineteen European 
States rose from 2,195,000 to 3,240,000 men. In 1869 
the total number of trained men ready at hand for 
the war purposes of twenty European States 
amounted to 6,958,000 men; in 1892 there were 
actually ready for service 12,564,400. When the ex- 
isting laws have had their full effect, there will be 
22,621,800 men in Europe trained for war. The 
aggregate of the budgets for the armies and navies of 
Europe in 1869 amounted to $560,000,000 for nineteen 
States. In 1892 they amounted to a sum nearly 
double—$990,000,000. Reckoning on $200 a year 
earned by every man withdrawn from productive ex- 
penditure, we get another $648,000,000. So the total 
yearly cost of European militarism is at least $1,638,- 
000,000. In twenty months during peace there is 
spent as much as Mr. Giffen reckons the ten months 
of Franco-German war cost directly and indirectly. 
The national debts of Europe now amount to twenty- 
five thousand million dollars. 

FUTURE COMPETITION BETWEEN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 

What, then, of ‘“‘the future competition between 
the United States of America and the Disunited States 
of Europe?” ‘‘ We all know how slight a handicap 
may decide the advantage in the fierce competition 
for the neutral markets of the world. As the 
young Giant of the West comes to its full stature, is 
it a rash speculation that armaments amounting to 
three millions of men and national debts amounting 
to a total sum of twenty-five thousand million dollars, 
may just suffice to turn a trembling scale? 

‘‘Even now the competition would be seriously 
felt, were it not that the States choose to throw away 
the wealth of their inexhaustible resources on a high 
protective tariff and the scandals of their pension-list. 
If American reformers do succeed in clearing these 
abuses, they may strike the sword out of our hand by 
leaving Western Europe to the simple alternative of 
deciding whether it is least disagreeable to become a 
confederate democracy or a wreck, for the competi- 
tion of commerce would then become as ridiculous as 
a race between a medieval knight in chain armor and 
battle-axe and a modern professional runner in flan- 
nels. In the phrase of Cobden, we shall be forced ‘to 
turn moralist in self-defense.’ ” 
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WHO KILLED THE BRITISH FEDERATION 
LEAGUE? 


R. ROBERT BEADON informs the readers of 
the National Review, with remarkable frak- 
ness, why the Imperial Federation League was dis- 
solved. He calls to mind that the essential aims to 
which the League was officially committed were that 
the foreign policy of the Empire should utter the 
united voice of all its autonomous parts and that the 
defense of the Empire should be supplied by the 
united forces and resources of all its members. Minor 
aims were enumerated by the official report, but in a 
separate class, as ‘‘ conducive” but not “ essential” 
to Imperial unity. Among these latter was com- 
mercial union. 
COMMERCIAL UNION US. DEFENSE UNION. 


‘‘The beginning of the end came about in this wise. 
There have always been a certain number of mem- 
bers of the League’s Council who regarded commer- 
cial union as a part of federation, and a certain num- 
ber also (very frequently the same people) who 
resented the idea that the colonies should ever be 
asked to make a real contributien to the cost of Im- 
perial defense, and of those services generally which 
exist for the common and equal benefit of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects. The protagonist of both these 
views has been the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Sir Charles Tupper. Of course, no one could calli 
himself a supporter of Imperial federation and at the 
same time repudiate the last-mentioned idea in terms. 
Sir Charles Tupper has, to be sure, always loudly 
proclaimed that the colonies would do their share 
and rally round the old country in her hour of need, 
and soforth. But his assent to the doctrine of com- 
mon responsibility for common objects has been 
purely academic. When it comes to the point of 
recommending that a colony should take a real and 
effective share in the burden of Imperial defense, he 
falls back upon the plea that Canada, at any rate, has 
already done all, and more than all, that is due from 
her (apparently for all time). ” 


‘SIT WAS SIR CHARLES TUPPER’S HAND.” 


“It was by Sir Charles Tupper’s hand that the 
match was applied which caused the final explosion. 
In January, 1893, shortly after the issue of the report, 
he, being a member of the committee which unani- 
mously issued it, wrote a letter to the Secretary of 
the League in Canada,” in which occurred the fatal 
sentence, ‘‘ that the most active members of the Im- 
perial Federation League were mainly intent on 
levying alarge contribution on the revenues of the 
colonies for the support of the army and navy of 
Great Britain.” 

This representation of the League’s project of a 
truly Imperial army and navy as an effort to gain a 
rise for the home country alone, created great re- 
sentment, Sir Charles finally confessed that he had 
been shown to be wrong in his statement. But the 
differences revealed by the discussion thus aroused 
were so fundamental and irreconcilable as to make 
the dissolution of the League a necessity. The ma- 
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jority in number and in influence adhered to the 
primary lines, but the minority was exceedingly 
active. 


THE HISTORY OF “THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 


CURIOUS bit of peculiarly British development 
is described by the Quarterly Review in an 
article on the ‘Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds.” The writer explains that a crown steward 
is the custodian of one of the Manors or Hundreds or 
Honors belonging to the royal demesne. The manor is 
the Anglo-Saxon township Normanized. Hundreds 
were aggregations of townships within a given shire, 
The abuses perpetrated by many of the stewards led 
to the successive reduction of their numbers and pow- 
ers, until under Charles II all stewardships were, 
with a few exceptions, abolished. ‘‘One of the few 
crown stewardships which survived the clean sweep 
made by the Merry Monarch was that of ‘ the three 
Hundreds of Chiltern in the county of Bucks, that is 
to say, Stoke, Desborough and Bonenham.” The 
Chiltern Hills pass right through the country from 
Tring in Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxfordshire, 
and two out of the three Hundreds are immortalized 
in the names of Stoke Pogis and Burnham Beeches. 
From earliest Norman times this union of Hundreds 
had been ‘‘in the hands of the Lord the King.” 
Sequestrated and sold under the Commonwealth, it 
reverted to the Restored Crown, and appears to have 
been leased from 1679 to 1710 by one Thomas Doyley, 
who is its last recorded bond fide steward. 


WHEN FIRST A CONVENIENT FICTION. 


The Place act, passed in Queen Anne’s reign, re- 
quiring M.P.’s on becoming place-holders to vacate 
their seats, was not held to apply to royal steward- 
ships until 1740. The decision then made seems to 
have suggested the idea of utilizing crown steward- 
ships as a means of enabling members to resign, for a 
member has, properly speaking, no power of volun- 
tary retirement. ‘‘It was not till the year 1750 that 
this ingenious ‘ constitutional fiction’ came into prac- 
tical working. In that year, the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds was conferred upon Mr. John 
Pitt, M.P., solely in order to vacate his seat. It was 
next granted in 1753, and has been in constant use for 
the same purpose ever since. Nor does it stand alone. 
The stewardships of various other crown Manors 
have been applied in the same way at various times.” 

At first, the bestowment of the liberating steward- 
ship was made a matter of party favor; and the 
Government in office refused so to oblige members 
of the Opposition. Lord North seems to have been 
the last member who upheld the bad practice. In 
1858 its bestowal was made subject to the control of 
the House of Commons. In 1861 the words express- 
ing honorable confidence in the recipient were struck 
out of the warrant. It isa difficult question whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can refuse the stew- 
ardship to any applicant. The reviewer expects that 


the liberty of resignation, without resorting to this 
ancient fiction, will soon be granted. 
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INDIAN CURRENCY. 


IR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, one of the 
delegates from India to the recent Monetary 
Conference, contributes a paper to the January 
Annals of the American Academy treating of the 
Indian currency question. He takes as his text the 
remark made by Mr. Evarts when Secretary of State: 

“The British Empire is neither monometallist nor 
bimetallist, but bi-monometallist. The British Em- 
pire cannot be monometallist gold nor monometallist 
silver throughout its lengthand breadth. Its present 
position of bi-monometallism is entirely inconsistent 
with reason and government; it must be bimetallic 
sooner or later, for it cannot maintain the permanent 
position of a house divided against itself, which can- 
not stand.” 

Continuing, he says: ‘‘So long as silver and gold 
were kept, by the monetary laws of France, the joint 
money of the world at a fixed ratio, this bi-monomet- 
allism of England and India, although productive of 
some minor inconveniences, was little more than nom- 
inal and did not involve any serious complications ; 
but when the link between gold and silver was 
broken by the violation of the monetary law in 1873, 
very grave difficulties rapidly developed as the result 
of this illogical position. In 1871, when the rupture 
of the link between gold and silver was merely con- 
templated, M. Ernest Seyd predicted that.it would 
‘only lead to the destruction of the monetary equi- 
librium hitherto existing and cause a fall in the value 
of silver from which England’s trade and the Indian 
silver valuation will suffer more than all other inter- 
ests, grievous as the general decline of prosperity over 
the whole world will be.’ The fidelity with 
which this prediction has been fulfilled is perfectly 
marvelous. Soon after 1873, when the link was 
broken, a depression of trade unexampled in magni- 
tude ana duration set in, and after twenty years it 
shows no signs of abatement, but, on the contrary, 
threatens to increase in intensity. The gold- 
using countries generally, and Great Britain in par- 
ticular, have really suffered more than India from 
this violation of the monetary law. . The 
rupee, in common with silver all over the world, has 
not until very lately altered in value (i. e., in its pur- 
chasing power), but has remained stable while gold 
has appreciated ; consequently the producer in India 
has enjoyed an immunity from those evils which are 
caused by an appreciating standard and which have 
weighed so heavily on his gold-using competitors. 

India has exchanged the currency which 
has hitherto been stable for one that has proved emi- 
nently unstable during the last twenty years.” 

‘‘The government of India,” says Mr. Molesworth, 
‘has striven to the utmost of its power to induce the 
home government to adopt the only practical solu- 
tion of the difficulties that beset her, namely, a re- 
turn, by international agreement, to the monetary 
law which has been violated ; but, as this has been 
refused, India has been left on the horns of a dilemma, 
to choose between two evils, which have been aptly 
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designated, the ‘ Policy of Drift’ and the ‘ Policy of 
Despair.’ She has chosen the latter and it now re- 
mains to be seen which is the greater evil of the two.” 

Mr. Molesworth then makes a brief survey of mone- 
tary history to show that confusion in the currency 
in past times has been due to the failure to establish 
among nations a common ratio between gold and 
silver, and follows this with a brief account of the 
Indian currency and of those conditions which have 
affected it. He relates how the Indian government, 
realizing the bad effects of the violation of the mone- 
tary law by France in 1873, hasfor many years been 
endeavoring to persuade England to enter into an in- 
ternational agreement for a uniform standard of value. 
or failing this to permit them to limit the mintage of 
silver in India with the intention of introducing the 
gold standard. . 

Prior to the recent Brussels conference these efforts 
to persuade England to consent to an international 
agreement for the free coinage of both gold and silver 
were renewed. 

Meanwhile the government of India, fearing the 
crisis that might be expected in the event of a failure of 
the Brussels conference to arrive at a satisfactory re- 
sult, prepared to close their mints and began to make 
arrangements for the establishment of a gold standard 
in India. This would involve two steps: 

‘©1. The closure of mints to free coinage of silver, 
the government retaining the right of purchasing and 
admitting it. 

‘*2, The mints to be opened to the free coinage of 
gold. If gold were not brought to the mint in suffi- 
cient quantity, or the value of the rupee should fall 
below the fixed ratio, it would be necessary to reduce 
the rupee currency until its value could be restored.” 

On June 25, 1893, these steps were taken, the policy 
of drift was given over and the policy of despair 
adopted. ‘The bolt has fallen, and he would bea 
rash man who would attempt to predict the results 
of this measure.” 

‘The currency of India is now in a condition which 
is a complete violation of all sound principles of cur- 
rency. It consists of a huge inconvertible token 
coinage; practically a gold standard without a gold 
currency or even a gold reserve. The rupee circu- 
lates at a value much above its intrinsic value as bul- 
lion. It is no longer international money. Hitherto 
it could be exported without loss, but now it cannot 
be used out of the country with a loss of about twelve 
per cent., a loss which will increase, in all probability, 
to an indefinite extent. Nor is there in India—as in 
France, Austria or the United States—any large re- 
serve of the standard metal to meet a possible emer- 
gency.” 

After showing in how many ways this artificial 
raising of the value of the rupee would do harm to 
India, Mr. Molesworth concludes: “The double 
standard is in perfect accord with sound economic 
laws, but the artificial raising of the value of the 
rupee is opposed to them, and, being a violation of 
all monetary laws, must sooner or later end in dis- 
aster. It is that forced elevation of the value of 
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money which Bentham in his ‘ Principles of the Civil 
Code’ denounced as a ‘ fraudulent bankruptcy’ and a 
‘foolish fraud.’ ” 


WHY THE SICILIAN PEASANTRY IS IN REVOLT. 


|) oe the Nuova Antologia and the Rassegna Na- 

zionale naturally devote long articles this 
month to the elucidation of the causes which have 
led to the sudden outbreak in Sicily. The Rassegna, 
in an article by R. Corniani, sums up with admirable 
clearness the main causes for the extreme poverty 
from which the peasantry are undoubtedly suffering. 

1. Absentee landlordism, with all its attendant 
evils, so familiar to us in Ireland. In Sicily the pal- 
aces of the nobility are only to be seen in the chief 
towns ; the landed proprietor never lives on his estate, 
and leaves all his affairs in the hands of his agent or 
gabellotto, a term which in Sicily is synonymous with 
extortioner. 

2. The land-tenure laws, by which it is extremely 
difficult, and often impossible, to sell or to break up 
large estates. 

3. Unscientific cultivation, which necessitates a 
large portion of the land always lying fallow. 

4, A comparative lack of charitable institutions. 

5. Conscription, always most unpopular in Sicily, 
and which was only introduced by the government 
of “‘ United Italy.” 

6. Finally, and most important of all, the heavy 
financial burdens imposed by the fiscal system, which 
is so balanced as to fall almost entirely on the humble 
cultivators of the soil. 

In answer to the oft-repeated question as to 
whether the now celebrated ‘‘ Fasci dei Lavoratori,” 
or Labor Associations, are Socialistic in their teach- 
ing, the Nuova Antologia gives the following facts as 
to their origin: ‘‘In 1867 Bakourime, who was not 
only a Socialist butan Anarchist, succeeded in found- 
ing a section of the ‘International’ at Naples, and, 
in the same year, proselytes from there established a 
sub-section at Sciacca (in Sicily). In 1868 the so- 
called ‘Sons of Labor’ of Catania also affiliated 
themselves with the ‘International,’ and carried on 
a correspondence with many workingmen’s societies 
throughout the island. The paternity of the 
majority of the ‘ Fasci’ may therefore be ascribed 
to Socialism. If some of them existed at first as 
merely electoral associations, their transformation 
into their actual character is the special work of il 
Bosco, de Felice, and other well-known Socialists. 
Tl Bosco admits this himself, and confesses that the 
federation of the ‘ Fasci’ is largely molded on that 
of the French labor syndicates and the Paris ‘ Bourse 
du Travail.’ The associations of the smaller 
towns are affiliated to those of the larger, and these 
latter form a federation for each province. The 
presidents of the provincial committees form the cen- 
tral council, whose business it is to co-ordinate the 
action of all the associations, and to control its mani- 
festations.” 

The writers in both magazines agree in asserting 
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that the marvelously rapid grown of the “ Fasci” is 
entirely due to the exceptional hardships suffered by 
the peasantry, and urge on the government remedial 
measures as an immediate corollary to coercion. 





IS EUROPE GOING MAD? 
A Study of Modern Literature. 
OUBT as tothe general sanity of modern Europe 
is put forward, not in any freak of caricature, 
but in sober, scientific earnest, by the opening article 
in the Quarterly Review. It is entitled ‘‘ Anarchist 
Literature,” but by this phrase is meant not the 
writings beloved of bomb throwers so much as the 
leading literature of the period. Dr. Max Nordau, 
from whose work on Entartung (degeneration) the 
reviewer principally draws his material, is the author 
of the famous ‘“‘ Conventional Lies of Civilized Hu- 
manity,” a Positivist who denies God, the soul, and 
judgment to come, and regards the individual as 
‘* but an unimportant episode in the life of the All.” 
In his book he approaches modern European litera- 
ture from the dispassionate standpoint of the student 
of mental pathology. His diagnosis is gruesome 
reading. ‘‘He discovers that the characteristic of 
modern fashion is a diseased imitation of other 
periods, a singularity which is never original ; 
resulting in a distraction which is not without affin- 
ities for hysteria. Tokens of confusion opene. in 
dress, decoration, and manners.’ 


THE AGE OF STEAM: BRAIN FATIGUE. 


Of the literature which reproduces modern life he 
finds ‘‘ degeneration” the characteristic, and the 
source of that degeneration is brain fatigue. 
‘‘Fatigue, undoubtedly—the result of a hundred 
years living at high pressure—will explain the worn 
out nerves, and consequent demand for unhealthy 
stimulus, which are the immediate causes of European 
decadence. . . A civilized man’s environ- 
ment now presses upon him with a force some 
twenty or twenty-five times greater than it did before 
the age of steam. To keep the balance . 
the present race of Europeans should have str ength- 
ened their nervous centres to a degree which would 
make them men of genius. Yet by the 
use of narcotics and artificial excitement, they have 
deliberately weakened them It ought not 
to astonish us that such exhausted temperaments 
breed hysteria; or that from hysteria should result 
the ‘intense self-consciousness.’ ” 


THE HYSTERIA OF THE MASSES, ETC. 

Hysteria is the consequence of fatigued nerves ; its 
mental equivalent is melancholy, or the state in 
which impulse conquers reason; development is ar- 
rested, and second childhood frequently ensues. 
‘‘ Bishop Butler is known to have asked whether na- 
tions could go mad. Max Nordau would not hesitate 
to reply in the affirmative. He believes that the 
‘ hysteria of the masses’ in Europe is an ascertained 
fact, evidence of which is sadly forthcoming, in the 
statistics of crime, insanity and suicide.” 
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THE SAVAGES OF CIVILIZATION. 

The earliest activities to waver in a diseased organ- 
ism are the moral habits. Degeneracy shows itself 
in ‘‘ moral insanity.” ‘‘ The emotional temperament, 
the ‘ obsession ’ of fixed ideas, the imagination open 
to every fantastic influence, the depression, the lack 
of perseverance in well-doing, the pessimism, and, be- 
hind all this, the confused incoherent thought which 
is guided by no principles and lives by imitation,— 
such are notes of many an artist, poet, romance- 
writer, but also of criminals, anarchists and tenants 
of the asylum. These men and women have 
failed in adapting themselves to the stage of civilization 
which we have now reached. . . . These furnish 
the elements, or the prime stuff, out of which anarchy 
is produced. They must needs be revolu- 
tionary, since, in the social order, they can neither 
find nor make a place for themselves. They are the 
savages of civilization,—the barbarians in our midst. 

‘It is only physicians—and especially alienists— 
who remark the weakness of will and the chaos of 
thought, which in our society are masked by con- 
ventional manners or carried off as fashionable friv- 
olity.” 

MYSTICS AND EGOTISTS. 

Proceeding to classify his anarchist authors, Max 
Nordau divides them into two principal groups— 
‘* first the Mystics, among whom he reckons the Pre- 
raphaelists, the Symbolists and the Occultists; and 
second, the Egotists, to whom belong the Parnassians, 
the Satanic school, the Decadents and the Realists. 
All these have a common element, which is impulse, 
or instinct.” ‘‘He concludes that Mr. Swinburne is 
a ‘mattoid’ and that Rossetti was an ‘imbecile.’” 
‘* Verlaine is a ‘ degenerate ;’ he is a ‘ circulating’ or 
‘periodic’ case, of the obsession of ideas.” 


TOLSTOI A DEGENERATE. 


Nordau convicts Tolstoi of ‘all those peculiarities 
which are found in the degenerate.” In M. de Vogiié’s 
word, Tolstoi has ‘‘the mind of an English chemist 
and the soul of a Hindu Buddist.” In his teaching he 
is ‘passive to the verge of idiocy.” The reviewer 
asks, would any one acquainted with the conditions 
of a sound mind affirm that such were existent in 
Rousseau, Victor Hugo, Comte, or again in Coleridge, 
or at all times in Carlyle?” 

WAGNER WITHOUT ORIGINALITY. 


Nordau argues that Wagner ‘“‘ was a ‘ grapho- 
maniac,’ incessantly repeating the same ideas; that 
he was haunted with a sense of persecution, was 
emotional to excess, overcome by delusions of his 
own greatness, a worshiper of the sensuous, a mystic 
as well as an unbeliever and a decided anarchist.” 

Wagner betrays an utter lack of creative power. 
‘‘ Never, indeed, was there such borrowing. Wag- 
ner’s ‘drama of the future,’ says Nordau mockingly, 
‘is all of the past.’” 

Nordau refuses to regard these morbid symptoms 
as aberrations of genius; the lack of creative power 
reveals the presence of a diseased temperament which 
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is no part of genius. He classes among the inferior 
crowd of degenerates ‘‘ the adepts in occult science, 
followers of the black art, dealers with spirits, 
theosophists, Rosicrucians, whose journals circulate 
and whose books find thousands of readersin France, 
England and America.” 

DECADENTS AND ESTHETICS. 

Of the Decadents we are told that with ‘‘ their 
egotism, their invalid monomania and dull brain” 
they ‘‘delight in the perverse because it calls forth 
the only strong reaction of which they are capable.” 
Their poetry, ‘‘ when studied by medical experts, is 
seen to be absolutely of the same kind as that which 
their insane patients compose.” 

It is not only adisease of the Continent, says the 
reviewer, ‘‘ English society betrays the same deep in- 
fection. M. Zola has received the homage of 
London clubs, as representing French literature ; but 
amore delicate sensuality than his reckons its vota- 
ries among us by thousands. The esthetic 
movement, therefore, whether in France or among 
ourselves, with its imbecile following of Decadents, 
weaklings and criminals, not only degrades art, by 
eliminating from it the moral idea, but is a danger to 
society. It » may be summed up as the resi- 
duum of civilized life, a centre at once of corruption 
and disorder.” 

IBSEN THE STANDARD-BEARER OF ANARCHY. 

‘‘In these latter days, the poet, dramatist and 
standard-bearer of anarchy is Henrik Ibsen.” He 
emphatically in mind and morals betrays the marks 
of the degenerate. ‘‘ His leading motives, so far from 
being modern, are borrowed from the religious beliefs 
in which he was brought up, as a Swedenborgian or 
Kierkegaard Lutheran.” His characteristic ideas are 
‘‘confession, redemption, and original sin in the form 
of a malignant heredity.” ‘‘ He is at once a plagiar- 
ist of the old and a rebel against it. In other words, 
he denies but cannot create ; his art, with some nota- 
ble exceptions, is disguised and degraded reminis- 
cence.” 

WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 

The reviewer asks in alarm, ‘‘Has degeneration 
grown, from merely French and national to Euro- 
pean? And will it continue to grow?” ‘ The state 
of things should hysteria, decadence, nervous ex- 
haustion, worship of the occult and the preternatural, 
Wagner music, and the bacillus of anarchy, flourish 
and prevail so as to become, in parliamentary phrase, 
the order of the day, Nordau has sketched in a 
bizarre and curious chapter, not unlike the chronicles 
of a lunatic asylum. 

Mercifully for our degenerate nerves, says the 
reviewer, Nordau has too much confidence in “the 
deep-seated vitality of mankind” to expect Europe to 
sink wholesale into Bedlam. He is certain of one 
thing: that degeneracy will sweep away its own 
victims. Theliterary anarchist will perceive in his first 
encounter with the barbarians that his strength, like 
his intellect, was a delusion. A revolt of esthetic 
heroes against the army of the proletarians would not 
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last long. If degeneration continues the collapse of 
an exhausted society would soon ensue. 
TWO ALTERNATIVES. 

Nordau holds out two alternatives. The masses 
will either accommodate themselves to the demands 
of the electric age, or finding its strain too great, will 
grow careless of new discoveries, and ‘‘that may 
come to pass which the medizval centuries witnessed 
—a people rearing their huts, in contented ignorance, 
on the ruins of Cesar’s Palace, and letting the master- 
pieces of science and literature fallinto oblivion . . . 
It is possible, therefore, that science and literature 
may perish, lest the human race be sophisticated into 
disease and death.” 

Science—physical or biological—has not the answer 
of life in itself. Nordau’s hope lies in the perennial 
fact that men ‘‘ take an interest in the thoughts of 
their fellow men. The artist, the maker in prose or 
verse, will be to them as a prophet.” 

THE BACILLUS OF UNSOUND LITERATURE. 

Singe ‘‘ what is lacking to the Anarchist in politics, 
in literature and in life is creative power,” the re- 
viewer asks, ‘‘ What can be done to cure him?” 
‘*Max Nordau would have the public attention 
drawn forcibly and repeatedly to the affinities which 
exist between these schools of art and the kinds of 
insanity they body forth. He would recommend that 
the bacillus of unsound literature be studied by phy- 
sicians, its specific differences noted and the public 
put on their guard. He feels disposed to ap- 
prove of a department corresponding to that of edu- 
cation or religion, the business of which should be 
to train journalists and men of letters. . . So- 
cieties might be established to put down the worst 
kinds of literature, which are now sown broadcast 
over Europe. The public opinion of universities 
should make itself heard. And, in general, men 
should understand that in publishing a bad book the 
author is as much guilty, and ought to be as amena- 
ble to punishment, as if he had incited to crime or 
rebellion.” 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 

Such is the plan of salvation which a Positivist 
man of science offers toa continent daily growing 
more insane. The reviewer adds his own convic- 
tions: ‘‘ These forces are too mighty for science to 
handle them alone, or subdue them as a sovereign 
mistress. Unless the great inspiring genius of all 
time, which is an embodied and objective religion, be 
called in to its aid, we may question whether it will 
overcome the growing anarchy, and not rather, in 
some wild eraof revolution, be trampled under its feet. 

‘*Man is so made that he must believe in the In- 
visible and adore the Supreme; if his God be taken 
from him, then to idols, witches, and the like he will 
have recourse, huddling up a deity out of rags and 
stage-properties, rather than be left alone in the uni- 
verse. That is the moral of these frightful and un- 
clean apparitions, which, as from the tomb of Faith, 
call aloud during the dark hours that it will rise 
again.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME. 


HE Nyt Tidskrift has a very striking and clev- 
erly-written article by Ivar Flem, entitled 

‘*The Psychology of Crime” The hypothesis which 
forms its groundwork is one that is likely to attract 
a certain amount of attention, throwing as it does an 
entirely new light upon crime and the criminal. 
Professor Lombroso fathers the notion that criminals 
are a separate race of humans who, by reason of 
backsliding or avatism—that newly-coined word which 
signifies the influence, good or evil, of one’s great- 
grandfdther—are born to take life in the same barbar- 
ous manner as our ancestors of centuries and centuries 
ago, and simply follow anaturallaw. Itis not acheer- 
ful notion. One would like to think that Nature 
mercifully lets the dead past bury its dead, instead of 
stirring up one’s great-grandfather and causing those 
dry bones to live again. Welcome, then, to Ivar 
Flem’s suggestion, which lets at least that old man 
sleep in peace with only his own sufficient sins to 
answer for ! and which bleaches much of the horror 
of crime, whether it be theft from one’s benefactor, 
the betrayal of one’s truest friend, ay, or even murder, 
making it as innocent almost of any active evil im- 
pulse as the vagaries of the dreamer’s brain. We 
speak of a ‘‘ cold-blooded, deliberate” murder. Ac- 


cording to the hypothesis of Ivar Flem, the very ‘“ de- 
liberation,” paradoxical as it may seem, may be used 
as a plea in the murderer’s favor, for crime is simply 
the result of self-hypnotism, and the man has become 
hypnotized by the evil suggestion that on a sudden 


flashed into his brain and hung there, and hung 
there, and hung there, till, staring at it fixedly with 
his mental eyes, he became a moral cataleptic, and 
was forced to obey the suggestion. In his normal 
condition he had no more desire to shed blood than to 
eat tallow candles. ‘‘ Deliberation” therefore comes 
to mean nothing more or less than a slow self-hypno- 
tism, and ‘‘ cold-bloodedness” would express merely 
the absence of all feeling, as demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor So and-so, when he begins to stitch his sub- 
ject’s tongue to the cheek. The “ odic force” theory 
of hypnotism being thrashed out, and the discovery 
having been made that you may put yourself into a 
cataleptic state by simply staring steadily and fixedly 
upon some bright particular object, Ivar Flem’s sug- 
gestion of moral hypnotism is, perhaps, as logical as 
any, and an infinitely more comforting one to reflect 
upon than Professor Lombroso’s. We are not all of 
us hypnotic subjects, but we can readily understand 
how the weak-minded among us obey the command 
of that Master-hypnotist Self and ‘concentrate the 
thought” upon some glittering temptation—waking 
out of their moral trance to stand dismayed and 
wonder, ‘‘ Was it I who did this thing?” But there 
is hope in the theory of Ivar Flem. The weak- 
minded may learn from the strong—may defy and re- 
fuse to look upon the evil suggestion that slinks into 
the brain of the best of us at times. It is only if Na- 
ture dooms the unborn child to be a moral cripple 
that we are lost indeed. 
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The article is a lengthy one, and space has not per- 
mitted us to give more than the gist of it. Ivar Flem 
has cited several instances in support of his doctrine, 
one or two of which, however, are not well-chosen 
and might have been excluded, the remainder lend- 
ing force enough to his argument. 


CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 


NE of the leading articles of the month is that 
by Dr. H. M. Biggs,-who writes in the Forum 
on the proposal ‘‘ To Rob Consumption of Its Terrors.” 
He tells us that there is no longer any doubt that 
pulmonary tuberculosis is communicable, that the 
knowledge of the causes in the transmission of con- 
sumption is exact and based on the most careful and 
convincing experimental observations. He asserts that 
positive proof of the communicability of tuberculosis 
was conclusively established by Dr. Robert Koch in 
1892, and that since, the observations of this physician 
have been confirmed by experimenters in every coun- 
try in the civilized world, the results of all agreeing 
with his conclusion that the sole exciting cause of 
tuberculosis is the tubercular bacillus. 


THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS. 


The evidence of the causal relation of tubercular 
bacilli to tuberculosis is summarized by Dr. Biggs as 
follows : ‘*‘ A peculiar germ called the tubercle bacil- 
lus is constantly present in the diseased tissues of men 
and animals suffering from tuberculosis. ‘This germ 
can be readily distinguished by its morphological 
characteristics and its reaction to staining fluids. 
from all other micro-organisms ; it is never present 
in any disease excepting tuberculosis; it has been 
grown or cultivated in proper substances outside the 
living body for long periods of time ; and when the 
growths or cultures suspended in distilled water are 
used for the inoculation of susceptible animals the 
same disease, tuberculosis, is produced, with the same 
changes in the tissues ; and in these diseased tissues 
the same germ is present with the same morpholog- 
ical appearances and the same staining reactions. 
Finally, it has been shown that no other kind of 
living or dead thing can or does produce this disease, 
when used for such inoculations.” 


HOW THE GERM IS TRANSMITTED. 


Dr. Biggs goes on to say that it has been shown 
experimentally that the dust from the walls in rooms 
is capable of producing the disease when used for the 
inoculation of susceptible animals ; and that also it 
has been abundantly established that tuberculosis 
may be transmitted by meat or milk from tubercular 
animals. We are further told that the tubercular 
bacilli do not multiply outside of the living ‘body. 
Since, as it has been shown, the disease is due to these 
germs, it follows as a necessary sequence that when 
the disease occurs it must be produced by the same 
individual germs that have been thrown off by some 
other human being or animal suffering from tuber- 
culosis. : 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY AS A FACTOR. 


While the tubercular bacillus is the sole exciting 
cause of pulmonary tuberculosis and of every other 
form of tuberculosis, it must not be assumed, says 
Dr. Biggs, that it is the only factor in the causing of 
this disease. ‘‘In every infectious disease it is the 
relation between two opposing sets of forces which 
determines the question of susceptibility or insuscepti- 
bility to infection. These forces are, on the one side, 
the number and virulence of the germs which at a 
given time gain entrance to the body of the exposed 
individual, and on the other side the resistance of the 
body to these germs or the power of the body to throw 
off or destroy them, The resistance depends largely 
upon several factors, such as the avenue of entrance 
of the germs (e. g., the alimentary tract, respiratory 
tract, etc.), the vital condition of the parts with which 
the germs come immediately in contact, and the state 
of general nutrition. In a large number of individu- 
als the natural resistance to the tubercle bacillus is so 
great that under such conditions of exposure as exist 
ordinarily the disease is not contracted.” It is, Dr. 
Biggs continues, communicated with far less facility 
than many other diseases that are properly called 
contagious. A long exposure to infection and long as- 
sociation with the person are required, unless because 
of some peculiar conditions the natural resistance has 
been much reduced. 


CONSUMPTION IS NOT HEREDITARY. 
The popular belief in the hereditary character of 
consumption is declared by Dr. Biggs to be entirely 


without scientific proof. He asserts that parents do 
not transmit the disease itself to children, but may 
transmit a constitution that is peculiarly susceptible 
to this kind of infection, this inherited susceptibility 
simply rendering the individuality a more easy prey 
to the germs when once they have gained entrance. 

Dr. Biggs adduces evidence to show that_consump- 
tion is comparatively rare among those who live an 
outdoor life under normal and healthy conditions, 
and that it becomes more and more frequent among 
those whose occupations involve long confinement in 
a more or less vitiated atmosphere. For instance, 
out of every one thousand deaths among farmers, one 
hundred and three die of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
while for one thousand deaths among printers and 
compositors four hundred and sixty, or nearly fifty 
per cent. of all, result from consumption. 

IT MAY BE PREVENTED, 

Considering the means to be taken for the preven- 
tion of pulmonary consumption, Dr. Biggs asserts 
that from asanitary and economic point of view all 
the communicable and preventable diseases sink into 
relative insignificance when compared with this one. 
He makes the remarkable statement that if as many 
deaths occurred daily for one month from Asiatic 
cholerain New York as from pulmonary consumption, 
the city would be well nigh depopulated as a result of 
it. ‘‘It has been shown that one-seventh of the total 
mortality of the civilized world is due to tuberculosis, 
and one-fourth of the deaths occurring during the 
working period of life is caused by it. Over 30,000 
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deaths were reported to the New York City Health 
Department as having been caused by the tubercular 
diseases during the five years ending January 1, 1898. 
Of these more than 26,000 were caused by pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The average mortality is about 100 a 
week, As compared with this, the total number of 
deaths caused by the other infectious diseases, in- 
cluding small pox, typhus fever, typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, measles and whooping cough, 
was only a little over 21,000, or about two-thirds of 
the number produced by tuberculosis alone.” 
IT IS OFTEN CURABLE. 

Dr. Biggs maintains that consumption is curable 
in a large proportion of cases, providing only that its 
nature is recognized early and proper means are then 
taken to prevent its extension. There can be no 
question, he continues, that consumption may almost, 
as a rule, be completely and permanently cured 
among the well-to-do class when the nature of the 
disease is recognized early and the persons removed 
temporarily or permanently to favorable localities. 
‘““The knowledge we now have of the causation of 
tuberculosis makes possible the formulation of per- 
fectly efficient means forits prevention. Of the in- 
fectious diseases it is without question one of the 
easiest to prevent, and, when thoroughly established, 
one of the most difficult to cure. 

CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS SHOULD BE ISOLATED. 

“The duties of State, municipal and sanitary au- 
thorities in this matter are clear and specific. Com- 
prehensive and efficient means should be at once 
taken for the prevention of tuberculosis, These 
means should consist in educating the people as to. 
the communicable character of the disease; in in- 
structing them in the measures to be taken to render 
the sputum innoxious; in the systematic employ- 
ment of bacteriological examinations of the sputum 
for the early diagnosis of tuberculosis ; in the proper 
disinfection of rooms occupied by tubercular patients 
before they are again occupied ; in the establishment 
of public hospitals for the segregation, isolation and 
treatment of the consumptive poor ; in the enactment 
of regulations which shall forbid the employment of 
tubercular persons in such occupations as shall ex- 
pose others to danger; in the adoption of sanitary 
regulations to prevent the dissemination of infection 
by means of tubercular sputum in places of assem- 
bly ; in the governmental: inspection of dairy cattle 
and the destruction of those found to be tubercular.” 

The writer lays especial stress upon the importance 
of the proper isolation of the consumptive poor, and 
advises that institutions for consumptive patients 
should be established outside of cities, where the con- 
ditions for recovery are more favorable than they are 
within their limits. 

It is especially among the poor that the greatest 
danger of transmission exists, and the isolation of 
these patients in proper institutions would not only 
make it possible to give them the best medical care 
and the best chance for recovery, but would also di- 
minish proportionately the dissemination of infection 
throughout the city, and so the number of new cases. 








THE MAKING OF SCOTCH DOCTORS. 
HE place of honor in the Scottish Review is given 
to a lively and instructive account of the 
medical schools of Scotland. The writer describes 
‘*making doctors” as ‘‘one of the staple trades of 
Scotland.” Her output in five years (1888-92) was 
3,000 practitioners of medicine, 1,000 of whom were 
needed for home consumption, leaving 2,000 for ex- 
port. ‘Scotland, with only 11 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, has supplied 45 per 
cent. of the new crops of doctors for the Empire.” 
The five best years of his life, the mastery of 10,000 
octavo pages of closely printed text-books, besides at- 
tendance on practice lectures and experiments in hos- 
pitals and elsewhere, are requisite to qualify the 
student to serve as doctor. The reviewer is mightily 
proud of the Edinburgh system of teaching. 


FREE COMPETITION IN TEACHING. 


In 1855 the lectures in non-university medical 
schools were accepted by the University as of equal 
value with the teaching of professors. ‘* Any man 
who satisfies the colleges that he can lecture, and 
has the means of proper teaching, is allowed to do so. 
As many as may like can lecture on the same subject. 
If the professor gets old, or lazy, or inefficient, the 
students can go, and do go, to the extra mural 
teacher. . . . If he succeeds he gets students and 
an income, and has a good chance for the professor- 
ship when it becomes vacant. 

‘‘In proportion as students were attracted to the 
extra mural teachers the professor’s income fell off. 
It was a system, therefore, of every man for himself, 
and starvation to the hindermost, in and out of the 
University. No other school has adopted the same 
system. Itis unique inthe world. Thenew Univer- 
sities Commission have, by their recent ordinances, 
seriously modified the competitive aspects of the sys- 
tem. The professors arein future to have an 
irreducible minimum salary and a fixed maximum.” 

WHAT IT COSTS TO BECOME A DOCTOR. 

The cost of medical education, north and south of 
the Scottish Border, is thus estimated : ‘‘ In London, 
the ‘Student’s Number’ of the British Medical Jour- 
nal, for September, 1893, puts down the minimum 
cost at the cheapest schools there, great economy 
being exercised in living, at £587, while in the provin- 
cial schools of England it is put down at £500. . . 
We have no doubt that at the School of Medicine in 
Edinburgh, or at Anderson’s College, or St. Mungo’s, 
or at Aberdeen, a young man, by stern economies, 
which will do him no harm in the long run, could 
enter the medical profession for between £300 and 
£400.” 

The reviewer pleads for ‘‘ some scheme of payment 
by results for original investigation,”and for the reso- 
lute enforcement by public bodies of the rule that all 
‘unclaimed bodies” may be used for dissection. He 
accepts ‘‘ the modern ideal of the doctor that he should 
be the priest of the body,” and believing in the Scot- 
tish race, holds that ‘‘ medicine and medical teach- 
ing is one of the strong points of Scotchmen.” 
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WHAT KILLED HINDU SCIENCE. 


CIENCE in India, after having rapidly advanced, 
‘‘came to a dead halt and began to degenerate 
into fanciful fiction, not unmixed with superstitious 
folly. The keenness of perception, the accuracy of 
observation and the acuteness of inductive reasoning, 
which marked the earlier stages of its growth, seem 
to have entirely- disappeared after it reached its 
period of stagnation.” Such are the statements 
which open an instructive article in the Calcutta Re- 
view. ‘‘The only probable solution,” says the re- 
viewer, ‘‘is to be found in the rise of the schools of 
philosophy, especially of the Vedantic, the most 
popular among them. That philosophy 
proved a curse to the country of its birth, so far as 
its material advancement was concerned. The su- 
preme contempt it displayed for things of this world 
and the perfect insouciance with which it taught 
men to view them, dealt a death to the progress of 
science. . . . The mind of man must be intro- 
spective, and must not be led away from its true 
pursuit by the unrealities of external nature. The 
Absolute Reality formed the only fitting 
object for the Jogee’s contemplation. 


‘‘THE MOTHER OF INVENTION” ABSENT, 


‘* Nature was cruelly benevolent to the Hindu, and 
his education accentuated the emasculating influences 
of this merciful malevolence. Nature supplied him 
all but gratuitously with the bare necessities of life, 
and his philosophy taught him to be content with the 
low standard of living that could thus be had with- 
out any serious cost of time or trouble. Nay, it went 
further—it inculcated on him, with all the earnest- 
ness it could command, the duty of self-abnegation 
and self-mortification, abandonment of the pleasures 
of life and apathy to creature comforts and physical 
conveniences. ” 

Where observation of external nature was not 
necessary some progress was, it is true, achieved by 
the Hindu: ‘Grammar and deductive logic, which 
hardly stood in need of any practical basis, found 
favor with him and were brought to a considerable 
extent to a state of maturity. Dr. Ballantyne has 
shown that Gautama carried the analysis of the syl- 
logism to a greater perfection than Sir William Ham- 
ilton. But logic met with the same fate in 
India as it had in medieval Europe.” 


PECULIARITIES OF HINDU MEDICINE, 


The scientific faculty thus lost has not yet been re- 
acquired. ‘‘Though the Medical College of Bengal 
was founded in the year 1833, medical science has 
been hardly indebted to its alumni for any addition to 
the already existing stock of knowledge.” Most can- 
didates for university degrees markedly prefer the 
literary to the seientific courses. In the medical 
works under review ‘Primitive religions or meta- 
physical doctrines about cosmogenesis and anthropo- 
genesis have been mixed up with the truths of physi- 
ology and midwifery. . . . Itis confidently asserted, 
for instance, that the feet and the sense of sight owe 
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their origin to fire, the skin to air, and the ear and the 
faculty of speech to ether, and this on no higher proof 
than that walking generates heat, that sight is only 
possible with the aid of light, that the skin is the 
organ of touch, and that the power of speech is one 
of the principal means for the generation of sound, 
while the ear is the medium for its conveyance.” 

Nevertheless, some results of Aryan research har- 
monize with those of modern investigation: ‘‘ The 
main outlines of the theory of digestion and assimila- 
tion have also been shadowed forth in Hindu physi- 
ology. The secretion of different fluids for the pur- 
pose of digestion was not unknown toit. . . . There 
are passages in the works on Indian medicine which 
go to show that Hindu physiology was trembling just 
on the verge of a discovery which has placed the 
name of Harvey in the foremost rank of European 
scientists.” 


A POSTHUMOUS ARTICLE BY RENAN. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes begins the year 1894 
with a remarkable posthumous article by 
Ernest Renan, entitled ‘‘ The Jews Under the Roman 
Domination.” The hand of the master is evident in 
every line,.and seldom has a more awful picture been 
drawn of Roman civilization before the Christian 
era. In these pages Renan sets himself to tell the 
life story of Herod the Great. He begins by com- 
paring him to Mehemet Ali, and describes him as 
having been ‘‘a superb Arab, intelligent, skillful, 
strong in body, enduring, and a lover of women.” 
Of the despot’s wife, Marianne, the historian has 
nothing but good to say: ‘‘ A princess of rare beauty 
and irreproachable virtue, proud and honorable.” 
Adored by her husband, she did not make him happy, 
and when in ‘‘a sort of privy council” Herod con- 
demned her to death, her own mother Alexandra be- 
haved like a fiend to her unfortunate daughter, and 
flew at her on her way to the scaffold, while the 
crowd broke into cries of horror; Marianne did not 
‘even change color, and died without looking at her 
mother. Thetragedy being accomplished, Herod was 
seized with a violent reaction of feeling, tecame de- 
lirious, talked incessantly to his murdered wife, and 
for a short time it was reported in Jerusalem that he 

was dead, 

THE SECOND SOLOMON. 

During a certain period of his life Herod developed 
extraordinary qualities as ruler and organizer, indeed 
he was at one time styled the second Solomon. To 
the surprise, and not altogether to the satisfaction of 
the Jews, he reconstructed the Temple, beginning in 
the year 19 B.C., a work not completed for eight 
years. He also built a theatre, an amphitheatre and 
a circus, and was the first to introduce into Jeru- 
salem combats between men and wild beasts. The 
worship of Augustus had become the fashionable re- 
ligion in the Roman provinces, but Herod, bold 
though he was, never dared to elevate a pagan tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, but at Ceesarea and in several other 
towns outside Palestine he caused edifices to be 
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raised in honor of the new-made god. In Jerusalem, 
the buildings erected by him were of finely wrought 
marbles, and of his fortifications, the Tower of Hip- 
picus remains to this day to show what he did for the 
town. Herod also restored Samaria under the new 
name of Sebaste. On one occasion he sent out Alius 
Gallus on what we should now call an armed scien- 
tific expedition to Arabia ; and the ruler’s ideas and 
achievements, his splendors and his triumphs are 
wonderfully described by M. Renan. 


THE MARBLE PALACE A CHAMBER OF TORTURE. 


Herod the Great owed his final downfall to women. 
He was married ten times, and is known to have been 
the father of at least fifteen children. Ashegrew old 
his great marble palace became a chamber of torture ; 
and he spent his time in seeing his one-time favorites 
and slaves tortured todeath. Histwo sons, the children 
of Marianne, were strangled by his orders, and when 
he knew he was dying he spent all his time in devis- 
ing what he could do to make terrible the coming day 
of his death by ordering a general massacre of the 
Jews. Thus we cannot wonder that the day of the 
monarch’s death was put down in Israel’s album as a 
day of joy; but M. Renan declares that the stories 
which connect him with having ordered the massacre 
of the innocents is apocryphal ; he points out that the 
Saviour was not yet born when Herod the Great died at 
Jericho, leaving behind him an imperishable name 
for power, strange achievements and fantastic wick- 
edness. 


A MODERN JEW ON JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


R. JACOB VOORSANGER, who claims ‘‘ with- 

out fear of criticism or contradiction” to rep- 

resent the modern Jewish standpoint, gives in the 

January Overland Monthly his ‘‘ View of Jesus of 

Nazareth.” ‘Christianity is,” he says, ‘‘a system 

that he fully understands as a religion, but fails to 
comprehend as a theology.” 


THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


He compares the traditional with what he conceives 
to be the real portrayal of the Christ :—‘‘Shorn of all 
theological attributes, divested of his Greek garments, 
disrobed and appearing in the strong light of history, 
the majestic character and figure of the Nazarene are 
intelligible enough toa Hebrew. The earliest Greek 
and Roman pictures of the Christ represent him as 
bare-headed, crowned with the nimbus, enveloped in 
a long flowing robe, bare foot or sandaled, with a 
gentle, dreamy face, every line of which is an expres- 
sion of deep spirituality. Jews do not understand 
such arepresentation. It is an expression of Greek 
thought. The Jewish sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, born 
at Richmond, Virginia, has had another conception of 
the Christ. He had chiseled out of the choicest 
marble the noble figure of a Jewish patriot, strong, 
sturdy, attired like a Hebrew of the period of the 
Galilean,—a youth with turbaned head, and a face 
flashing with genius, 
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‘‘That answers more faithfully to the Jewish idea 
of Jesus. A son of his people, his heart aflame with 
great intents, his ambition wholly to restore the Law, 
his dream that of the prophets, to bring the kingdom 
of Heaven to the children of earth, he preached a 
millennium to men engaged in quarrels and conten- 
tions. If he failed, if his life paid the forfeit, it was 
the sorrowful consequence of troubled times. But 
his teachings, as they appear upon the face of his 
book, not as they are interpreted by hair-splitting 
metaphysicians, his teachings are the genuine echoes 
of the holy themes propounded by the old prophets. 
A life led in harmony with such teachings, the same 
teachings given to Israel in the law and the prophets, 
must needs be pure and holy. This much we under- 
stand,—why cannot all the world thus read these 
teachings, and thus, to quote the great words of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, remove the title page between the 
Old and New Testament? But that time has not yet 


come. ” 


MOSLEMS AND CHRISTIANS, HOW FAR ONE. 


HE article which the venerable philologist, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, contributes to the Nine- 
teenth Century is fitted to make a deep popular im- 
pression. ; 
THE SIX FUNDAMENTALS COMMON TO BOTH. 

The Professor thus describes the outcome of his 
conversation with enlightened Turks: ‘After long 
discussions, we had generally to admit in the end 
that, in all the essential points of a religion, the dif- 
ferences between the Koran and the New Testament 
are very small indeed, and that but for old misun- 
derstandings the two religions, Islam and Chris- 
tianity, might have beenone. . . . 

‘‘They all agreed that there were six articles of 
faith which all Mussulmans accepted as funda- 
mental, and as resting on the authority of the 
Koran: the unity of God, the existence of angels, 
the inspired character of certain books, the inspired 
character of certain prophets, the day of judgment, 
and the decrees of God. If then these are 
the six fundamental articles of the Mohammedan 
faith, we agreed that they would offer no ground for 
a split between Islam and Christianity. Every 
Christian could subscribe to every one of them. The 
mischief begins when an attempt is made to define 
things which cannot be defined.” 

IN PRAISE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN PARADISE. 

What will perhaps create most surprise is the Pro- 
fessor’s utterances on the heaven and the houris 
promised after death to the Moslem: ‘In every re- 
ligion we must make allowances for anthropomorphic 
imagery, nor would it be possible to describe the 
happiness of paradise except in analogy with human 
happiness. Why, then, exclude the greatest human 
happiness, companionship with friends, of either sex, 
if sex there be in the next world? Why assume the 
pharisaical mien of contempt for what has been our 
greatest blessing in this life, while yet we speak in 
very human imagery of the city of Holy Jerusalem?” 
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POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY. 


Passing on to another point, the Professor declares : 
‘There are many enlightened Mohammedans who 
condemn polygamy and slavery. Polygamy, in fact, 
is dying out. Mohammed did not enjoin it, he simply 
tolerated it, as it was tolerated among the Jews. He 
left behind him these memorable words: ‘I am 
no more than a man ; when I order you anything with 
respect to religion, receive it ; and when I order you 
anything about the affairs of the world,-then I am 
nothing more than a man.’ What stronger ferman 
can social reformers demand for the abolition of polyg- 
amy. slavery, and for other changes required ?” 

The Professor found, in all his discussions with his 
Turkish friends ‘‘ there was one point which they 
could not gainsay, the high ideal of human life as 
realized in Christ and by no other prophet.” In turn, 
he grants that Mohammed ‘‘ devoted his life to the 
cause of truth and right, and to the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures. That he recognized the spirit of 
God in the spirit of truth within him stamps him at 
once as a true prophet; that he mistook that still 
small voice for the voice of the Archangel Gabriel 
only shows that he spoke a language which we no 
longer understand.” 


BUDDHISM IN ECCLESIASTES. 


R. E. J. DILLON, who sometime ago attempted 
frem critical bases supplied by Professor Bick- 
ell, of Vienna, to ‘‘reconstruct” the Book of Job, 
once more appears in the Contemporary Review as re- 
constructor,—this time of Ecclesiastes. The book, as 
it now stands, he charges with extraordinary irrele- 
vancy, incoherency, self-contradiction. He asks, how 
can it have come into its presentform? And here, as 
in the case of Job, he falls back on a critical theory 
furnished by Professor Bickell. The theory, ‘‘ which 
has already received the adhesion of some of the most 
authoritative Bible scholars on the Continent,” may 
be briefly summed up as follows: ‘‘The present dis- 
ordered condition of the book, Koheleth, is the result 
of the shifting of the sheets of the Hebrew manuscript 
from their original places and the addition of a num- 
ber of deliberate interpolations. 
kinds: those which seemed necessary for the purpose 
of supplying the cement required to join together the 
unconnected verses which, in consequence of the dis- 
location, were unexpectedly placed side by side, and 
the passages composed with the object of toning 
down, or serving as a counterpoise to the very unor- 
thodox views of the writer.” 


THE GIST OF THE BOOK. 


By the aid of this theory the book is ‘‘ restored ;” 
and sc restored falls naturally into two distinct halves : 
a speculative and a practical: the former rarely 
metrical, the latter almost equally prose and verse. 
‘‘In a word, internal evidence leaves no doubt that 
this was the ground plan of the original treatise.” 

‘‘ Read in its primitive shape, it is a systematic dis- 
quisition on the questions: What positive boon has 
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life in store for us? to which the emphatic answer is 
none ; and How had we best occupy the vain days of 
our wretched existence? which the author solves by 
recommending moderate sensuous enjoyment com- 
bined with work. 

BUDDHISM IN ALEXANDRIA. 


Whence has the author derived his pessimism? It 
is ‘utterly incompatible with the spirit of Judaism.” 
It has been traced to Hellenic Epicureanism. Dr. 
Dillon thirks he has found another source: ‘‘ My own 
view of the matter, which I put forward with all due 
diffidence, differs considerably from those which have 
been hitherto expressed on the subject. I cannot di- 
vest myself of the notion that Koheleth was ac- 
quainted, and tosome extent imbued, with the doc- 
trines of Gautama Buddha, which must have been 
pretty widely diffused in Alexandria toward the year 
205 B.C., when the present treatise was most probably 
composed. 

‘* Alasanda or Alasadda is mentioned, for instance, 
in the Milindapafiho, a Pali work which deals with 
events that took place in the second century B.C. 

It is quite certain that the development of 
Buddhism i in Alexandria was very considerable ; for 
we learn from the Mahavanso, a work written in 
450 A.D., that no less than 30,000 Bhikshus or Bud- 
dhist monks, had come from Alasadda. 

‘‘It is evident, therefore, that a cultured Hebrew 
living in Alexandria under the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes had ample opportunities of making him- 
self acquainted with the doctrines of Buddha, and it 
is equally obvious that the metaphysical basis of 
Koheleth’s theory differs in no essential point from 
that on which Buddha rested his humane religion, 
and Schopenhauer constructed his genial philosophy. 

Undermined will is the principle of all being, 
the one reality underlying all appearances.” 

The entire reconstructed text of Ecclesiastes, trans- 
lated into English, forms the latter part of Dr. Dillon’s 
article. 


POETIC TOURNAMENTS IN BENGALI. 


R. DENONATH GANGULI, in the Calcutta 
Review, traces at length the history of the de- 
velopment of the Bengali language. ‘ Prakrit,” he 
says, ‘‘is the mother and Sanskrit the grandmother of 
Bengali.” Bengali was probably born about nine 
hundred years ago, but the first books in the language 
were written about fivehundred yearsago. He men- 
tions later a poem of 1710 A.D., which depicts in lively 
colors ‘‘ the bravery of Bengali soldiers in the field, 
and the chastity of Bengali women.” ‘Above all, it 
places prominently before the reader the martial ex- 
ploits of a Bengali woman, a lady on Horseback with 
armor on, fighting with a Trishoolin hand.” During 
the period 1775-1833 A.D., which was noted for its ex- 
uberance of song, there was developed a literary con- 
test, which seems to have been a sort of lawn tennis 
in the athletics of poetry. ‘‘ At this period some sing- 
ing bands made their appearance. They were known 
by the name of Kabi-wallas. . The people of the 
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time took great delight in the performances of these 
Kabi-wallas. Two parties were engaged, each trying 
to discomfit the other. The poet attached to one of 
the parties composes a song for the occasion, which is 
sung ; whilst this is being sung the poet attached to 
the other party composes another song in reply. It 
must be quickly done, so that the song must be sung 
soon after the first party has finished its performance. 
If the reply given is suitable, shouts of laughter come 
from the audience. A rejoinder is given to the reply, 
and in this manner the singing parties continue to 
keep the audience enlivened for sometime. There are 
Kabi-wallas to be found now, but they have ceased to 
exert the influence they did at the time under notice. 
It must be admitted that the Kabi-wallas did much 
to enrich Bengali literature.” 

The first grammar in Bengali was by a European, 
Mr. Hallhed, and types having been prepared was 
printed at Hooghly in 1778. Another European, Mr. 
Forster, wrote the first dictionary in Bengali. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S TRIBUTE TO TYNDALL. 


HE aged philosopher’s eulogy on his lately de- 
parted friend appears in the Fortnightly Review, 
and possesses the charm of a manifold pathos. There 
is something unusually beautiful about the self- 
revelations of character which Prof. Tyndall’s death 
has drawn from his nearest comrades in science. The 
quick, thoughtful affectionateness which pervades 
this article will serve to endear to many the sage 
whom they had formerly only admired. Mr. Spencer 
tells us he first met Tyndall in 1852, when “ there 
commenced one of those friendships which enter into 
the fabric of life and leave their marks.” 


HIS CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 


Of powers of thought which have had much to do 
with Tyndall’s success, Mr. Spencer selects as the 
chief ‘‘ the scientific use of the imagination:” ‘* This 
constructive imagination (for we are not concerned 
with mere reminiscent imagination), here resulting in 
the creations of the poet and there in the discoveries 
of the man of science, is the highest of human facul- 
ties. With this faculty Professor Tyndall was 
largely endowed.” He showed it in investigation, in 
demonstrating, in devising fit appliances, in his ex- 
pository power—‘‘ and good exposition implies much 
constructive imagination”—and in practicing his 
pupils in a similar use of the imagination. He made 
them active explorers. 


THE UNKNOWN TO HIM MORE THAN AN ALLEGATION, 


‘“‘Led as he was to make excursions into the sci- 
ence of mind, he was led also into that indeterminate 
region through which this science passes into the 
science of being; if we can call that a science of 
which the issue is nescience. He was much more 
conscious than physicists usually are that every 
physical inquiry, pursued to the end, brings us down 
to metaphysics, and leaves us face to face with an 
insoluble problem. The fact, as proved by 
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various spoken and written words, was a belief that 
the known was surrounded by an unknown,.which 
he recognized as something more than a negation. 
Men of science may be divided into two classes, of 
which the one, well exemplified in Faraday, keeping 
their science and their religion absolutely separate, are 
untroubled by any incongruities between them ; and 
the other of which, occupying themselves exclusively 
with the facts of science, neyer ask what implica- 
tions they have. Tyndall did not belong to 
either class; and of the last I have heard him speak 
with implied scorn. Tyndall was an interesting com- 
panion to me injuriously interesting as 
being too exciting.” 
MR. SPENCER AND MR. CARLYLE. 


They did not talk much on politics, possibly be- 
cause of their different views typified in the respect- 
ive attitudes towards Carlyle. ‘‘To me, profoundly 
averse to autocracy, Carlyle’s political doctrines had 
ever been repugnant. Intercourse with him 
soon proved impracticable. Twice or thrice in 1851-5 
I was taken to see him by Mr. G. H. Lewes; but I 
soon found that the alternatives were—listening in 
silence to his dogmas, sometimes absurd, or getting 
into a hot argument with him which ended in our 
glaring at one another; and as I did not like either 
alternative, I ceased to go.” 


MILITARY DESPOTISM IMMINENT ? 


Tyndall was not so opposed to the rule of the strong 
hand,—‘‘ would not have been reluctant to exercise 
such rule himself.” Subsequent experience had, how- 
ever, shaken Tyndall’s faith in public administrations 
and led him nearer to Mr. Spencer’s views, while Mr. 
Spencer confesses .that his own faith in free institu- 
tions, originally strong, has in these later years been 
greatly decreased. ‘‘ We are on the way back to the 
rule of the strong hand in the shape of the bureau- 
cratic despotism of a socialist organization, and then 
of the military despotism which must follow it; if, 
indeed, some social crash does not bring this last upon 
us more quickly.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON PICNICS. 


Speaking of the membersof the X Club, Mr. Spen- 
cer remarks, ‘‘ Out of the nine I was the only one who 
was Fellow of no society, and had presided over 
nothing.” He gives a pleasing little picture of the 
club’s week-end summer excursions into the country, 
when the married members brought their wives, 
when Saturday afternoon was spent in boating or 
rambling, and a picnic in some pleasant spot—Burn- 
ham Beeches, Weybridge or Windsor Forest—occu- 
pied Sunday afternoons. ‘‘On one occasion, while we 
reclined under the trees of Windsor Forest, Huxley 
read to us Tennyson’s ‘ Gnone,’ and on another occa- 
sion we listened to Tyndall’s reading of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem, ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’” Mr. 
Spencer bears witness to Tyndall’s generous readiness 
to take much trouble to help a friend, and to ‘ dilate 
on the claims of fellow workers,” as well as chival- 
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rously to defend the unjustly discredited. He also 
pays a very kindly tribute to the -* unmeasured kind- 
ness” of Mrs. Tyndall. He concludes by quoting 
from a letter of his friend, received several years ago, 
in which, referring to Mrs. Tyndall’s self-sacrificing 
care of him, he wrote, ‘‘ She has raised my ideal of the 
possibilities of human nature.” 


THE NEW MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


His “‘ Evolution of Religion” Criticised. 


R. R. M. WENLEY, D.Sc., contributes to the 
1 Scottish Review a weighty criticism of Pro- 
fessor Edward Caird’s Gifford Lecture on ‘‘ The Evo- 
lution of Religion.” Dr. Wenley describes his author 
as ‘‘ the most persuasive philosophical teacher of this 
generation,” and as ‘‘ the subtlest metaphysician of 
the day.” ‘‘ Noone,” he says, ‘‘ has ever dealt with a 
similar mass of material so powerfully, skillfully and 
reflectively.” ‘One cannot help rising from the 
perusal of the work a better man.” But the grave 
complaint is preferred against the Master of Balliol 
that—to put it in plainest English—he makes the facts 
fit his theory instead of making his theory fit the 
facts. This is the common vice of the school of 
Hegel, and Dr. Wenley, although refusing to docket 
Dr. Caird as a mere Hegelian, argues that he has not 
freed himself from the easily besetting Hegelian sin. 
‘‘ The history of religions receives too little attention, 
the translation of some of its incidents into the lan- 
guage of an ‘intellectual naturalism claims too 
much,” 





IMPOSES PRECONCELVEED RELATIONS. 


Having shown how the neglect of the psychological 
for the merely metaphysical method of investigation 
has led Dr. Caird to the partial misrepresentation of 
fetichism, Buddhism and Judaism, Dr. Wenley over- 
hauls his ‘‘ construction ” of Christianity. ‘‘The re- 
lations in which Christianity is expected to stand to 
other stages in the development of religion are pre- 
conceived, and the occurrence adduced, like the indi- 
viduals portrayed, and skilfully found to arrange 
themselves as had been anticipated. Toterm 
it the ‘absolute’ religion, in a metaphysical sense, 
is at once to desublimate it into a philosophy. ‘ 
In contradistinction, it may be submitted that Chris- 
tianity does not start from an analysis of self-con- 
sciousness as revealed in man, but from a certain his- 
torical fact—the Person of Christ.” 


FOLLOWS OBSOLETE THEOLOGIES. 


Dr. Caird’s construction of the history of Christi- 
anity is, Dr. Wenley complains, almost wholly on 
the lines of the obsolete Tiibingen School. ‘* There 
can be little doubt that Mr. Caird has permitted his 
view to be too exclusively colored by the theological 
deductions of such writers as F. C. Baur and Bieder- 
mann. 

‘The evolution of Christianity consists in the long 
vicissitudes through which Christ Himself has gone 
in relation to persons who revere Him. Its 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


advance can never be exhibited with historical accu- 
racy if it be viewed simply as the logical movement 
of the Christian idea. Its manifoldness which 
eludes all categorizing, is due to its inmost nature as 
an objective record of the subjective attempts that 
men have been making in all the ages of our era to 
realize, each for himself, what the revelation of God 
in Christ implies.” 
IS DIVORCED FROM HISTORICAL EVOLUTION. 


Dr. Wenley thus states his main criticism: ‘‘ The 
method applied appears far too subjective, and lacks 
elements which empirical research supplies. There 
is a certain emptiness in its constitution which appli- 
cation to historical phenomena does not fill up. It is 
too easily satisfied. This results from pre- 
dominating attention to the inner principle of de- 
velopment at the expense of the outer factors, in 
which it is slowly, and with much retardation, being 
wrought out. Antitheses—simply because they are 
antitheses—have no power of origination, and the 
elementary conflict between self and not self is hardly 
a key to all problems that arise down (sic) in the de- 
tails of religious progress. No doubt the prevalent 
tendency of such a method is a derivative from Greek 
philosophy, and as modern religious doctrine is filled 
with Greek factors, a surprising harmony has been 
unconsciously pre-established. The meta- 


physical method readily finds its kin, but it passes by 
the unfamiliar or mistakes it for a friend. The con- 
ception of God, for example, as the unity of self and 


not-self is lost too completely in abstract logical rela- 
tions to be adequate to an explanation of religious 
life or fervor. For the one is in essence theoretical, 
the other practical. This, indeed, is the 
central cause of our difference from Mr. Caird. His 
plan is divorced from historical evolution, and may 
be applied to develop doctrines which are framed in 
accordance with a preconceived idea and by aid of 
unfettered choice in the selection of materials. . : 
This intellectualism, together with the method pecul- 
iar to it, is as partial as mysticism or moralism. 


STORIES ABOUT DEAN STANLEY. 


R. PROTHERO’S “ Life of Dean Stanley ” has 

almost made the charming old ecclestastic 

live again in the reminiscences it has called up in a 
great number of the reviews and magazines. 


TWO BOYS WHO COULD NOT LEARN ARITHMETIC. 


A. K. H. B., in a bright and chatty paper in Long- 
man’s, tells these two stories among others: ‘In 
September, 1824, young Stanley was sent to a pre- 
paratory school at Seaforth . taught by Mr. 
Rawson, the parish clergyman. He was bright and 
clever, but he could not learn arithmetic. The biogra- 
pher does not know, what I have heard Stanley say, 
that Mr. Rawson declared that Arthur was the stupid- 
est boy at figures who ever came under his care, save 
only one, who was yet more hopeless, being un- 
able to grasp simple addition and multiplication. But 
while Stanley remained unchanged to the end, the 


other boy was to develop a mastery of arithmetic alto- 
gether phenomenal. He was to be the great Finance 
Minister of after years, Mr. Gladstone, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchecquer who could make a Budget 
speech enchaining. The future Premier was a good 
deal Stanley’s senior, but they met. The boy’s judg- 
ment is, ‘‘ He is so very good-natured, and I like him 
very much.” 
HOW THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS CAME TO BE. 


‘No one has ever related how the book came to be 
at all. I remember well how John Parker the 
younger told me that when the series of Oxford and 
Cambridge Essays which that house published came 
to a close, they had two or three essays on hand, paid 
for. So, instead of casting them aside, old Mr. Parker 
thought they might as well get a few more and make 
upavolume. This was done. The outcry was tre- 
mendous. But it sold the book as the Oxford Essays. 
never sold.” 


TALES ABOUT TENNYSON. 


N Temple Bar appear certain ‘“‘ Early recollections. 
of Tennyson,” from the pen of Mrs, Brookfield, 
the wife of 

Brooks—for they call’d you so that knew you best— 

Old Brooks—who loved so well to mouth my rhymes. 

‘‘The exceeding dignity and seriousness of Tenny- 
son’s usual demeanor” made his ‘‘ frequent flashes of 
amusement” the more welcome, she says: ‘‘ On one 
occasion, after they had left Cambridge, my husband 
remembered dining with Tennyson, George Venables, 
and others, at the Reform Club. After dinner, Ten- 
nyson persisted in resting his feet on the table. His 
friends remonstrated in vain, until one ef them said : 
‘Take care, Alfred, they will think you are Long- 
fellow.’ Down went the feet.” 

In 1855 the writer was on a visit to the Ashbur- 
tons in Hampshire. A large party was in the house. 
‘Tennyson also arrived, and, I think, only the next 
day, the first copy of his latest poem, ‘ Maud,’ was 
forwarded to him. We were, all of us, of course 
eager to hear his new poem read aloud by himself, 
and he most kindly agreed to gratify us. But there 
were difficulties to be got over. Carlyle and his wife 
were amongst the guests, and it was well known that 
he could not endure to listen to any one reading 
aloud—not even to Alfred Tennyson. 

‘*Carlyle was accustomed to take an early walk 
daily and to be accompanied by an appreciative com- 
panion. What wastobe done? All the visitors in 
the house were presumably anxious to listen to Ten- 
nyson’s delightful reading. Lord and Lady Asburton 
were kept waiting, chairs had been arranged in a 
quiet sitting-room ; the visitors (ourselves amongst 
the number) were taking their places. Alfred was 
ready. So was Carlyle—in the hall, waiting for a 
companion in his walk—and evidently he would not 
stir without one. It was quite an anxious moment, 
We each probably wondered which of us would vol- 
unteer to leap into the gulf, as it were, like Quintus 
Curtius of old. At length, to our great relief, Mr. 
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Goldwin Smith generously stepped forward, and 
joined the philosopher, whilst we remained to listen 
with enthralled attention to the new words of the 


poet.” 


ALMA-TADEMA AT HOME. 


ie February Century begins with a capital 
article on Alma-Tadema, by Ellen Gosse, with 
exceptionally charming illustrations of the artist’s 
home and of some of his studies. 
A DISCIPLE OF LABOR. 

This painter is a great advocate of work. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be done without taking trouble, he says, ‘ you 
must work hard if you mean to succeed.’ By these 
and similar encouragements I have many times heard 
him urge on faint-hearted followers. He will never 
allow himself to be beaten by the difficulties of any 
subject. No shirking of intricate detail, no vague- 
ness of line, will this advocate of thoroughness allow 
to any timid or idolent pupil. He never evades a 
tedious accessory, nor does he spare his brain more 
than his hand when, by the making of endless studies, 
he can gain exacter knowledge, or add to the ac- 
curacy of the spirit and detail in his designs. But 
this diligence is not allied to any love of his own 
handiwork. Mr. Alma-Tadema is ruthless in de- 
stroying results that do not seem to him to be satis- 
factory ; I have often seen him wipe from his canvas 
a beautiful figure or a lovely object, when he thought 
that by doing so the line of his composition would be 
improved, or that greater simplicity would be gained 
by the sacrifice. I have heard Mr. Alma-Tadema tell 
a story of the fate of two unsuccessful pictures of his 
student days. One of them was returned unsold by 
the committee of the Brussels exhibition in 1859—the 
subject, I believe, was of a house on fire, with people 
rescuing the victims. His fellow-students were asked 
into the studio of the rejected painter, and were in- 
vited to jump through the canvas, the owner of it 
leading the way by leaping, head first, through the 
oily flames. The other story was of a large-sized, 
square picture which came back hopelessly, again 
and again, to the easel of its creator, until at last it 
was cut out of its frame, and was given to an old 
woman to use as a table-cover, and who remarked 
that it ‘was much better than those common oil- 
cloth things that always let the water through, for 
this one of Mr. Tadema’s making was a good thick 
one, with plenty of paint on it.’ ” 

IN THE ARTIST’S STUDIO. 

‘** Mr. Alma-Tadema has no patience with would-be 
dilettanti, who, I fear, pester all busy professional 
people with fatuous inquiries about their ways of 
work, such as, ‘Now, what color would you use if 
you were going to paint a bluebell?’ or, ‘How many 
hairs should an outline paint-brush have ?’ He thinks 
they should be answered as by the sculptor, who, on 
being asked by an ardent young admirer to show him 
the tool with which he had modeled his beautiful 
Venus, showed the muscle of his own broad thumb. 
Mr. Alma-Tadema uses very few paints, and those are 
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of the simpler and more old-fashioned kinds, such as 
siennasandochres. Heisfirm in his conviction that 
the colors on a palette should be composed either 
entirely of mineral or entirely of vegetable sub- 
stances ; he considers that to mix the two kinds is 
highly perilous to the future safety of the painting. 

‘‘The methodical ways of this painter are apparent 
in the arrangements of his house, and especially in 
those of his studio. He is eminently Dutch, even 
when he tries to be most classical. From a volumi- 
nous drapery down to a small pocket pen-knife, each 
has its appointed place in his studio; a glance at the 
work-table, or along the lines of folios of studies on 
the many-divisioned shelves, will show this ; each 
folio is numbered, and beneath it is written, in the 
painter’s neat hand-writing the subject matter of the 
drawings within, under such sectional headings as 
‘Greek Headdresses,’ ‘ Bronzes,’ ‘Armor,’ ‘ Furni- 
ture,’ ‘ Wigs,’ ‘Ears and Hands,’ ‘Ornaments,’ etc. 
This extreme neatness, however, leads sometimes to 
painful anxiety ; as, for instance, when some careless 
visitor leans against and disturbs the folds of a cur- 
tain, or crushes the surface of an embroidery.” 


THE BIRTH OF A PICTURE. 


‘‘ When an important picture approaches comple- 
tion, the whole household is aware of the painter's 
excitement and eagerly shares it. Professional models 
are insufficient to supply the demand, and a friend is 
called upon at night, or some member of the family 
in the very early morning, to dedicate a face ora 
hand to the great sacrifice. During these critical 
times Mr. Alma-Tadema’s intensity is something 
formidable, and he is in the mood, like Benvenuto 
Cellini, to pour all his most precious things into the 
fire of his devouring art. It is very exciting to share 
these periods of storm and stress. They do not last 
very long, or who could survive to tell the tale?” 


THE ARTIST’S PERSONALITY. 


‘¢ Mr. Alma-Tadema’s sense of humor is very broad 
and genial; he is a perfect fund of amusing anec- 
dotes and conundrums, and it is often a question 
among his friends where he can possibly find the 
great number of stories and bon-mots that he tells on 
all occasions. Asa host his manner is very hearty 
and hospitable, and he takes untiring pleasure in 
showing the beauty and surprises of his house to the 
numerous visitors who gather weekly at his studio. 

‘‘In appearance he is fair, and is of a strong, 
broad build; he has almost a chubby face which, 
when he is in a gay mood, beams with kindly ex- 
pression, his eyes twinkling, and his whole face be- 
coming suffused with smiles. His manner is very 
genial, but on formal occasions, or at public cere- 
monies, he has a courtly and rather foreign carriage. 
When roused, and in argument about politics or art, 
his voice becomes raised and his eyes kindle with 
fire ; at these times the spectator is struck with the 
great decision of character which is accentuated by 
the lines of the square forehead and the firmly drawn 
jaw, the fullness of the lips, and the set of the head.” 
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MR. RUSKIN AND MODERN PROBLEMS. 


R. E. T. COOK, editor of the Westminster Ga- 
I zette, contributes to the National Review a 
very full paper on “ Mr. Ruskin in Relation to Mod- 
ern Problems.” Mr. Cook is a noted Ruskinian, but 
is by no means an uncritical admirer. He sets out 
to explain the paradox of Mr. Ruskin’s wholesale 
condemnation of modern men, and the devotion he 
has drawn from so many of them, He finds the rea- 
sons in ‘‘ the extreme and even morbid sensitiveness 
of theman” and his consequent irritability ; in his dis- 
cursiveness, which leads into an extraordinary vari- 
ety of multifarious pursuits ; in his love of irony and 
paradox, which demands ‘‘ some sense of humor and 
faculty of discrimination ” in his readers. 


ECONOMICS NOT HIS PROPER WORK. 


Mr. Cook does not hesitate to declare of Mr. Ruskin 
that: ‘‘ His work in politics and economics is not his 
proper work—not the work for which he was best 
equipped, or in which he found his pleasure and his 
true vocation. His proper work was the practice and 
criticism of art. His economics have been a work by 
the way. In this fact we havea further explanation, 
I think, of its incompleteness of treatment, as well as 
of its impatience and petulance of tone. The man 
who makes some one subject the work of his life can 
afford to work and waitin patience. But Mr. Ruskin 
despatched himself as his *‘ own special commissioner ” 
to a foreign field, charged with the duty of finding an 
instant solution. His incursion into political economy 
was the payment, as it were, of ‘ransom.’ ‘TI want,’ 
he says in one of his economic books, ‘to disburden 
my heart of the witness I have to bear, in order that 
I may be free to go back tomy garden lawns and social 
buds and flowers there.’ He wanted to go and come 
back—bringing the millennium with him, and when 
the millennium tarried, terrible was the vexation of 
his soul Mr. Ruskin is essentially a political 
idealist, rather than a practical politician, and much 
of his economic and political writing is confessedly 
Utopian.” 

‘*WE ARE ALL RUSKINIANS NOW.” 

Nevertheless his work lies in close practical rela- 
tion with present-day movements. Mr. Cook recalls, 
in proof, the Seven Points advanced in the preface 
to “Unto this Last.” ‘‘ Men of all parties are, in 
fact, combining or competing to give practical effect 
to Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine that the State should recog- 
nize ‘soldiers of the ploughshare as well as soldiers 
of the sword.’” Among many other correspond- 
ences, Mr. Cook mentions that ‘‘In the earlier vol- 
umes of ‘Fors Clavigera (1871-74), he insisted 
strongly on the necessity for fair rents, fixity of 
tenure, and compensation for improvements. He 
gave the landlords until 1880 to set their houses in 
order,” andin 1881 the Irish Land act was passed. 
The preservation of footpaths and access to mount- 
ains he has also stimulated. 

Sir William Harcourt, says Mr. Cook, might well 
declare, ‘‘ We are all Ruskinians now.” 


CLEMATIS AND IVY. 
Unpublished Letters of George Eliot. 


OST prominent among the contributions to the 
current number of Poet Lore is ‘‘ Clematis 

and Ivy: a Record of Early Friendship,” which is 
further explained as extracts from unpublished letters 
of George Eliot. Three installments of these letters 
will be published, and Mr. Wm. G. Kingsland, who 
has procured them for Poet Lore, writes: ‘‘ These 
letters of George Eliot’s are very interesting, and 
there is no doubt as to their authenticity. They have 
been in the hands of the lady to whom they were ad- 
dressed until a year or so ago, when her representative 
sold them for a goodly number of pounds sterling, 
and no extracts have as yet been published ; indeed, 


_until they were sold their existence was unknown. 


On September 17, 1840, George Eliot, writing to 
Miss Lewis, says: ‘‘ You must know I have had be- 
stowed on me the very pretty cognomen of Cle- 
matis, which in the floral language means ‘ menial 
beauty.’ I cannot find it in my heart to refuse it, 
though, like many other appellations, it has rather 
the appearance of a satire than a compliment.” 

The writer did not mention that she too has desig- 
nated the bestower by alike ‘‘ pretty cognomen,” no 
hint being given in her letter to Miss Lewis that 
among her friends was a certain ‘‘ Patty,” whom it 
delighted her to call ‘‘Ivy.” But so it was, and Cle- 
matis and Ivy wrote to each other of their joys 
and sorrows, aspirations and desires, with no antici- 
pation on the part of either that in due course Clematis 
would bein the front rank of English novelists, and 
that after the lapse of some tifty-three years, sixteen of 
her letters to Ivy would be sold to a London littérateur. 
They are written on thin gilt-edged paper, all in the 
handwriting of George Eliot, some few of them signed 
‘Mary Ann,” or ‘Mary Ann Evans,” and the rest 
** Clematis.” 

The following letter, continues Mr. Kingsland, 
shows that life was full of meaning to this woman, 
even in her teens, and it is a fairsample of the rest : 


The Bower of Clematis, July 30, 1840. 

My Dear Ivy.—If you knew how the tendrils of your 
Clematis have been twisted out of their natural inclina- 
tion, you would not wonder that she should concentrate 
all her sap for her own support under this rack-like proc- 
ess, and thus become stunted instead of stretching out 
a branch to clasp even herIvy. At length, however, she 
invites her fellow-creeper (rather humbling by-the-bye 
that they must both be called parasitic plants) to try 
whether the same soil and air will suit the constitution of 
each. Without all travesty, dear Patty, if you can ven- 
ture an experiment on Griff and its presiding nymph, I 
shall be glad to welcome you hither. There is an 
enchanting air of mystery about your note, dear Ivy. You 
thought, I suppose, that you had shrouded your secret in 
the fashion of a Turkish lady, but I can tell you it wore 
only the thin gauze that tempts one to pry more closely. 
So some lord of the forest, some giant oak or elm, has dis- 
covered that Ivy has just the qualifications to make wed- 
ded bliss more than a dream! I perfectly agree with his 
oakship—for what should a wife be if not faithful, devoted, 
clinging to the last, even when the rich boughs that make 
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the oak’s beauty in the eyes of all beside are leafless and 
withered ? And what, moreover, if not of vigorous and 
fibrous mental contexture, conjoined with apparent fra- 
gility, lightness and elegance? Shall I not do to write 
your epithalamium? . Come and blow on me and 
wrench the sorrowful weeds that nearly choke my stream. 
Send me that honeyed word Yes, and you will gladden 
your drooping CLEMATIS. 


“THE INCARNATION OF ENGLISH DISSENT. 


66 EORGE ELIOT was the living incarnation of 

English Dissent.” So declares Madame 
Belloc in a most interesting comparison, contributed 
to the Contemporary, of ‘‘ Dorothea Casaubon and 
George Eliot.” 

“She had ‘Chapel’ written in every line of the 
thoughtful, somewhat severe face; not the flourish- 
ing Dissent of Spurgeon or Parker, or the florid kind- 
liness of Ward Beecher, or the culture of Stopford 
Brooke, but the Dissent of Jonathan Edwards, of 
Philip Henry, of John Wesley as he was ultimately 
forced to be. Her horror of a lie, her unflinching 
industry and sedulous use of all her talents, her ex- 
traordinary courage—even her dress, which, spend as 
she might and ultimately did, could never be lifted 
into fashion, and retained a certain quaint solemnity 
of cut and gesture like an eighteenth century diction 
applied to clothes—everything about her, to me, sug- 
gested Bunyan in his Bedford prison, or Mary Bosan- 
quet watched by Fletcher of Madeley as she bore the 
pelting of the stones in the streets of Northampton. 
No one has ever before said this, so far as I know; 
no one has ever attempted to describe her as I saw 
her in her younger years, but I think I saw the 
truth.” 

Referring to her relations with Mr. Lewes, Madame 
Belloe proceeds: ‘“‘That George Eliot should have 
chosen her own part and created in her own mind a 
moral code which covered her action—that I can un- 
derstand. It would be unjust to judge her by a 
Christian law which she repudiated. But why, in the 
exercise of this amount of moral liberty, she should 
have idealized and finally almost worshiped Mr. 
Lewes, is one of those problems before which those 
who know the inner wheels of London life in the 
Fifties may well stand confounded.” 


AN interesting article in the Young Man is the 
beginning of Rev. George Jackson’s account of 
his visit to Kirriemuir, the original, as most people 


now know, of Mr. Barrie’s famous ‘“‘ Thrums.” But, 
as Mr. Jackson remarks, Thrums is now hardly the 
town of which Mr. Barrie wrote. It has overflowed 
its old borders, and has “‘ quite a thriving, modern 
look with its big mills and elegant villas dotted here 
and there.” Still, however, it is possible to find the 
old landmarks, to see the old scenes, and side by side 
in the article with the pictures of Kirriemuir, as it 
now is, are photographic reproductions of Mr. Barrie’s 
birthplace, the ‘‘ Window in Thrums ” itself, and Auld 
Licht Manse. An excellent portrait of the author of 
‘“* The Little Minister ” accompanies the article. 
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THE REAL STONEWALL JACKSON. 


}* fine contrast with the customary apocryphal 

‘* anecdotes” of Stonewall Jackson, bearing the 
evidence of falsity on their face, is the straight- 
forward paper on the great general which the Febru- 
ary Century prints, over the name of D. H. Hill, the 
late Confederate officer. Indeed, this is easily the 
best thing that has been written about Jackson since 
the article in the same magazine some years ago by 
the poetess Margaret J. Preston, Jackson’s sister-in- 
law. We quote several paragraphs from General 
Hill, who knew “ Stonewall” very intimately for sev- 
enteen years. 

Jackson was not a religious man until some ten 
years before his death, when he came to Lexington, 
Virginia, as a professor of philosophy in the Virginia 
Military Institute. Some earnest men in that charm- 
ing old Presbyterian town interested Jackson’s sincere 
nature in the articles of their faith, and the task was 
completed summarily by the young lady whom he 
fell desperately in love with and married — the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman. General Hill 
dwells much on Jackson’s iron will and Spartan de- 
votion to duty, which qualities were developed to a 
wonderful degree in him. 


A CONFIRMED DYSPEPTIC. 


He had need of them, for his life was not an easy 
one, nor did he make friends easily. Indeed, he was 
one of the most unpopular men of the town during 
his professional career. He was awkward, diffident 
and uncompromising when discipline was at stake. 
He was a wretched speaker, but set his indomitable 
will on becoming a good one, in which he succeeded 
after the most desperate work and the endurance of 
much derision. 

‘** When Jackson first came to the Virginia Military 
Institute he was a dyspeptic and something of a 
hypochondriac. His health was bad, but he imagined 
that he had many more ailments than he really did 
have. He had been at a water-cure establishment in 
the North and the prescription had been given him to 
live on stale bread and buttermilk and to wear a wet 
shirt next his body. He followed these directions 
for more than a year after coming to Lexington. 
Boarding at a public hotel, these peculiarities at- 
tracted much attention, and he was much laughed at 
by the rude and coarse. But he bore all their jests 
with patience and pursued his plan unmoved by their 
laughter. In like manner he carried out strictly the 
direction to go to bed at nine o’clock. If that hour 
caught him at a party, a lecture, a religious exercise 
or any other place, he invariably left. His dyspepsia 
caused drowsiness and he often went to sleep in con- 
versation with a friend, and invariably, without excep- 
tion, went to sleep at church. I have seen his head 
bowed down to his very knees during a good part of 
the sermon. He always heard the text of our good 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. White, and a few of his opening 
sentences. But after that all was lost.” 

**T think that his conduct in this case,” says General 
Hill, speaking of the oratorical struggles, “‘:was partly 
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due to a determination which he had made in early 
life to conquer every physical, mental, and moral 
weakness of his nature. As an illustration of this, he 
ence told me that when he was a small boy it was 
necessary to put a mustard plaster upon his chest, and 
his guardian mounted him on a horse to go to a neigh- 
bor’s house, so that his mind might be diverted and 
the plaster kept on. He said that the pain was so 
dreadful that he fainted soon after dismounting. I 
asked if he had leftit on in order to obey his guardian. 
He answered, no; it was owing to a feeling that he 
had from early childhood not to yield to trials and 
difficulties.” 


AN UNUSUAL QUALITY OF BRAVERY. 


‘‘As he was passing by the tall institute building 
one day, a vicious and cowardly cadet, who hated 
him, let drop a brick from the third-story window. 
It fell close by his feet and his escape was almost 
miraculous. He did not deign to look up, and stalked 
on with contemptuous indifference. He brought 
charges against a cadet for some misdemeanor and 
got him dismissed. The cadet was a daring and reck- 
less character, and challenged him, accompanying the 
note with the message that if the professor failed to 
give him satisfaction in that way he would kill him 
on sight. Jackson brought the challenge to me and 
asked my advice in regard to swearing the peace 
against the cadet. I vehemently opposed it on the 


grounds that the cadets would always regard him as 


a coward, and that he would be annoyed by their con- 
temptuous treatment. He heard methrough patiently, 
thanked me for my advice, went straight to a magis- 
trate and swore the peace against the cadet. There 
was a perfect hoot of derision in the town, in Wash- 
ington College and in the institute. A military man, 
who had distinguished himself on the plains of Mex- 
ico, had taken an oath that he was in bodily fear of 
a mere stripling. But the end was not yet. The offi- 
cer of the law was afraid to serve the writ on the 
young desperado, who easily kept out of his way. 
Jackson had rooms in the institute building. He 
went in and out as usual, both day and night. The 
dismissed cadet told his comrades that he would at- 
tack Jackson at acertain hour one day, but he did 
not. The time was changed to that night, to the 
next day, to the next night. But the attack never 
came, and the boys discovered that the blusterer 
was afraid of the man who had sworn the peace 
against him, and they turned their derision from the 
professor to their comrade. The explanation of his 
conduct was this: Jackson had let it be known that 
as a Christian he felt it to be his duty to avoid a diffi- 
culty, and therefore had gone to an officer of the law 
for protection. That failing, he had felt it to bea 
duty to protect himself, and had prepared himself for 
a personal affray. The cadet had seen the flash of 
that blue eye and knew that the result of a collision 
would be fatal to himself. I have thought that no 
incident in the life of Jackson was more truly sub- 
lime than this. He was unmarried, a comparative 
stranger, with but few friends. He was ambitious, 
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covetous of distinction, desirous to rise in the world, 
sensitive to ridicule, tenacious of honor,—yet, from a 
high sense of Christian duty, he sacrificed the good 
opinion of his associates, brought contempt upon his 
character as a soldier and a gentleman, and ran the 
risk of blighting his prospects in life forever. The 
heroism of the battle-field, yea, the martyr courage 
of the stake, are nothing to this.” 


THE IDOLATRY OF HIS SOLDIERS. 


But this all changed when he became the success- 
ful soldier, known and admired over the whole civil- 
ized world. His soldiers idolized Jackson, and 
eleven thousand Federal prisoners cheered him like 
mad at Harper’s Ferry. And yet he changed nothing 
in his uncongenial manners, and General Hill even 
says that his lieutenants were often sadly handicapped 
by their general’s silence in regard to his plans and 
their consequent inability to co-operate. The noisy 
demonstrations with which his troops always greeted 
him were very embarrassing to Jackson, this biogra: 
phy tells us, partly because he was so thoroughly 
modest, and partly because it offended his religious 
sense that they should depend so much on one man 
rather than on their Creator. General Hill gives it 
as his opinion that Jackson’s popularity existed in 
spite of his personality, and almost entirely because of 
his dashing success in battle, with a mingling of awe 
felt by those around him on account of his solemn 
communings with Heaven. 


JAN VAN BEERS AT HOME. 


ISS BELLOC supplies an interesting sketch to 
the Idler of the popular ‘‘ Meissonier des 
Dames.” ‘Jan Van Beers the man,” she tells us, 
‘‘as apart from Jan Van Beers the artist has a re- 
markable personality. His lithe, well-turned figure 
and sensitive, clear-cut face cannot but remind those 
who see him for the first time of some of the portraits 
of the kingly Valois hanging in the Chateau of Ver- 
sailles, and as he leads you through a darkened hall, 
from whose tapestried walls grin strange medieval 
grotesques and Eastern masks, it is hard to realize 
that here, indeed, were both conceived and executed 
the brilliant little counterfeit presentments of modern 
Parisian life which his name evokes, whichever side 
of the globe it be mentioned.” 

The reason which led him to turn from his earlier 
work of historical painting and to become the limner 
of la vie Parisienne, he announces with the utmost 
candor: ‘‘ Painting great pictures isall very well, but 
they will not make the pot boil. I generally spent 
more over my historical studies than the price they 
fetch when completed, and, besides, I confess that I 
thoroughly enjoyed painting a pretty woman, and 
nowhere in the world will you find such paintable sub- 
jects as in Paris; even the plainest Parisienne has 
about her something charming.” 

His models are drawn from the most varied sources. 
Parisian ladies, grisettes, English and Americans, are 
beguiled into the studio. His new house in the Bois 
de Boulogne is, with somewhat naive vanity, described 
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by him as a treasure-house of art, beauty and wealth, 
which might have made King Solomon envious. 


A NEW EDISON ON THE HORIZON. 


N the February Century Mr. T. C. Martin tells of 
the young Servian, Nikola Tesla, who has come 
to the New World to make what amounts to a revo- 
lution in many world-important departments of elec- 
trical invention. Mr. Tesla is only thirty-six years 
old, and, like Edison, has achieved his triumphs in 
the face of extreme poverty and other adverse influ- 
ences. One of the most important of his inventions has 
had to do with the polyphase currents, on the princi- 
ple of which large powers are “‘ transmitted electric- 
ally more than a hundred miles from Neckar-on-the- 
Rhine to Frankfort-on-the-Main ; and now, by equiv- 
alent agency, Niagara is to drive the wheels of Buf- 
falo and beyond.” 

Mr. Martin tells of other marvelous discoveries of 
the young Servian : 

‘“‘Broadly stated, Mr. Tesla has advanced the 
opinion, and sustained it by brilliant experiments of 
startling beauty and grandeur, that light and heat 
are produced by electrostatic forces acting between 
charged molecules or atoms: Perfecting a generator 
that would give him currents of several thousand 
alternations per second, and inventing his disruptive 
discharge coil, he has created electrostatic conditions 
that have already modified not a few of the accepted 
notions about electricity. It has been supposed that 
ordinary currents of one or two thousand volts’ poten- 
tial would surely kill, but Mr. Tesla has been seen re- 
ceiving through his hands currents at a potential of 
more than 200,000 volts, vibrating a million times 
per second, and manifesting themselves in dazzling 
streams of light. This is not a mere four de force, 
but illustrates the principle that while currents of 
lower frequency destroy life, these are harmless. 
After such a striking test, which by the way, no one 
has displayed a hurried inclination to repeat, Mr. 
Tesla’s body and clothing have continued for some 
time to emit fine glimmers or halos of splintered 
light. In fact, an actual flame is produced by the 
agitation of electrostatically charged molecules, and 
the curious spectacle can be seen of puissant, white, 
ethereal flames that do not consume anything, burst- 
ing from the ends of an induction coil as though it 
were the bush on holy ground. With such vibrations 
as-can be maintained by a potential of 3,000,000 volts, 
Mr. Tesla expects some day to envelop himself in a 
complete sheet of lambent fire that will leave him 
quite uninjured. Such currents as he now uses 
would, he says, keep a naked man warm at the North 
Pole, and their use in therapeutics is but one of the 
practical possibilities that has been taken up. 

‘Utilizing similar currents and mechanism, Mr. 
Tesla has demonstrated the fact that electric lamps and 
motors can not only be made to operate on one wire, in- 
stead of using a second wire on the ground to complete 
the circuit, but that we can operate them even by omit- 
ting the circuit. Our subway boards are to find their 
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wires and occupations gone. Electric vibrations set 
up at any point of the earth may by resonance at any 
other spot serve for the transmission of either intelli- 
gence or power. With these impulses or wave dis- 
charges, Mr. Tesla also opens up an entirely new field 
of electric lighting. His lamps have no filaments as 
ordinarily known, but contain a straight fiber, a re- 
fractory button, or nothing but a gas. Tubes or bulbs 
of this kind, in which the imprisoned ether or air 
beats the crystal walls, when carried into the area or 
room through which these unsuspected currents are 
silently vibrating, burst into sudden light. If coated 
inwardly with phosphorescent substances, they 
glow in all the splendors of the sunset and the 
aurora.” 


CHICAGO’S GREATEST MILLIONAIRE. 


RTHUR WARREN contributes to the February 
McClure’s an excellent character sketch of 
Philip D. Armour, for whom he has naught to say 
but that breathes admiration—an admiration which 
he convinces his readers is not because Mr, Armour is 
the richest man in Chicago. 


HE COMMANDS AN INDUSTRIAL ARMY. 


‘“‘Mr. Armour is not a mere speculator, or, as the 
ambiguous giving out of the exchanges has it, an 
‘operator’ in the necessaries of life. He is something 
more than the richest man in Chicago ; he is perhaps 
the greatest trader in the world. But that is not all, 
He is one of the greatest manufacturers in this or any 
other country. In this capacity alone he employs 
twelve thousand persons, pays six or seven millions of 
dollars yearly in wages, owns four thousand railway 
cars which are used in transporting his goods, and has 
seven or eight hundred horses to haul his wagons. 
Fifty or sixty thousand persons receive direct support 
from the wages paid in his meat-packing business 
alnoe, if we estimate families.on the census basis. He 
is a larger owner. of grain elevators than any other 
individual in either hemisphere ; he is the proprietor 
of a glue factory which turns out a product of seven 
millions of tons a year, and he is actively inter- 
ested in an important railway enterprise.” 


HIS PERSONALITY AND HABITS. 


‘* Armour is in every way a large man—large in 
build, in mind, in nature. He is nearly six feet high, 
with a kind of stately bulk which turns the scales at 
something like two hundred and fifty pounds. He 
moves easily, but he thinks in flashes. He has a big, 
powerful head, broad over the eyes, and dome-shaped, 
a head that is full of character and determination. 
He has the strongest, and at the same time the sweet- 
est, face that I have ever seen in a man. It isthe face 
of one who is so much the master of himself that he 
can afford to be gentle. His voice is kindly in its 
tone and low, and while his eyes twinkle and around 
them are the lines of good humor, there is in them all 
the shrewdness, all the searching quality that you can 
imagine a man of his record to possess. They are the 
eyes of an analyst of human nature,” 
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EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE. 

Mr. Armour gives this account of his simple daily 
regimen. 

«‘ A man must master his undertaking, and not let 
it master him. He must have the power to decide 
quickly, even to decide instantly, on which side he is 
going to make his mistakes. As for application, no 
great thing is done without that. In my own case, I 
have carried into business the working habits I 
learned as a boy on a New York farm. All my life I 
have been up with the sun. The habit is as easy at 
sixty-one as it was at sixteen ; perhaps easier, because 
I am hardened to it. I have my breakfast by half- 
past five or six; I walk down town to my office and 
am there by seven, and I know what is going on in 
the world without having to wait for others to come 
and tell me. At noon I have a simple luncheon of 
bread and milk, and after that, usually, a short nap, 
which freshens me again for the afternoon’s work. 
I am in bed again at nine o’clock every night.” 


WHITCOMB RILEY AS A SIGN PAINTER. 


N the ‘‘ Real Conversation” which Hamlin Gar- 
land conducts with the Hoosier poet in the Feb- 
ruary McClure's some funny reminiscences of the 
latter’s early life came out. After traveling as a 
patent medicine drummer Mr. Riley ‘‘ went into 
partnership with a young fellow to travel, organizing 
a scheme of advertising with paint, which we called 
‘The Graphic Company.’ ‘ We had five or six young 
fellows, all musicians as well as handy painters, and 
we used to capture the towns with our music. One 
fellow could whistle likea nightingale, another sang 
like an angel and another played the banjo. I 
scuffed with the violin and guitar.’ 

‘“«¢T thought so, from that poem on ‘‘ The Fiddle” in 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” says Mr. Garland. 

‘*¢ Our only dissipation was clothes. We dressed 
loud. You could hear our clothes an incalculable 
distance. We had an idea it helped business. Our 
plan was to take one firm of each business in a town, 
painting its advertisements on every road leading into 
the town: ‘‘Go to Mooney’s,” and things like that, 
you understand. We made a good thing at it.’ 

‘* * How long did you do business?’ 

‘«¢ Three or four years, and we had more fun than 
anybody.’ He turned another comical look on me 
over his pinch-nose eyeglasses. ‘You’ve heard this 
story about my traveling all over the State as a blind 
sign painter? Well, that started this way. One day 
we were in a small town somewhere, and a great 
crowd watching us in breathless wonder and curiosity; 
and one of our party said: ‘Riley, let me introduce 
you as a blind sign painter.” So just for mischief I 
put on a crazy look in the eyes and pretended to be 
blind. They led me carefully to the ladder, and 
handed me my brush and paints. It was great fun. 
I'd hear them saying as I worked, ‘‘ That feller ain’t 
blind.” ‘Yes, he is, see his eyes.” ‘No, heain’t, I 
tell you, he’s playin’ off.” ‘Itell you he is blind. 
Didn’t you see him fall over a box there and spill all 
his paints ?’” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
N the valuable little symposium of scientific dis- 
cussion which the Cosmopolitan prints monthly 
under the title ‘‘The Progress of Science,” Mr. 
George F. Becker tells of the various estimates the 
great scientists have made of the age of the earth. 


PROBABLY NOT OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION YEARS. 

‘‘ When geologists discovered that the history to be 
read in the stratified rocks extended over a period 
compared with which the traditional six thousand 
years was almost insignificant, there was a natural 
tendency to claim for the length of geological periods 
any lapse of time which might seem convenient. It 
was Lord Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) who 
first adduced valid physical arguments to show that, 
on any reasonable assumptions as to the mean tem- 
perature of the globe prior to its consolidation from 
complete or partial fusion, the time which has elapsed 
since that epoch could scarcely be more than about 
one hundred million years. Then Baron von Helm- 
holtz gave the first logical explanation of the sun’s 
heat together with an estimate of its age, which turns 
out about a score of million years, supposing that the 
emanation of heat has been correctly determined. 
The geologists are much divided in opinion on this 
vital subject. Some of the most distinguished of 
them have protested that even one hundred millions 
was far too short a time to allow for the development 
of species, or for the accumulation of sediments. 
Others of no less ability see their way to accepting 
figures of from twenty to a hundred millions of years 
as the probable age of the earth. Mr. Clarence King 
early in the year presented an argument somewhat 
similar to Lord Kelvin’s, but based on different ex- 
perimental evidence and postulating a solid earth. 
He reached twenty-four million years as the result. 
The veteran Professor Prestwich, too, in reviewing the 
assumptions of uniformitarianism has announced his 
opinion that fifteen or twenty million years is much 
more probable than three hundred million. Again, 
Mr. C. D. Walcott, from a study of the strata on the 
Pacific slope, concludes that forty-five million years 
since the data of the earliest known fossils is a fair 
average estimate. Other absolute estimates and 
estimates in terms of some particular formation have 
also been made which bring the age within Kelvin’s 
period. : 

GEOLOGY’S DEBT TO PHYSICS. 

‘There can be no question that geology owes a 
great debt to physics for putting a limit on the ex- 
travagant assumptions as to the earth’s age, which 
have been current. It is true that neither geologists 
nor physicists have accurate data from which to com- 
pute, yet the ingenuity which both parties have dis- 
played has been useful in a two-fold sense. It has 
been shown that each group of thinkers, arguing 
from different premises, may reach results not utterly 
discordant; and in doing so they have developed 
methods of discussion which will be useful in reach- 
ing a final conclusion when better data become 
available.” 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N the preceding department will be found extended 
I reviews of Governor Tillman’s report upon the work- 
ings of the South Carolina Liquor Law and Sir John Lub- 
bock’s article ‘‘ The Income Tax in England.” 


PRESIDENT FREY’S AMERICAN EXPERIENCES. 


M. Emil Frey, the new President of the Swiss Repub- 
lic, relates his experiences as a farmer boy and later as a 
soldier in the United States. He came to America in 
1860, and took a place with a farmer living near High- 
land, Madison County, Ill. When the war broke out 
he enlisted in the Union Army, and in his article he tells 
many interesting incidents connected with his experi- 
ences in the field and during his confinement in Libby 
Prison. At the close of the war he returned to Switzer- 
land, where he engaged in editorial work, conducting one 
of the largest and most popular daily journals, the Basler 
Nachrichten, and soon became an active factor in the so- 
called social or progressive democracy, being repeatedly 
elected to Congress, and serving for one term as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or National Council. 
When, in 1882, it was decided to establish a diplomatic 
mission at Washington, M. Frey was unanimously selected 
as Swiss Minister to the United States. On his return to 
Switzerland in 1887, he was at once re-elected to Congress, 
and was subsequently elected a member .of the Executive 
Council and assigned as Chief of the Military Department. 
He was next chosen Vice-President of the Federal Council, 
and at the annual election held last year by the Federal 
Assembly was elected President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. 

SINGLE TAX AS A CURE FOR SCARCITY OF EMPLOYMENT. 


This is Mr. Henry George’s suggestion for helping the 
unemployed : ‘‘ The country is suffering from ‘scarcity of 
employment.’ But let any one to-day attempt to employ 
his own labor or that of others, whether in making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, or in erect- 
ing a factory, and he will at once meet the speculator to 
demand of him an unnatural price for the land he must 
use, and the tax-gatherer to fine him for his act in em- 
ploying labor as if he had committed a crime. The com- 
mon-sense way tocure ‘ scarcity of employment’ is to take 
taxes off the products and processes of employment and 
to impose in their stead the tax that would end specula- 


tion in land.” : 
ARE WE A PLUTOCRACY ? 


Mr. William Dean Howells, discussing the question 
‘‘Are Wea Plutocracy ?” gives evidence which goes to 
show that weare, and concludes that ‘if the poor Ameri- 
can does not like it, or if he does not prefer a plutocracy 
to a democracy, he has the affair in his own hands, for he 
has an overwhelming majority of the votes. At the end, 
as in the beginning, it is he who is responsible, and if he 
thinks himself unfairly used, it is quite for him to see that 
he is used fairly ; for, slowly or swiftly, it is he who ulti- 
mately makes and unmakes the laws, by political methods 
which, if still somewhat clumsy; he can promptly improve. 
It is time, in fine, that he should leave off railing at the 
rich, who are no more to blame than he, who are perhaps 
not so much to blame, since they are infinitely fewer than 
the poor and have but a vote apiece, unless the poor 
sell them more. If we have a plutocracy it may be partly 
because the rich want it, but it is infinitely more because 
the poor choose it or allow it.” 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 









THE FORUM. 


N another department we have reviewed at length 

four articles appearing in the current Forum: 

** Methods of Reliet for the Unemployed,” by Josephine 

§. Lowell ; ‘‘ The Personal Problem of Charity,” by Rev. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott ; ‘‘ Review of the Hawaiian Contro- 

versy,” by Mr. James Schouler, and ‘‘ To Rob Consump- 
tion of Its Terrors,” by Dr. H. M. Biggs. 

THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN 1893. 

In an article on the production of gold, Mr. J. E. Fraen- 
kel states that it will be found that the world’s produc- 
tion of gold for 1893 was $148,000,000, divided as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ United States, $35,000,000; Australia, $35,000,- 
000 ; South Africa, $30,000,000 ; Russia, $25,000,000 ; India, 
$4,000,000 ; China, $3,000,000 ; other countries, $16,000,000. 
This is an increase of more than $17,000,000 over the fig- 
ures of the Director of the Mint, and $10,000,000 over our 
figures, for 1892. The probabilities are that even this esti- 
mate is too low, as a much larger increase is expeeted in 
the United States and Australia, and from a semi-official 
source we learn that the Bureau of the Mint estimates the 
production of gold for 1893 at $150,000,000.” The only 
country which promises to i-crease its yield with any de- 
gree of certainty is South Africa. 

LINCOLN THE SUPREME AMERICAN. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, 
makesa ‘‘ Calendar of Great Americans,” in which he sums 
up in a paragraph or page, as the case may be, the claims to 
greatness of the dozen men whom he names. While ac- 
knowledging the greatness of Hamilton and Madison, Prof. 
Wilson recognizes that they were really Englishmen, 
while John Adams and Calhoun were great Provincials 
rather than great Americans. Jefferson is refused the 
title because, though a giant, his thought was permeated 
and weakened by the French philosophy. 

Benjamin Franklin was American to the last degree, as 
was the real Washington—not as his biographers have de- 
picted him, and Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson. 

‘Lincoln, nevertheless, rather than Jackson, was the 
supreme American of our history. In Clay, East and 
West were mixed without being fused or harmonized : he 
seems like two men. In Jackson there was not even a 
mixture ; he was all of a piece, and altogether unaccept- 
able to’some parts of the country—a frontier statesman. 
But in Lincoln the elements were combined and harmon- 
ized. The most singular thing about the wonderfutcareer 
of the man is the way in which he steadily grew into a 
national stature. He began an amorphous, unlicked cub, 
bred in the rudest of human lairs ; but, as he grew, every- 
thing formed, informed, transformed him. The process 
was slow but unbroken. He was not fit to be President 
until he actually became President. He was fit then be- 
cause, learning everything as he went, he had found out 
how much there was to learn, and had still an infinite 
capacity for learning.” 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL—OURS OR ENGLAND'S ? 


Mr. Courtenay DeKalb, who has traveled extensively 
in Central and South America, writing on the subject 
“The Nicaragua Canal—Ours or England’s?” declares 
that the American people must answer this question be- 
fore the beginning of another year, and that the answer 
involves to-day, as it did forty years ago, a choice between 
the alternatives of American or British control of the 
highways to the Pacific Ocean. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

HE Contemporary contains many weighty articles 

in theology, philosophy, and finance, but there is 

also much matter of a lighter and more distinctively lit- 

erary cast; Dr. Dillon’s connection of Ecclesiastes with 

Buddhism; Mr. W. S. Lilly’s discursive philosophy of 

crime and Madame Belloc’s study of George Eliot through 

her ‘‘ Dorothea Casaubon,” have received separate notice. 

Mr. Costelloe voices the bitter cry of the London rate- 

payer, and enforces with a formidable array of argument 
the case for betterment. 


AUSTRALASIAN FINANCE. 


Mr. Norwood Young defends Australasian finance 
against the attacks of the Investors’ Review, and avers 
that ‘‘the general effect of Australasian borrowings has 
been to increase the produce of the soil, as is shown by 
the great increase in exports, and thus to add directly to 
the wealth of these colonies. 

“By his intense eagerness to lend and subsequent 
frantic demand for all his money back at an hour’s notice 
the British money-lender has brought upon Australia the 
severest financial crisis on record in modern times. Yet 
there is solid ground for the belief that Australia is, at 
this moment, the most prosperous country in the whole 
world.” 

Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., discussing the question of 
religious teaching in the Board school, argues from the 
example of Christ himself that ‘‘ Christianity can be 
taught undogmatically.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review continues steadily advancing 
in freshness and timeliness of interest. The Feb- 
ruary number offers a very attractive bill of fare. Notice 
has been taken elsewhere of Mr. Robert Beadon’s story 
of the collapse of the Imperial Federation League, of Mr. 
E. T. Cook’s lecture on Mr. Ruskin’s relation to modern 
problems, and of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s appeal to the 
Lords to bring in a Referendum bill. Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff, in reviewing Mr. Prothero’s everywhere noticed 
“Life of Stanley,” predicts that the Dean ‘“ will be re- 
membered in Great Britain and in Greater Britain as the 
herald of a new reformation infinitely more beneficent 
than that of the sixteenth century ” ° Mr. J. E. MacTag- 
gart objects to the project of ‘‘a university in and for 
Wales.” ‘The new institution,” he augurs, ‘‘is to be 
learned if it can, but Welsh at all costs.” It will not 
teach a single student; it will only grant degrees to 
students who come from its federated colleges. What 
need was there, then, of a Welsh college when the Univer- 
sity of London is prepared to grant degrees to everybody 
she passes ‘‘ with the impartiality of a stamping machine,” 
and the Victoria University is able to affiliate the Welsh 
colleges? The writer objects to the local representation 
on the proposed university, and generally to its officially 
declared provincialism. Mr. Charles Edwardes draws a 
vivid and entertaining picture of Roman society a century 

0. 

- THE MORAL OF MR. STANHOPE’S DEATH. 

Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, M.P., reviews the public ca- 
reer of the late Mr. Stanhope, and argues that: ‘‘ Unless 
we materially modify the conditions of Parliament, we 
shall not merely clip the career of some of our ablest men, 
but scare away the best recruits at the threshold -of pub- 
lic life. Only political hacks can tolerate Parliament all 
the year round. Continuous political action de 
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teriorates mind and body alike, and if recent losses tend 
to convince the nation that politicians require a close time 
for thought and culture, men like Smith and Stanhope 
will not have given themselves in vain.” 


‘¢THE LIVING WAGE.” 


Mr. Hugh Bell presents an analysis of the accounts of 
an industrial firm with which he is connected, and en- 
deavors to show that ‘‘no manipulation of them would 
have produced better results to the men for whom they 
found employment, directly or indirectly.” Heis not pre- 
pared to say that there may not be better results in the 
future. ‘‘ On the contrary, since I have been engaged in 
business, I have seen a continual rise in the wages earned 
by the men. What cost 6s. in wages thirty years 
ago costs under 3s. to-day, and yet the wage of each indi- 
vidual man is higher than it was then and the gross wages 
infinitely larger than they were. What does this mean ? 
Why, that better results have been obtained out of the in- 
dividual man, and yet his labor has been lessened and his 
condition improved, and this has been accomplished chiefly 
by placing better tools in his hands. I regret to be con- 
strained to say that in effecti g this change little or no 
help has been rendered by the workmen. ” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE is no very eminent feature in this month’s 
contents—perhaps Prof. Max Miiller’s defense of the 
Mahomedan heaven (noticed elsewhere) is the most strik- 
ing contribution—but the other articles offer a great 
variety of information, stimulus and entertainment. Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew sums up the “ Prospects of Free 
Trade in tle United States ” by announcing that “a mir- 
acle can scarcely pass a measure which would materially 
alter the present law, and only a miracle can prevent the 
return of the Protectionists to power.” 

Sir W. Des Vooux, late Governor of Hong Kong, con- 
tributes ‘‘ A Letterto the Opium Commission,” in which 
he declares that though in early life he shared the usual 
British prejudice against opium, his experience has led 
him “‘ by slow process of conviction from the accumulat- 
ing evidence of years” to the belief that the suppression 
of opium consumption would be an evil rather than a 
good. Its place would be taken by a worse form of intoxi- 
cant. Hong Kong smokes more opium perhaps than any 
other town, yet Hong Kong, though exposed constantly 
to cholera and small pox, and extremely insanitary, has only 
a death rate of 22 per 1,000. Mr. Riegnald Brett supplies 
a delightful hist rical sketch df ‘‘ The Queen and her Sec- 
ond Prime Minister,” Sir Robert Peel. 


CRUMBS FROM THE CRITIC’S TABLE. 


Several ‘‘noticeable books” are appraised by eminent 
censors. Mr. Goldwin Smith, speaking on Mr. Prothero’s 
Life, describes Dean Stanley as ‘‘ a genuine hero,” but de- 
clares that ‘‘his influence as a theologian and a religious 
philosopher has (sic) probably ceased.” Mr. H. D. 
Traill characterizes Mr. Francis Thompson as ‘‘a seven- 
teenth century rhapsodist born out of due time,”—least 
likely, therefore, to ‘set the fashion of the future,” but 
for all that ‘‘a new poet of the firstrank.” Mr. W. S. 
Lilly ventures on the rather ponderous statement that 
“the great merit of the English prison system is that it, 
on the whole, accords with the dictates of nature aid 
eternal fact.” Mr. Theodore Watts finds the weakness, 
the charm unique and ineffable of Dumasin his juvenility : 
he ‘‘never reached intellectual manhood at all.” Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé has discovered ‘‘ remarkable powers” 
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of dramatic verse in a young American poet, Mr. Richard 
Hovey. 

‘*Bores,” history and species, are sketched with fine 
humor by Sir Herbert Maxwell. The ball which Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe started is kept a-rolling in a dialogue 
headed ‘“‘ Mothers and Daughters,” by Mrs, Frederic Har- 


rison, whose mouth-piece declares ‘‘ we have to rebuild - 


the family on a scientific basis, and to recast the family 
ideal.” 

There is much sonorous languorous music in Mr. Dudley 
C. Bushby’s poem ‘‘ Eleusinia.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HIS is a brightly varied number, comprising several 
articles of eminent worth, along with what may 
be termed curios in the magazine cabinet. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s funeral oration over representative government, 
and Dr. Williamson’s account of John Locke’s pocket- 
book are noticed elsewhere. Mr. Walter Crane concludes 
his impressions of America by a swift succession of pict- 
uresque glimpses, which convey with singular vividness 
the sensation of rapid travel. Miss Belloc tells the story 
of the Théatre Libre of Paris, with appreciations by 
MM. de Goncourt, Daudet, Le Maitre, and Lanedau. 
Stepniak replies to the effort made in the previous issue 
to identify the bomb-throwing Anarchists with the Rus- 
sian Nihilists. He declares that “‘ the so-called Nihilists 
are not Anarchists. Anarchy died in Russia as long ago 
as 1874, and was practically buried in 1877.”"’ Mr. Gunnis- 
berg, along with certain problems he sets in chess, tells 
a few short, striking chess anecdotes. Mr. Hubert Crack- 
anthorpe’s first installment of romance is pretty well all 
honeymoon. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE unique distinction of the current number is Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s memorial tribute to the late 
Professor Tyndall. Notice has been given elsewhere to 
this article, as also to the paper on ‘‘The Italy of To- 
Day.” 
, OXFORD REVISITED. 

Professor Goldwin Smith communicates his impressions 
of Oxford revisited in a lively and discursive style. As 
one who fought against the tests, he hails the trophies of 
victory in Manchester and Mansfield. He fears that Ox- 
ford is suffering from its own attractiveness and that 
academical society is being swamped by a non-academical 
influx. He remarks on the improved industry of students, 
and is impressed with the ‘‘ somewhat slavish” homage 
paid to athleticism. ‘The most remarkable thing of all 
is the development of football.” ‘‘Society is pervaded 
by a passion for amusement and excitement.” He ob- 
serves that the question is not yet settled whether Oxford 
is to be a mart of knowledge or a place of liberal culture. 


A VANISHED CONTINENT. 


Mr. Henry O. Forbes, proceeding on the law that ‘‘ the 
_areas inhabited by a given species, and in considerable 
measure likewise by the same genera, are or have been 
continuous with each other,” infers the existence of “a 
vanished Austral land ”—a continent connecting what are 
now the terminations of the great continents. ‘‘ The 
boundaries of this continent of Antarctica, as I have pro- 
posed to designate it, would have united Patagonia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania with East Australia, and that old 
island-continent (joined, perhaps, by a narrow commis- 
sure, for a longer or shorter time, to East Africa), which 
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Dr. Sclater long ago named Lemuria, to a circumpolar 
land greater than at present by extensive independent 
peninsulas, between which the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans extended almost as far south as they 
do now.” 

REMBRANDT RESURGENT. 

Forty years ago, says Mr. Walter Armstrong in an in- 
teresting study on the Dutch master, few would have put 
Rembrandt among the first half dozen painters of the 
world. Now he would probably head the poll, with 
Raphael, Titian and Velasquez as next in order of promi- 
nence. Rembrandt was ‘‘a man absolutely faithful to his 
own personality—a man governed through life by a single 
desire, that of giving the purest and most condensed ex- 
pression to his own ideas.” Mr. Armstrong remarks upon 
his shyness and self-centredness. Another curious fact 
is that as his genius reached its truest development he 
lost his popularity. His best work has taken nearly two 
hundred years to win the admiration it now enjoys. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, with great diffuseness of elabora- 
tion, condemns Fabian economics, among other reasons, 
for supposing that labor is the chief human agent in pro- 
duction, instead cf counting ability as by far the most 
important factor. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HERE are several articles of exceptional interest in 
the Westminster Review. Two may be selected 
for mention. A discussion of the coal question leads Hugh 
H. L. Bellot to urge that ‘‘ the ownership of all mines and 
minerals should reside in the State, or in its delegates, 
such as county councils, district councils and municipali- 
ties ; the title of the present owners should be reduced to 
that of possession only, and this possession should be indi- 
vidual or collective.” He asks, ‘‘ Why should not London, 
Manchester or Birmingham own their own mines and 
work them ?” 

Mr. W. Sullivan, criticising Cardinal Vaughan’s pro- 
nouncements on the social question, doubts ‘the ad- 
vantage of teaching a number of speculative tenets with 
little or no bearing on practical life, which are proposed 
and defended in an hundred ways by the divergent sec- 
tions of Christendom, and generally discredited in the 
eyes of thinking men. They think that all this could go 
and the world be no poorer for its loss, and that the theo- 
logical fringes industriously wrought about the grand 
central truths of the religion of Jesus Christ have little or 
no bearing on the great social questions of the day.” 


——_—a— 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


HERE is much in this Review of great interest to 
other than Catholic readers. Rev. J. S. Vaughan’s 
drastic scheme of graduated income-tax, Rev. L. C. Casar- 
telli's summary of the history of burial, and Mr. Bruce’s 
plan’s for dealing with town fogs are noticed elsewhere. 
Mr. W.S. Lilly, in a review of Alexander Pope’s works, 
observes that ‘‘from the time that William [III] was 
firmly established on the throne, the Government steadily 
discountenanced the persecution of Catholics.” ‘It can 
hardly be doubted that to Pope must be attributed, in 
some degree, the ebbing of anti-Catholic prejudice.” To 
the charge that Pope was merely a nominal Catholic, Mr. 
Lilly replies that he was ‘‘an extremely ill-instructed 
Catholic,” and ‘‘as deficient in theological virtues as in 
theological instruction,” yet ‘‘ upon the whole worthy of 
admiration and regard, of reverence and affection,” and 
‘‘one of the most effective powers for good in English 
literature.” Miss E. M. Clerke, writing on Mashonaland, 
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testifies that ‘ priests and nuns have everywhere met 
with the greatest kindness from the officers of the. com- 
pany,” and she rejoices in ‘‘ the incorporation of the fair 
and fertile regions depopulated by Lobengula in the great 
oversea dominion of Britain.” The Science Notes are full 
of glowing appreciation of Pr fessor Tyndall’s scientific 
work. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE conspectus of fact and argument in support of 

the ‘‘ Econo ny of High Wages,” which is noticed 
elsewhere, is an article of exceptional and timely value. 
The place of honor is given to the first part of a review 
of the Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, who was a man 
before the great French Revolution broke out, who spent 
the next sixty years in conspicuous public life, and who 
lived on till 1862. His recollections of a period that 
stretched from the ancien régime to the decline of the 
Second Empire thus cover a series of the most motley 
changes. Recent editions of Tacitus call forth the re- 
mark that the historian’s ‘‘grand elevation of moral 
dignity has never been surpassed.” He ‘“ writes like a 
man who had never enjoyed a laugh.” ‘‘ But we fail to 
find in Tacitus the austere impartiality which is superior 
to the bias of personal feelings strongly enlisted.” The 
last campaign of Montrose is made the occasion of a warm 
eulogy on the unfortunate general ; ‘‘ Montrose was the 
Milton of the battlefield.” On the ‘‘ Addresses of the 
Late Earl of Derby,” the reviewer observes that his lord- 
ship ‘‘ was not afflicted with the perilous facility of un- 
premeditated oratory, which speaks so much and says so 
little,” but that ‘‘ whatever he thought it worth while to 
say, he prepared with great reflection and labor.” The 


political review of the Session of 1893 is disappointi ng. 
In a quarterly chronique one looks for something more 
than a spicy rehash of what one has seen over and over 
again in daily and weekly partisan prints. 


MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


The popular literature of modern Italy is presented in 
interesting, though rather sombre, hues. The reviewer 
regrets that the ‘‘ passion for dwelling on morbid and un- 
wholesome themes, on moral and physical putrefaction,” 
is ‘‘ a taste which appears to have impregnated the litera- 
ture and the art of the present day in Italy.” He de- 
scribes Signor Gabriele D’Annunzioas ‘‘ incomparably the 
greatest stylist of the modern Italian school.” ‘ Signor 
Verga isa real artist.” Signor Salvatore Farina has been 
called the ‘* Dickens of Italy.” ‘‘ Humor is not acommon 
quality in Italy.” 

‘“‘ The literary talent of the present day in Italy is at its 
best in sketches and short stories. It is, in short, an im- 
pressionist school. But the general feeling we derive 
from these varied pictures of Italian life is a melancholy 
one, indicating that national independence and liberty 
have not brought happiness, prosperity or contentment 
to the people. ” 

WHAT THE CRUSADES DID FOR EUROPE. 

The results of the Crusades are set in anew light. The 
Crusades were of value not simply as an occasion for 
union and for needed disillusionment in religion ; they 
really put the West to school in the East. ‘In Italy and 
Spain first, and afterwards in France, the philosophy and 
science of the Moslems and of Aristotle were studied. 
‘ The art and culture of Venice, Genoa and Pisa 
were almost entirely of Oriental origin. The 
roots of the Renaissance are found in the civilization of 
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the Crusades. The wise laws of the Latin kingdom set 
an example not vainly placed before great kings like St. 
Louis, Richard Lion Heart, or Edward I. The wider 
thought which resulted from a wider knowledge of 
ancient philosophies, of varying Christian beliefs, of Mos- 
lem simplicity and Buddhist tolerance, led to the birth of 
that free spirit of inquiry which rejected the discredited 
authority of Rome. Peter the Hermit preached uncon- 
sciously a far-distant reformation. Frederic II laid the 
foundations of European science. . . . The history of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem is the history of the birth of 
freedom for all Europe. ” 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
HE summaries of foreign reviews—German, Russian, 
Italian, French, Swiss, Spanish and Duteh—form 
an important addition to the high worth of the Review. 
THE ORIGIN OF ALL THE ALPHABETS, 

Major Conder, writing on the ‘‘ Antiquities of Cyprus,” 
states that the Cypriote character, on recently discovered 
inscriptions, is not alphabetic, but consists of a syllabary 
of fifty-three sounds : 

“*Tt,was originally used for a non-Aryan language, which 
on other grounds is determined as having been Mongolic. 
The syllabary did not originate in Cyprus, and it was 
used by the Carians on the mainland to the north. It ap- 
pears to furnish the early forms from which originated 
the alphabets of Phoenicia and Greece and Lycia, a view 
which is slowly winning acceptance among scholars. 
The Cypriote syllabary is thus the origin of all the alpha- 
betic scripts that have ever existed, for the Phoenician 
alphabet is the parent of them all (as is well recognized 
by epigraphists), and superseded the clumsier Cuneiform 
and Egyptian systems.” 

The dramatic rendering every Palm Sunday of the 
raising of Lazarus is supposed to perpetuate under Chris- 
tian forms the old spring festival of the resurrection of 
Adonis. 

Dr. Wenley’s criticism of Professor Edward Caird’s 
‘ Evolution” claims special attention elsewhere. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HE January number is bright, timely and lively, so 
far as these qualities are compatible with the 
dignity and solidity of a mainly theologic.l review. Per- 
haps the most interesting of its seven major articles is 
that on “John Ruskin: a Study in Development,” as 
sympathetic as it is reverent. ‘‘ Lowell’s Letters” are 
happily reviewed, special attention being paid to his, as 
to Mr. Ruskin’s, religious progress. The first place is 
given to an article on Dr. Pusey’s life and life-work. The 
writer freely grants that ‘‘ no saint of the Romish Church 
has ever been more devoted or led a more consecrated 
life,” but holds Dr. Pusey responsible for the wide spread 
of the “‘ prime and deadly element of popery,” which 
drives the soul conscious of guilt to the priest and the 
confessional. The reviewer of Dr. Bruce’s Apologetics is 
much grieved with the statement, ‘‘ Jesus has the value of 
God for us,” and asks, somewhat warmly, ‘‘ But is He 
God or not ?” He describes it as Ritschlian phraseology, 
and roundly says: ‘In plain English Ritschlianism is 
Unitarianism.” An article on Mashonaland strongly 
reprobates the conduct of Lobengula and applauds ‘the 
wisdom and vigor” of Mr. Rhodes. An article on 
‘* People’s Banks” commends, as a task by which our 
aristocracy might work out their social salvation, ‘‘ the 
organization of credit for the million.” 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE new number contains a very wide variety of 
high class articles. That on ‘Anarchist Litera- 
ture,” which, with the ‘‘Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds,” is noticed elsewhere, is perhaps the most 
striking contribution of recent months to British periodi- 
cal literature. 
; THE PERIL OF PARLIAMENT. 


The peril of Parliament, from the want of space, man- 
ners, and orderly dispatch of business in the House of 
Commons, is solemnly enlarged upon. The reviewer de- 
clares that ‘“‘the greater the number of social classes 
that are represented in Parliament, the better: the di- 
rect representatives of labor, as the members who have 
been workingmen are called, are, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, quiet, orderly, and excellent men of business, 
who entertain a genuine respect for the traditions of the 
House. The difficulty and danger come from the repre- 
sentatives of disaffection and the representatives of 
themselves.” 

To prevent the abuse of the guillotine, the writer sug- 
gests that more discretionary power be put in the hands 
of Speaker and Chairman. But his é¢hief reliance seems 
to be upon the Second Chamber. He strongly denounces 
the new bribery of unlimited promises of legislative as- 
sistance to the electors. Mr. Diggle and his friends 
should take note of his plea for the teaching of element- 
ary political economy in the Board schools. 


GOOD-BYE TO THE ‘‘ GLACIAL AGE.” 


The reviewer of Sir Henry Howorth’s work on ‘‘ The 
Glacial Nightmare” considers that ‘“‘in his treatment of 
the rival claims of ice and of water, as to which was the 
chief factor in producing the great Drift at the close of 
the Pleistocene epoch, the author has succeeded in shift- 
ing the balance of probability, and transferring it to the 
action of the latter.” 

‘* The upheaval of the bottom of a considerable sea, not 
greater in area or height than many upheavals in which 
geologists believe, might have propelled gigantic waves 
of translation across a large segment of the earth’s sur- 
face with sufficient violence to produce all the phenomena 
of the boulders of the Drift for which ice-action cannot 
account.” 


THREE SUCCESSFUL HISTORICAL NOVELISTS. 


A valuable essay on “ History and Fable” traces the 
interworking of the two factors from remote antiquity to 
the present day. They began in the myth, with a com- 
mon fund of legends, traditions and wondrous tales. 
Then came the effort to distinguish them. In the Middle 
Ages the partnership was undivided and unlimited. De- 
foe’s was the last case of confusion, unconscious or in 


tentional, between history and fable. ‘‘ But though his- 
tory now disowns fable, fable clings persistently to her 
inveterate connection with history.” The historical ro- 
mance which followed, reaching its high-water mark in 
Scott, and its last ebb in G. P. R. James, was ‘“‘ something 
like an artificial myth ;” but the facts can now be dis- 
tinguished from the fable. Finally ‘“‘ the romance has by 
this time fairly become the novel—a tale of real life, ad- 
justed to the actual ordinary train of,human events. 
Such work can only be produced by artists of the first 
order ; and consequently, we find that only three writ- 
ers of our own day have attempted it with indisputable 
success.” 

‘'Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,” Geerge Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,” and 
Shorthouse’s ‘‘ John Inglesant.” 
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THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


HERE is a great deal of solid and suggestive reading 

in this Economic Review (London), of the kind prized 
by social reformers who aim at deriving their principles 
from the Christian religion. Solemn inquest on the coal 
war is held by Rev. Prebendary Grier and Mr. James 
Chadburn. Both agree in charging the masters with the 
initial blunder of confusing the public mind on the actual 
percentage of reduction demanded. Neither defends the 
men throughout. Mr. Chadburn holds that henceforth 
‘just as the royalty owner has behind him the majesty 
of law, and can command the penalties of a court of 
justice to enforce his living wage, so the miner has the 
majesty of public opinion, and the high court of an en- 
lightened national conscience with its penalt es to enforce 
his claim.” He believes that ‘‘ the lock out has slain 
ruinous competition,” has fixed the order of precedence on 
“the bed-rock of right—first, labor; second, capital ; 
third, the consumer—and has asserted the dignity and 
solidarity of labor.” 


ECONOMISTS AS MISCHIEF-MAKERS, 


Professor W. Cunningham inveighs against ‘ Econo- 
mists as Mischief-makers.” The fixing of a living wage 
by public authority was abolished in 1813, and the ap- 
prenticeship system in 1814, in deference to the abstract 
laissez faire principles of the economits, and similar 
principles favored the laws against combination passed in 
1799 and 1800. He exonerates the employers of the war 
period (1795-1815) from the charge of guilt or carelessness 
in regard to the sufferings of their employees. He has 
looked for proof, but found none. Sir Robert Peel, him- 
self a factory owner, carried through measures in 1802 
and 1816 for improving the condition of factory appren- 
tices. Dr. Cunningham sees a great change for the worse 
in the employers’ attitude and language in 1824 and 1833. 
Then laissez faire economics and anti-combination laws 
had wrought their pernicious effects. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Robert Halstead, writing from a workman’s point 
of view on the stress of competition, shows a spirit of im- 
partiality such as might surprise many employers. He 
touches a point of great hopefulness when he observes 
that workingmen possessing wide intelligence and organ- 
izing skill, who in the old days simply became capitalists 
themselves and left the forces of labor impoverished, now 
remain as labor leaders. 

Mr. J. Wells gives the results of sixty sets of an- 
swers received to inquiries on the conduct of working- 
men’s clubs, chiefly under Anglican auspices. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


HE chief feature of the Woman at Home is the 
illustrated paper by Miss Mary Spencer-Warren 
upon Queen Victoria, which, however, contains nothing 
particularly new or striking. Another paper of a personal 
character is that upon Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
home in Samoa, also freely illustrated, the fiction being 
supplied by Miss Annie S. Swan, the editress, herself, and 
Mr. Baring Gould. An interesting feature is a page from 
a confession album, by Miss Edna Lyall. The quality she 
most admires in man is unselfishness; in woman, courage; 
her favorite occupation is writing novels ; her favorite 
pastime the theatre; the rose is the flower she most 
admires; Ireland is her favorite holiday resort and 
Robert Browning and his wife her favorite poets. 
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HARPER’S. 


R. FREDERIC REMINGTON has a Western 

travcl sketch full of charming illustrations, which 

he calls ‘‘In the Sierra Madre with the Punchers.” He 

gives a graphic account of the audacity and dexterity of 
the ‘‘cow punchers :” 

‘*T strolled out to the corrals to see the bulls ‘ gentldd.’ 
After a lot of riding and yelling they were herded and 
dragged into the enclosure, where they huddled while 
seven punchers sat on their ponies at the gate. I was 
standing at one corner of the corral, near the men, when 
out from the midst of the steers walked a big black bull, 
which raised its head and gazed directly at me. The bull 
had never before in his stupid life observed a man on foot, 
and I comprehended immediately what he would do next, 
sol ‘let out’ for the casa at a rate of speed which the 
boys afterwards never grew weary of commending. No 
spangled torero of the bull-ring ever put more heart and 
soul into his running than did Iin my great coat and long 
hunting-spurs. The bull made a ‘fo’lorn hope’ for the 

‘gate, and the gallant punchers melted away before the 
charge. 

‘“‘The diversion of the punchers made the retreat of 
the infantry possible, and from an intrenched position I 
saw the bulls tear over the hill, with the punchers ‘ roll- 
ing their tails’ behind. After an hour of swearing and 
hauling and bellowing, the six cattle were lugged back 
te the pen, and the bars put up. The punchers came 
around to congratulate me on my rapid recovery from a 
sprained ankle, when they happened to observe the cattle 
again scouring off for the open country. Then there was 
a grunting of ponies as the spurs went in, some hoarse 
oaths, and for a third time they tore away after the 
‘gentle work-oxen.’ The steers had taken the bars in 
their stride. Another hour’s chase, and this time the 
animals were thrown down, trussed up like turkeys for 
the baking, and tied to posts, where they lay to kick and 
bellow the night through in impotent rage. The punchers 
coiled their ropes, lit their cigarettes, and rode off in the 
gathering gloom. The morning following the steers were 
let up, and, though wet and chilled, they still roared 
defiance. For agricultural purposes a Mexican ‘stag’ 
would be as valuable as a rhinocerous or a Bengal tiger, 
and I await with interest the report of the death rate at 
the Casa Camadra during spring ploughing. 

‘‘In the handling of these savage animals the punchers 
are brave to recklessness, but this is partly because it 
seems so. In reality they have a thorough knowledge of 
bnll nature, and can tell when and where he is going to 
strike as quickly as a boxer who knows by the ‘skim on 
the eye’ of his opponent. But still they go boldly into 
the corral with the maddened brutes, seeming to pay no 
heed to the imminent possibilities of a trip to the moon. 
They toss their ropes and catch the bull’s feet, they skill- 
fully avoid his rush, and in aspirit of bravado they touch 
the horns, pat him on the back or twist his tail.” 


THE PRESENT DAY AUTHOR’S TEMPTATION. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner regrets in the ‘“ Editor’s 
Study” the dangers to which a prosperous period of 
authorship is subjecting authors. He thinks that while 
necessity is a legitimate and valuable stimulus to work, 
there is a great temptation in these days of syndicates to 
write down to one’s audience. 

“There are living writers,” he says, ‘‘who have been 
demoralized to overproduction by this temptation. They 
have reduced authorship to a trade. It is not simply that 
they ‘pad,’ in the technical term of the craft, but they 


attempt to draw from unreplenished reservoirs. And 
there is another evil of our prosperous literary era. Hosts 
of men and women are attracted to literature as an occu- 
pation to make money when they have no call to it: 
Many of them succeed with a public that has no more dis- 
crimination in literature than it has in art. In both cases 
—that of the good writers who are demoralized and of 
those who have no ‘call’—literature suffers. The re- 
mark of a magazine editor that the quality of MSS. offered 
has recently deteriorated is suggestive and alarming.” 


THE CENTURY. 


HE February Century is a very excellent number, 
containing a half dozen articles of especial interest. 
We quote from that on ‘‘ Alma-Tadema,” by Ellen Gosse ; 
from “The Tramp at Home,” by Josiah Flynt; ‘‘ Nicola 
Tesla,” by T. C. Martin, and ‘‘The Real Stonewall Jack- 
son,” by Gen. D. H. Hill. 
LINCOLN’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


John Coleman Adams writes on ‘‘Lincoln’s Place in 
History,” and entirely divorces the great President’s 
claim to greatness from the part he played in destroying 
slavery, affirming that Lincoln will be remembered 
through the ages as the preserver of the Union. And he 
is inclined to agree with Mr. Lowell’s courageous asser- 
tion that the War President might be compared not only 
with our men of note, but with the great names of the 
‘true elder race.” Mr. Adams considers that ‘the per- 
sonality of Abraham Lincoln ranks him easily as the 
greatest of Americans since Washington ; and it is by no 
means a heresy to the rising thought of the age to see in 
Lincoln and in Ralph Waldo Emerson types of American 
greatness more thoroughly our own than even that of 
Washington.” 

NURSING WEAK FLAMES OF TALENT. 


An editorial writer, presumably Mr. Gilder, has some- 
thing new to say as to the ever-present difference of 
opinion between the editor and the ‘‘ unknown author.” 
Generally editors confine themselves to stating—and fre- 
quently proving—that the unknown author’s accusation 
of inattention and neglect is unwise and unjust ; but the 
Century writer goes farther than this and says that the 
unknown author has received the attention of long hours 
of study in the sanctum, but that, as a matter of fact, it 
is very doubtful whether he ever observed it at all. 

‘“‘ Has any editor ever carefully set to work to inquire 
into the consequences of too much editorial attention to 
unknown writers in the direction of wasted energies,— 
both of editors and contributors,—of false hopes, ef in- 
jured careers ? How many literary beggars-on-horseback 
have been started out in life by this means? How many 
men and women have been deflected from the natural, 
home-keeping exercise of their faculties, and have been 
propelled along paths of failure and disappointment— 
perhaps even of public injury ? 

‘Furthermore, has any editor ever endeavored to ascer- 
tain what is the general effect upon literature of the mod- 
ern feverish editorial quest for unknown and evasive 
‘genius,’ resulting, as it so constantly does, in the public 
introduction of the hopeless amateur rather than of the 
artist by conviction? Does the multiplicity of names 
brought to the public attention lessen the impression upon 
that public of the small number that truly stand for art ? 
Nowadays many can once or twice rise to a certain pitch 
of excellence—not very high, but sufficiently high for 
publication—perhaps never again reaching the same 
plane. The conscientious editor is alert for quality from 
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whatever source ; the names of contributors are legion ; 
and because of all this miscellaneous scramble is not the 
man whose talent is strong and steady—who is bound 
upon a career and not upon an excursion—is he not less 
distinguished in the great mass of producers ; has he not 
really less room and less public attention than should be 
his ?” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


E quote at length in another department from Joel 
Chandler Harris’ two papers on the “Sea Island 
Hurricanes.” 

The magazine opens witha capital article by Cosmo 
Monkhouse on the poet artist, Edward Burne-Jones. He 
tells us that there was, a devided deficiency of careful 
training and education in the great Pre-Raphaelite’s early 
experience, but by forced drudgery and the most strenu- 
ous efforts—which do not seem to have blunted that fine 
sense of decorative beauty which he possesses—Burne- 
Jones acquainted himself with the subtleties of draughts- 
manship. Concerning his popularity in England, Mr. 
Monkhouse says : 

‘*In England he is widely known and greatly honored, 
and the recent exhibition of his works at the New Gallery 
was a triumph such as only is allowed to few artists in 
their lifetime. A low, perhaps, but sound test of his ap- 
preciation by his countrymen is the large prices which his 
works fetch whenever they appear in a public auction- 
room. At the Leyland and Graham sales the large ‘ Mir- 
ror of Venus,’ the ‘ Beguiling of Merlin,’ and ‘ Le Chant 
d’Amour’ were sold at sums ranging between three a d 
four thousand pounds,‘and the ‘ LausVeneris’ would not be 
parted with by its present owner for a much larger sum, 
ifforany. It isa general theme for regret that Burne- 
Jones has not received the highest honors of the Royal 
Academy.” 

THE RAGE FOR ORCHIDS, 

W. A. Styles has an unusual paper on orchids, describ- 
ing, among pretty illustrations, the various rare species of 
these flowers : : 

“Fifty years ago, these plants were hardly known ex- 
cept to students of botany, and now the species in cultiva- 
tion number something like two thousand, with countless 
varities and’ subvarieties, while collectors are exploring 
every accessible jungle and forest of the tropics for novel- 
ties, and under the hands of expert hybridizers new 
forms are appearing with a rapidity which baffles every 
attempt to keepa record of them. Admiration for them 
has become the fashion, and their cultivation has become 
a passion. Some of them are still rare and costly as dia- 
monds; others, which were once quite as precious, are now 
displayed in every florist’s window. The literature of 
cultivated orchids would already make a large library, 
and there are journals in several languages devoted to 
them exclusively, most of them illustrated with pictures 
drawn and colored with consummate skill. Millions of 
dollars are invested in them, and the money value of a 
single private collection in this country is at least a 
quarter of a million dollars, while the plants in one com- 
mercial establishment are worth still more. Of course, 
the prices which individual specimens command bear no 
relation to their beauty when judged by the ordinary 
canons of taste, and a plant which brings a thousand dol- 
lars at auction may differ so slightly from varieties that 
are sold by the dozen for the production of market 
flowers that only the trained eye of the connoisseur can 
detect the peculiarities of habit and form, or can appreci- 
ate the purity of color, or the richness of marking, which 
makes it unique or rare.” 
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M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
E quote in another department from the character 
sketch of Philip D. Armour, by Arthur Warren, 
and from Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘ Real Conversation” with 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

Edward Wakefield’s paper on ‘“‘ Nervousness: the Na- 
tional Disease of America” is made up of an interview 
with the famous Dr. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. 

‘*Doctor Mitchell considers it proved beyond any dis- 
pute that nervousness is the characteristic malady of the 
American nation, growing upon them in a frightfully 
accelerated ratio every year, and threatening them with 
disasters at no distant date which the mind shrinks from 
contemplating. The number of deaths from this cause is 
already appalling, and is steadily and rapidly increasing. 
In some of the busy centres the tables of mortality show 
that the proportion of nerve deaths has multiplied more 
than twenty times in the last forty years, and that now 
the nerve deaths number more than one-fourth of all the 
deaths recorded. What is most shocking in these re- 
turns, this fearful loss of life occurs mainly among young 
people of both sexes. This means that the Americans 
are fast becoming a very short-lived people ; and that, if 
they were shut in o1 themselves for only a few years, 
without any influx of vitality by immigration, the publi- 
cation of the census would send a pang of horror and 
alarm throughout the land. 

‘¢ What is the cause of this? Doctor Mitchell is clearly 
of opinion that the first and most potent cause is the cli- 
mate. How or why the climate of America produces the 
effects that it does has never been explained. Doctor 
Mitchell says the operation of climatic conditions in rela- 
ticn to health in this country is utterly 1ysterious ; but 
he is quite persuaded that the development of a nervous 
temperament is one of the race changes which are also 
giving the Americans facial, vocal and other: peculiarities 
derived from none of their ancestral stocks.” 

Ida M. Tarbell writes cn the striking subject of ‘‘ The 
Observatory on Top of Mt. Blanc.” Of M. Janssen’s dar- 
ing astronomical work here she says : 

‘‘ To resist the storms he decided to give the house the 
shape of a quadrangular, truncated pyramid, and to bury 
three-fourths of the lower story in the snow. This form 
would give a considerable base ; all the surrounding snow 
would tend to hold it in place, and the inclination of the 
exposed walls would ‘shed’ the wind and diminish its 
effects. 

‘The structure was prepared at Meudon under M. Jans- 
sen’s eyes. It is two stories high, with aterrace. The rect- 
angular base is about thirty-three feet long by fifteen feet 
wide. A spiral staircase runs the height of the building 
and unites the two stories and the terrace, which is 
raised several feet and supports a platform intended for 
meteorological observations. The walls, windows and 
doors are double. Care was taken to knit the parts of the 
structure in such a way that the whole would be rigid, 
and would support putting back into place in case a 
movement of the snow carried it out. Farticular atten- 
tion was given also to make the structure light, as well as 
rigid, in order to lessen the difficulty of mounting it to 
the top. 

‘*In 1892 the observatory was shipped to Chamouni. 
All told it weighed about fifteen tons, and, when put up 
in loads which could be carried on a man’s back, it was 
found that there were seven or eight hundred of them. 
During the summer of 1892 the workmen succeeded in 
getting a quarter of this material to the Grand Rocher 
Rouge, three thousand feet below the summit, and the 
rest to the Grands Mulets.” , 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N a graphic and stirring naval article, James Creel- 
man writes about an imaginary duello between two 
modern ironclads, in which the coup de grace is given to 
the defeated vessel in the Brazilian waters with a shell 
which explodes a quarter of a ton of dynamite under the 
boilers of the doomed ship. The pictures of the great 
fight are quite up to the lurid action of the text. 

There is a unique interest in the article by Elaine 
Goodale Eastman, the wife of Dr. Eastman of the Sioux 
nation, on ‘‘Indian Wars and Warriors,” in which she 
tells of the picturesque and fierce customs of the red 
men when on the war-path. This is how the Indian 
father trained his boys for the duties and perils of life : 

‘‘ Youths who had never before been upon the war-path 
were compelled to undergo a rude sort of initiation while 
on the road. They were obliged to fetch wood and water 
to the camp and to do all the drudgery. If the night was 
dark and the woods presumably full of enemies, the 
water might be poured on the ground when brought, and 
the young men sent for more, in order to test their 
bravery. From thirty to fifty miles was considered a 
day’s march and if any novice became exhausted and fell 
behind he would be urged on with ridicule and perhaps 
even with blows, by a self-constituted police. Frequently 
an ambitious warrior would arouse his campanions in the 
dead of night, and without stopping for food the party 
proceeded on arun. Then the poor boy must bestir him- 
self and stumble along, half blind with sleep, lest he be 
distanced altogether. It was not an easy life by any 
means ; but the privilege of wearing an eagle feather on 
his return was compensation enough for all !” 

The February number of the Cosmopolitan is one of the 
best that that magazine has ever put forth. Its literary 
feature is the first installment of a novel by the great 
Spanish writer, Valdés, which he calls ‘‘The Origin of 
Thought,” and which is, we believe, the first of his works 
that has appeared in any of our magazines. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E review at length the article by J. C. Merwin on 
‘¢Tammany Hall.” 

Mr. J. C. Bancreft Davis in his paper on Hamilton Fish 
characterizes the latter as an uniquely able executive 
officer : 

‘* Mr. Fish had no superior as an executive officer. His 
great ability made itself felt in every room and at every 
desk. He knew every clerk personally, and seemed to 
find out instinctively their habits and ways of life,— 
whether they were prompt or dilatory, attentive to work 
or disposed to shirk it. While firm in his requirements, 
he was just to all under him, and patient in listening to 
their grievances. He was rewarded by their confidence 
and respect,—perhaps it is not too much to say, by their 
affection. 

‘““When he could induce Congress to make the neces- 
sary appropriations, he reorganized the Department of 
State, bringing men to the fore whose minds and hearts 
were in their work. Over seven hundred volumes, made 
up from loose and unindexed miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, were then brought together, indexed, and bound. 
Simultaneously with this he introduced in the depart- 
ment, for the first time, a system of general indexing, 
which, as improved by experience, now enables the 
clerks to find papers without unreasonable delay.” 

Mr. B, J. Lang touches on an interesting theme in his 
essay ‘‘ From Literature to Music,” in the analytic sug- 
gestion he makes of the value which Wagnerian music has 
for the purely imaginative mind. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“Tt would seem that for us of this period Richard 
Wagner has opened up a mission for music whereby it 
more closely allies itself to the romantic in literature, and 
is less fixed in its own paths of independent absolute form. 
It is generally conceded that music, to be true to itself, 
should be the logical development of well-conceived 
themes, as well worked out and as shapefully and con- 
sistently interwoven as the materials used by an archi- 
tect for an edifice. This might be in the construction of 
a song or a symphony, the duet in an opera or the chorus 
in an oratorio. Although Wagner has turned away from 
rigid forms, and worked on lines that almost deny his 
music the right to stand quite alone, may he not, unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, and in the simplicity of his greatness, 
have hit upon a helpful path for, those who have failed to 
recognize music as easily and naturally as others,—a path 
which leads the rather literary or the purely imaginative 
mind into a comprehension of what it might otherwise 
have missed ?” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


66 ILLAGE Life in Switzerland,” continuing the 

series of articles in this magazine on the aspects 
of life among the European peasants, forms the opening 
paper of the current number. It is profusely illustrated 
by excellent photographs. ‘ The village scheme of life 
corresponds to two strong tendencies of the Swiss na- 
ture :” love of economy and of the companionship of fel- 
low-being. The Switzer’s whole existence is ordered ac- 
cordingly, his house, his dress, his occupations (modified 
considerably by the nature of the country), his manners 
and customs. In the same line of a sequence of papers on 
the great sciences, is Serviss’ answer to the question, 
‘What is Astronomy?” The prime object of the study 
of the heavens is the same now as it has always been, to 
learn everything possible concerning the invisible uni 
verse. Our methods only have been improved. Physics 
and chemistry have been called to the aid of mathe- 
matics. The science is divided into two great branches, 
the first being the result of the discoveries of Corpernicus, 
of Newton and of Kepler, and ‘enabling us to untangle 
the maze of motions” among the heavenly bodies ; the 
second more modern, dating from Gallileo’s first use of 
the telescope in 1610, concerned with their constitution 
and nature. In the latter division spectrum analysis and 
photography are the modern means by which 

“ From all quarters Heaven speaks to Man.” 

There is food for much thought, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, in the Rev. John Conway’s exposition of his and 
the Roman Church’s view of ‘‘ What Makes a Catholic.” 
In ‘‘ A Coversation with a Labor Leader,” we havea plain 
statement of the labor problem from the practical stand- 
point of a man ‘‘who had no set of theories to disclaim 
and uttered his belief with a confidence born of actual 
experience.” 

‘‘How Not to Help the Poor,” by J..H. Finley, will be 
found reviewed among the leading articles. 


HAVING no longer the attraction of Sherlock Holmes, 
the Strand Magazine is lucky in having still Mrs. Meade’s 
series, ‘Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” to please 
lovers of the sensational. Certainly in this respect her 
latest story ‘‘The Horror of Studley Grange,” makes 
the most exciting reading. Miss Mary Spencer-Warren’s 
article on the Queen of Holland, profusely illustrated 
from photographs of the royal palaces of Amsterdam and 
the Hague, at least will please those to whom the private 
life of kings and queens is asource of never failing in- 
terest. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N addition to Ernest Renan’s posthumous article, 
| noticed elsewhere, the most interesting article in the 
January 1 number of the Revue des Deux Mondes is the 
critical and biographical study of Jonas Lie, the Scandi- 
navian novelist, Bjérnson’s well-known rival, and author 
of ‘*The Clairvoyant,” ‘‘The Pilot and His Wife,” and 
“ Rutland.” Jonas Lie, says M. Bigeon, the writer of the 
article, was born in Finland, and came of a well-known 
legal family ; he is now just sixty years of age, but hearty 
ad vigorous, and devoted to the sea, for as a lad his one 
dream was to enter the navy, but owing to his ex- 
treme short sight this wish was denied hin. He became 
a barrister at the age of twenty-five, marrying shortly 
after a cousin of his own, a lady who has always remained 
his closest confidant and dearest friend. Years passed by, 
and of those round him none realized the poet-writer in 
their midst ; he was already thirty-six years of age when 
the publication of his novel, “Le Clairvoyant,” (‘‘ Den 
Fremsynte”) made him famous. Like another great North 
ern writer, Lie has striven to be both a novelist and a 
moral reformer, for his works rival those of Ibsen in their 
plain speaking and cruel analysis of human life. ‘‘ Lie 
has been compared to Balzac,” observes M. Bigeon ; ‘‘is 
he not rather the Scandinavian Daudet and Dickens ?” 
Since the year 1886 he has attempted a somewhat new 
style of composition, plunging into the world of fairy and 
folklore tales. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for January 15 opens with 
an account of some archeological travels undertaken in 
Algiers and Tunis by M. Boissier. He says among other 
things that ‘‘the conditions and resources of the great 
French colony across the Meditteranean tend to become 
more and more interesting, owing to the difficulty which 
France herself is beginning to experience in the lowered 
price of corn.” Algiers was once the ‘‘ granary of Europe,” 
but when it passed under the domination of the French, 
the great plain of the Metija had wholly fallen out of 
cultivation and under the influence of malaria. He has 
seen a hundred men in hospital at Algiers afflicted with 
frightful boils, poisoned by exhalations from the once 
fertile soil. 

Under the title ‘‘ Anachronisms in Art,” M. de la Sizer- 
aine endeavors to describe some of the attempts lately 
made to bring the personality of Jesus Christ into touch 
with the life of to-day. ‘All the world,” observes the 
writer, ‘‘ remembers having seen on the walls of the Sec- 
ond Salon of 1891 a large picture showing the sinful 
woman in the ball dress, prostrate at the fee’ of Christ, 
while the Pharisees who stand near are portraits of 
Parisian notabilities ; the scene takes place in a café. 
oe Another painting showed the Son of Man passing 
from village to village, whence the sick are brought out 
for Him to heal, while the official doctor looks on with 
displeasure. Last year—1893—the same idea was made 
use of even more conspicuously, one painter placing our 
Lord upon the terrace of the Tuilleries catechising the 
children who had all played truant from the primary 
schools ; while another portrayed Christ breaking bread 
before some amazed laborers, not at Emmaus, but on an 
old French farm. In a second replica of the same thought 
those present are a Parisian family.” A very notable 
picture of,the Crucifixion represents it as taking place on 
the heights of Montmartre ; the poorest of the poor are 
gathered roundjthe Cross, and a workman in a blouse 


shakes his fist at the city which allowed the Just One to 
be put to death. Nor is thisall. Jesus is claimed by the 
Continental Socialists as their precursor. He is the Car- 
penter’s Son and the Fisherman ; He dwells in poverty 
with the poor. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue of January 1 opens with a short 
two-page article by Pierre Loti. It is dated from 
Hendaye, a corner of France which abuts upon Spain 
opposite to St. Sebastian, and where Loti now spends 
each winter. It is a delicate and pathetic bit of descrip- 
tion of the Basque country and of Fontarabia, with its 
church and castle mirrored in the slow waters of the 
Bidasson. In the still air of November, Loti watches the 
women and the young girls, in black gowns, and lace 
mantillas drawn across their brows, going from church to 
church to pray for the living and the dead. And it seems 
to Loti that he is conscious of the soul of the Basque land 
—a dying soul. Then, behind and below the little terrace 
on which he is sitting, ‘‘ something ugly, black, noisy, and 
in an idiotic hurry, rushes by, shaking the earth and 
troubling the delicious calm of silence with whistling and 
jarring.” Itis the railway, a greater leveler than time, 
bringing ‘‘ showy industry, and modern ideas, and daily 
strewing the land with common things and imbecile 
creatures.” These two pages are a complete prose poem 
in their way. Their philosophy is none of the cheer- 
fullest ! 

Passing by several interesting articles, including an ac- 
count of Pope Pius the Seventh at Savona, in the year 
1800, under the masterful hand of Napoleon, and a paper 
on the foreign policy of the Republic of 1848, we come to 
a long and powerful paper by M. Paul Bourely on “ The 
Moral Evolution of To-day.” It is a vigoreus onslaught 
on pessimism, and the latter’s present malady of self-in- 
dulgence. Still M. Bourely thinks that the tide is turn- 
ing, although among those ancients whom he quotes as 
having declared they found life an evil are Buddha, Job, 
Solomon, Aristotle, Cesar and Leopardi, while among 
more modern men, Flaubert, de Musset, Amiel and the 
de Goncourts would all have given a negative answer to 
the question, ‘Is life worth living ?” 

In the Nouvelle Revue of January 15 M. Scheffer begins 
a thinly disguised historical study under the title of ‘‘ The 
Idyll of a Prince,” in which is told, with more or less de- 
tail, the love affairs of the Prince of Roumania and Mad- 
emoiselle Vacaresco. 

To those who care for contemporary French literature, 
the most interesting article in the number will undoubt- 
edly be t at contributed by M. Albalat on the develop- 
ment of French fiction since the death of Sainte-Beuve, 
the critic. This writer all through the years of the Sec- 
ond Empire held a unique place in Europe. Intimate 
with Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, he was also a favorite 
of the Empress Eugénie and a frequent guest at the Tuil- 
eries. Those who wish to know somethi:g of Continental 
literature should read his famous ‘‘ Causeries de Lundi,” a 
collection of reviews and essays which have lost none of 
their freshness, and which, though neither profound nor 
intricate, are models of writing from every point of view ; 
for their author, if he soughtno eeps, always grasped the 
essential facts of a character or story, and told it in lan- 
guage which his readers could neither misunderstand nor 
forget. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, Late Dean of Westminster. By Rowland E. 
Prothero, M.A. Two vols., Octavo, pp. 562-608. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8. 


Toa great many intelligent American readers these two 
large volumes will rank among the most important issues of 
the spring season. It has been nip b fourteen years since 
Dean Stanley died, and for more than ten years the labors of 
compilation, arrangement and authorship which result in this 
biography have been prosecuted. Mr. Prothero was not the 
originator of the work, but in the completion of the volumes 
he has added his own efforts to those o' wanes preeeeeeeee. 
From 1887 to 1891 the Uhograghy was in the hands of Stanley's 
successor at Westminster, the Very Reverend G. G. Bradley, 
D.D., and when circumstances —- him to relinquish the 
direct supervision, he still continued to give his co-operation 
and sanction. The public career of Dean Stanley from ordi- 
nation to his death covers a period of more than forty years. 
Aside from the interest one hasin him as a remarkable and 
attractive personality, the record of his life is of great value 
in connection with many large movements of our century, 
especially, of course, in the domain of theological discussion. 
It seems that Stanley was habitually an energetic and lib- 
eral co ndent ; letter-writing was ‘‘one of his most 
characteristic features,” and to that fact these volumes are 
happily and largely indebted. The frontispiece of Volume I 
is an exceedingly expressive portrait of the Dean, taken in 
advanced years, and the other eight illustrations are care- 
fully chosen and well executed. Seven or eight es are 
given to a list of Stanley's publications, and the work is thor- 
oughly indexed at the close of the second volume. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited by 
Moncure Daniel Conway. Vol. I. 1774-1779. Octavo, 
pp. 453. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, 


In view of a growing interest in the life and works of 
Thomas Paine, Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons have undertaken 
the publication of a new, full and critical edition_of his writ- 
ings, to be completed in four volumes, chronologically ar- 
ran The task of editorial supervision has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. Moncure D.JConway, who has already given to 
the public a “ Life of Thomas Paine.” Volume I of the “ Writ- 
ings * has appeared, and covers the period from 1774 to 1779, 
during which were produced the world famous ‘Common 
Sense,” and the several numbers (13) of “‘ The Crisis.” The 
volume is in the best style for eg at J service, and its succes- 
sors will be eagerly awaited by the intelligent student of Paine 
and of American history. 


Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War. 
12mo, pp. 348. New York: The Century Company. 
$2. 


The articles which have been collected to form this ad- 
mirable volume are the ‘‘War Diary of a Union Woman in 
the South,” “‘The Locomotive Chase in Georgia,’’ Mosby's 
“Partizan Rangers,” ‘‘A Romance of Morgan's Rough Riders,” 
‘Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison,” ‘‘A Hard Road to 
Travel Out of Dixie,” and the ‘‘ Escape of General Breckin- 
ridge.’ This series of thrilling episodes, which appeals in 
some way or another to most wide-awake American citizens, 
is illustrated by between thirty and forty spirited pictures. 
The peleeners have aimed to make the book worthy of wide 
popular circulation in price and external make-up, as well as 
in contents. It is a rich volume for the family circle. 


General Scott. By Gen. Marcus J. Wright. ‘ Great Com- 
manders” Series. 12mo, pp. 861. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The latest volume in the “ Great Commanders” Series is 
written by General Marcus J. Wright, and tells the story of 
Winfield Scott. General Scott’s military career is particularly 
interesting in that it covered so long a period, bringing him 
into most prominent service in the War of 1812 and the Mexi- 
can War, and allowing him some participation in the early 
events of the civil war. The volume contains a striking por- 
trait of the veteran General and maps of the most important 
of his military operations. 


The Christian Recovery of Spain. By Henry Edward 
Watts. 12mo, pp. 342. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


The most recent issue in the extended ‘‘Story of the Na- 
tions” Series is not of so poppies a nature as some of its 
predecessors, but it treats a subject which is important to the 
student of Spanish history. The object of the volume is to 
give a “sketch of the process by which the Spanish nation 
was formed.’ This has been accomplished by an examina- 
tion of the Christian and Arabic authorities bearing upon the 
period from the Moorish invasion in the eighth century tothe 
conquest of Granada in 1492. A map is furnished which shows 
the political divisions of Spain and Portugal in 910, and the 
portraits and other illustrations of the volume are numerous, 


The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from 
the German of H. Bliimner, by Alice Zimmern. 12mo, 
pp. 563. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. $2. 


Miss Alice Zimmern, late scholar of Girton College Cam- 
bridge, England, has retained in her translation from ldmner 
the large number of important illustrations which accompanied 
the original German text. The work is an exceedingly interest- 
ing one from the popular point of view, and gives the reader 
insight into the “Costume,” ‘ Education,” ‘‘ Daily Life,” 
“Gymnastics,” ‘‘ Religious Worship,” “ Public Festivals,” etc., 
etc., of the Ancient Greeks, or more strictly of the Athenians 
of the period from the sixth to the fourth centuries B.C. In- 
telligent readers, old and young, will find a very pleasant form 
of instruction in these chapters. 


History of Education in Delaware. By Lyman P. Powell. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 182. Washington: Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Powell, who is at present fellow in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was born in Delaware, and in preparin; monograph 
he has had the advantage of iong residence in the State and an 
acquaintance with many of her prominent citizens. His ger 
is conceived and executed in the best modern methods of his- 


torical study, and rests My painstaking research. Not onl 


the public school system, but the collegiate and semi-ecclesi- 
astical aspects of education have received attention. Illustra: 
tions of a number of buildings are added to the text. Mr. 
Powell's paper is No. XV of the “Contributions to Amer- 
ican Educational History,” edited by Prof. Herbert T. Adams, 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 


The Indian and the Pioneer. An Historical Study. By 
Rose N. Yawger. Octavo, pp. 332. Syracuse: C. 
W. Bardeen. $3. 


Miss Yawger is a resident of one of the interior towns of 
New York State, near Lake Cayuga. She has issued a vol- 
ume of short studies bearing — P of the early Indian 
life of that region as she has found it from examination of 
relics, of early historians, etc. Another volume traces some 
threads of local village history in the same region, noting 
especially the educational and pioneer aspects. These two 
volumes come to our desk bound together and each is furnished 
with a considerable number of illustrations. Miss Yawger's 
particular work is not of wide application, but it is worthy of 
notice as a good example of what may be done in a quiet way 
in many regions of the Union in gathering and preserving the 
materials of local history. In many quarters the value of 
such efforts has been underestimated. 





Ontario’s Parliament Buildings ; or, A Century of Legis- 
lation, 1792-1892. A Historical Sketch. By Frank 
Yeigh. Octavo, pp. 172. Toronto: Williamson Book 
Company. $2.50. 


Mr Yeigh’s study is far more than an architectural 
sketch. It throws light upon many sides of the development 
of the Province of Ontario and might well serve as an_ outline 
history of her political life, though in no sense an elaborate 
work. Ontario has reason to be proud of the new structure 
in which her present parliamentary sessions are held and Mr. 
Yeigh has furnished many illustrations of the building and of 
its humbler predecessors, together with portraits of some of 
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the leading men who have figured in the provincial public 
ife. 


Autobiographical Sketches and Personal Recollections. 
By George T. Angell. Paper, Octavo, pp. 165. Bos- 
ton: American Humane Education Society. 10 cents. 


About a decafle ago Mr. George T. Angell, whose life has 
been so intimately connected for nearly a generation with the 
progress of humane education in America, prepared a brief 
er. This has been extended to cover the period 
from 1883 to 1892 and in easy, anecdotal style presents many 
interesting things about Mr. Angell and his benevolent enter- 
prises, 


CIVICS, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


The Daily News Almanac and Political Register for 1894. 
Compiled by George E. Plumbe. Tenth Year. 12mo, 
pp. 415. Chicago :-Daily News Company. 25 cents. 


Tribune, Almanac and Political Register for 1894. Ed- 
ward McPherson, Editor. Paper, 12mo, pp. 405. 
New York: The:Tribune Association. 25 cents. 


The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1894. Paper, pp. 
480. New York: The Press Publishing Company. 
25 cents. 


The custom on the part of our geet newspaper organiza- 
tions of issuing an annual almanac began several di eS ago, 
but within the past few years improvements have been so ex- 
tensive as practically to create a new era in this particular 
form of periodical. The American citizen has to-day his 
choice of several excellent Almanacs, each with its own claims 
and its own defenders. In any one of them is packed — a 
surprising amount of well-arranged statistics relating to the 
events and conditions of the past year, political, astronom- 
ical, industrial, religious, educational, recreative, civic, social, 
agricultural, etc.—an invaluable mass of matter, for various 
portions of which the average citizen has an almost daily 
need. In the annuals for 1894 attention has, of course, been 
given to the Chicago Exposition and to the silver problem. 


Comparative Summary and Index of State Legislation in 
1893. Paper, Octavo, pp. 154. Albany: University 
of the State of New York. 20 cents. 


This pamphlet, which isissued as a bulletin from the State 
Library of New York, is extremely valuable to all who desire 
a ready reference to recent legislation in the several States of 
the Union. The summary is made under such _ general heads 
as ‘*Public Morals,” ‘‘Labor,” ‘Estates,’ ‘‘ Penal and Re- 
formatory.” “ Agriculture’ and the like, and the essential 
features of the new laws upon these subjects are usually 
given, ina compressed and clear form. The science of com- 
parative legislation will be furthered by a liberal use of this 
convenient piece of tabulation. 


A Hand Book for Philadelphia Voters. Compiled by 
Charles A. Brinley. 12mo, pp. 210. Philadelphia : 
Published by the Author. 


Mr. Brinley deserves high praise for the preparation of 
this convenient hand book, which contains the information 
which every voter of Philadelphia ought to know and which 
every inte gent voter in that city isdesirious of knowing and 
has very probably found difficult to obtain. The hand k 
is Fo ppt oe rte noteworthy as an excellent model for some 
public spirited citizen in our other large municipalities or 
even in towns of comparatively small population. It is oneof 
the increasing number of evidences that the agitation looking 
toward a systematic education of the American voter is be- 
ginning to bear appreciable fruit. 


Primary Elections. A Study of Methods for Improving 
the Basis of Party Organization. By Daniel S. Rem- 
sen. 12mo, pp. 121. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 


Mr, Daniel S. Rentsen, of the New York Bar, has pre- 
pares a ‘Study of Methods for Improving the Basis of Party 
Irganization,’* which is given a place in the admirable “‘ Ques- 
tions of the Day” Series. With a lawyer’s penetration Mr. 
Remsen sees, as intelligent men in all Epes are je ye ol 
to see, that practically, under the actual conditions of Ameri- 
can civic life, the will of the individual voter must find its 
efficiency in the party primary, if anywhere, and that it is 
now largely balked there, owing to false or careless methods 
of party management. Mr. Remsen offers some pertinent and 
detailed suggestions looking particularly toward a better 
organization of nomination machinery. 
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The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States. 
By William Hill, A.M. Paper, Octavo, pp. 162. Bal- 
timore : American Economic Association. $1. 


Among recent publications of the ‘‘ American Economic 
Association is a study of the earliest tariff history of the 
United States, by Mr. William Hill, now tutor in political 
economy in the University of Chicago. Mr. Hill gives de- 
tailed and systematic examination to the ‘tonnage duties,” 
“tobacco tax,” “ slave duty,” etc., etc., from the earliest colo- 
nial times down to the act of 1789, and quotes the opinion of a 
number of our ante-constitution statesmen, all of whom 
“* favored free trade until 1785.°° Theauthor finds satisfactory 
proof that in the pamege of the act of 1789, which formed the 
nasis for our later tariff system, the motive of ‘“ protection” 
was at least as important as any other. 


Boys as They Are Made, and How to Remake Them. By 
Franklin H. Briggs. Paper, 12mo, pp. 24. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen. 25 cents. 


Mr. Briggs is chief of the department of mental and 
manual instruction in the State Industrial School at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and his pamphlet contains a paper presented to the 
— Club, of that city. It is anecdotal rather than statis- 
tical. 


The Union Pacific Railway. A Study in Railway Politics, 
History and Economics, By John P. Davis, A.M. 
Octavo, pp. 247. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $2. 


A careful study of the Union Pacific Railway history 
from the standpoint of financial legislation and economics 
would at any time have been important ; the study which Mr. 
John P. Davis now sends out _is especially timely in view of 
the present exigencies of the Pacific system and the problem 
of adjusting its indebtedness to the national government. 
Mr. Davis traces the history of this great transcontinental 
line from the first suggestions of such a road, way back in the 
thirties, through the stru gles incident to the location ; gives a 
chapter each to the Credit Mobilier and the Thurman Act, and 
offers a conservative plan for the solution of the present crisis, 
His essay is, of course, of service as a contribution to the rail- 
road question in general. 


RELIGION AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (1800- 
1838). By John H. Overton, D.D. Octavo, pp. 358. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4. 


The materials for this contribution to ecclesiastical 
history have been accumulating, the author tells us, for more 
than twenty years, and the proper condensation and arrange- 
ment of the notes upon which the book is was a task of 
no small dimensions. Doctor Overton has paid large atten- 
tion to the biographical elements of his theme and has not 
failed to consider the broader aspects of the relations of 
church conditions to theology, education, literature and mis- 
sionary work. His studies have led him to characterize the 
first generation of our century as, all in all considered, a 

riod of important progress in English Churchmanship. 
There are numerous bottom-page references and the index 
extended. The work is a scholarly and important one, 
though it may not _— a scientific rigidity, and the style 
is lucid and adequate. 


The Age and the Church. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 367. Hartford, Conn. Student Publishing 
Company. $2. 


Doctor Stuckenberg, at present tor of a Protestant 
clurch in Berlin, and as such known to many American stu- 
dents in that city, has had excellent opportunities to consider 
the problem which is the subject of his recently issued work. 
He has had long residence in the United States and is familiar 
with ecclesiastical conditions here and abroad. His style is 
clear and logical, and he deals with the broad_aspects of the 
subject rather than with statistical details. His purpose has 
been to answer the three questions: ‘‘What is the Age? 
What is its Church? What Ought the Church to be?” 


None Like It. A Plea for the Old Sword. By Joseph 
Parker. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: Fleming H. Re- 


vell Company. $1.25. 


Doctor Joseph Parker is prominent amon living preseh. 
ers in the Congregational ranks who are willing to be called 
conservatives. His visitto America a few — ago will be 
remembered by many who may not have followed his London 
pulpit career. ‘‘ None Like It,” is a very vigorous plea, writ- 
ten from the preacher's standpoint, for the value of the Bibl 

asthe Word of God. While Doctor Parker is in favor of the 
most scholarly examination of biblical lore, he is constitu- 
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tionally no very warm friend of the “ Higher criticism.””__He 
has some Ce in peeConer to say regarding Horton's “ Ver- 
bum Dei.” e volume is presumably of fully as much inter- 
est to those who will not find its spirit their own as to those 
who sympathize with the author’s views. 


Every-Day Religion ; or, The Common-Sense Teaching of 
the Bible. By Hannah Whitall Smith. 12mo, pp. 
248. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 


Mrs. Smith is known to many readers as the author of 
‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” Her new volume is 
conceived in much the same spirit as the earlier one. It con- 
sists of a series of lessons based on Bible readings and directed 
toward a study, from the standpoint of a he practical 
needs, of such subjects as “Soul Food,” “ » Meaning of 
Trouble,” ‘‘Taking Up the Cross,” ‘‘The Law of Love,” 
‘* Temptation ” and others of the same nature. Mrs. Smith’s 
thought is calm and eminently bibical. 


Christ, the Patron of all True Education, and The Library 
a Divine Child. By Charles Frederick Hoffman, D.D., 
New York: E. & J.B Young & Co. 


“ Christ, the Patron of all True Education,” is the subject 
of a sermon which the Rev. Charles Frederick Hoffman, rec- 
tor of All Angels’ Church, New York City, delivered before a 
society of Hobart College; ‘‘The Library a Divine Child” 
was an address at the laying of the cornerstone of ‘“ Hoffman 
Library,” at St. Stephen’s College. Each of these forcible ad- 
desses treats of the general or special problems of education, 
as viewed from the religious standpoint. Doctor Hoffman has 
added to the original papers a large amount of explanatory 
and illustrative matter. There are furnished a portrait of the 
author and a view of the ‘‘ Hoffman Library.” 


A Daily Manual for Bible Readers. With an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. J. T. Ward, D.D. 12mo, pp. 142. Balti- 
more : Chesney & Litz. 75 cents. 

he quotation of Doctor Ward's title in full will suffi- 
ciently explain the purpose and method of his little manual. 

It is composed of ‘‘ a series of references to the sacred text, in 

historical and chronological order (on the basis of the arrange- 

ment of Rev. George Townsend, M.A.) with gey assigned 
for each day, so as to take the reader through the Old Testa- 
ment once and the New Testament twice in a year.” 

Edited and Compiled by ‘‘ A Daughter 
of the Church.” 12mo, pp. 188. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

The contents of this volume relate to many phases of the 
adoration of the Sue. They consist of brief prose extracts, 
of a large number of poetical selections from various writers 
of many full-page illustrations reproducing great paintings, of 
a list of the feastsin honor of the Virgin and kindred matter. 
The compilation seems to be a careful one and the book pre- 
sents a neat appearance. 

Key-Words of the Inner Life. Studies in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 12mo, pp. 158. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

The various writings of Rev. F. B. Meyer, strongly and 
directly evangelical, have hada large circulation. His studies 
in ingen yy which he conceives as ‘‘pre-eminently the 
epistle of the inner life,” bear the same general character as 
former works. 


The Invincible Gospel. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 52. 
Co, 25 cents. 


An address delivered by Dr. Pentecost before the Parlia- 
ment of Religions last September. 


Angelus Domini. 


By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 


COLLECTIONS OF HYMNS AND SONGS. 


The Plymouth Hymnal. Edited by Lyman Abbott. 


Octavo, pp. 639. New York: The Outlook Com- 

pany. 

To very many Goreng Severs of noble congrega- 
tional music in thiscountry it will bea sufficient recommenda- 
tion of ‘* The or Hymnal” to state that it is based upon 
the same general principles as those which dominated the prep- 
aration of the ‘* Plymouth Collection” which first came from 
Mr. Beecher’s hands in 1855. The most careful and extended 
search has been made for the choicest expressions of spiritual 
experience in music adapted for the singing of entire congre- 
gations. Form as well as spirit has been considered of great 
importance. The resulting hymnal consists of a selection of 
638 hymns and 471 tunes. The details of arrangement, the 
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various indexes, etc., have been very carefully supervieed, 
and the publishing features of the volume could 'y be sur- 


Our New Hymnal ; for General Use and Special Services. 
By Philip Phillips and Philip Phillips, Jr. Square 
12mo, pp. 369. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


pany. $1. 

Philip Phillips, known in nearly all countries as one of the 
foremost of musical Evangelists, and his son have compiled 
and edited a collection of hymns which is intended to meet 
the various wants of Sunday schools, evangelical meetings, 
missionary gatherings, young people’s religious services, etc., 
etc. Five hundred and thirty hymns are included, represent- 
ing more than seventy authors and adapted to all denomina- 
tions of Protestant Evangelicism. Thereare topical selections 
for ——— occasions, with connective Scripture readings, 
and a complete concordance index. The volume presents 
avery neat appearance, and one is gratified to find many old 
and familiar hymns upon its pages. It would seem to have its 
own important field. 


Songs of the Pentecost for the Forward Gospel Move- 
ment. Edited by Charles H. Gabriel and Rev. Isaac 
Naylor. 12mo, pp. 224. New York: George Hughes 
& Co. . 30cents. 


The style and the general spirit of this song collection 
follow the model of * iy hone ” The LS gt declares 
it to be “international, interdenominational, adapted to all 
Christian — especially to aggressive revival work, 
camp meetings, conventions ... . and for social worshi 
in the church.” A considerable number of the tunes wi 
be new to many singers. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Science and Hebrew Tradition. Essays by Thomas Hux- 
ley. 12mo, pp. 394. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25. 


The eight essays here collected form Volume IV of the 
now-issuing series of nine volumes. They are mostly addresses 
or articles of comparatively recent date, ranging from 1880 to 
1891, though one New York lecture was given in1876 The 

eneral scope of the essays is ry indicated by the 

itle of the volume. Inthe few pages of the preface, written 
last October, Professor Huxley takes, occasion to say some 

retty severe things about certain ‘‘ Helps to the Study of the 

ible,”’ and also to lay down with emphasis the thesis: ‘Of 
infallibility in all shapes, lay or clerical, it is needful to iterate 
with more than Catonic pertinacity, Delenda est.” 


The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 157. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
25 cents. 


A recent addition to the “ Retigton of Science Livery i 
reatise on ‘* The Diseases 


be said that certain of 
t itional views which are 
still cherished by the majority of people and by many philo- 
sophic thinkers. 


The Fauna of the Deep Sea. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 185. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


_. This volume is the sixth in the ‘‘ Modern Science Series,” 
edited ef Sir John Lubbock. The subject is naturally one of 
meral interest; and, while the results of investigations so 
ar into the animal life of the deep sea reveal less startling 
a than one might suppose, much valuable knowledge 
as been accumulated. This Lo nies, oy? field of research is a 
comparatively new one, workable only through the aid which 
the governments of the great modern nations have supplied. 
Fg br illustrations help the reader to an understanding 
of the text. 


A History of Mathematics. By Florian Cajori. 12mo, 
pp. 436. New York: Macmillan & Co. $38.50. 


Professor Cajori, who at present occupies the chair of 
physics in Colorado College, has for some time taken a lively 
interest in the histori side of mathematical knowledge. 
His new volume is the result of enthusiasm as well as re- 
search and covers the field, with a due attention to proportion- 
ate treatment, from ancient times down to our day. His be- 
lief is that a larger attention to the development of the sci- 
ence of mathematics would enrich for teacher and pupil a 
study which, as taught by usual methods, becomes repulsive 
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to many minds. The volume is well indexed and a consider- 

able bibliography is appended. 

Maize: A Botanical and Economic Study. By John W. 
Harshberger, Ph.D. (Univ. of Penna.). Paper, Octavo, 
pp. 128. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $1.50. 

Doctor Harshberger, of the botanical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in an elaborate monograph upon 
‘* Maize,” finds the original home of that cereal to have been 
in-Central Mexico. His paper, which treats the subject from 
the economic as well as the botanical standpoint, contains 
many statistics and is illustrated by a number of plates. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 
A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Pre- 
pared under the Supervision of Isaac K. Funk, D.D. 
In two vols. Vol. I. Royal Quarto, pp. 1060. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $20. Single volume 
edition, $16. 


The most elaborate issue which requires notice this 
month is Volume I of the “Standard Dictionary” which 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalis now throw upon the market 
after four years of constant and extensive scopennten. 


The 
history of dictionary-making in itself is highly interesting, 
not only as showing the development of our language, but as 
tracing one of the great enterprises in which our modern 
methods of organization and specialization show their supe- 
riority over the old ways. The work which gave lexicographi- 
cal fame to Doctor Samuel Johnson contains only some 49,000 
words and terms, while the editors of the Standard have 
found it necessary to record more than six times that number 
(i.4e., nearly ees A very large number (extending into 
the hundreds) of scholars and specialists have rendered their 
various services in the work of creating and perfecting the 
new dictionary, the editorial staff including such names as 
Professor Francis March, LL.D., who has had charge of the 
spelling and pronunciation and has filled the office of consult- 
ing editor ; Hon. T. M. Cooley, LL.D., Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Professor Frederick Starr, Professor R. O. Doremus, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, President Harper, Max Miiller, Hubert H. 
Bancroft, General O. O. Howard, etc., etc. The purpose of 
the Editor-in-Chief has been to build up from the decisions of 
authoritative specialists a reliable, modern work which to no 
smal] extent would serve the function of encyclopedia as well 
as dictionary. The details of arrangement cannot be exten- 
sively noticed here, but they are in the main excellent and 
show not a few innovations which aim to make the work 
eminently modern (e. g., to some extent the ‘ spelling-re- 
form” movement has been recognized and the pronunciation 
of words has been given in the ‘* Scientific Alphabet” of the 
American Philological Association) and is eminently service- 
able for popular and ready reference. The dictionary has 
already had warm commendation, and it will certainly take a 
high rank among the works of its class which are made, not 
for the scholar and historian of language, but for the average 
man who wishes to know what our language is to-day in its 
spelling, definitions, pronunciations, technical terms, idiomatic 
expressions, etc., etc., as it is used in all portions of the En- 
glish-speaking world. The varieties of print used in the 
Standard are clear, the paper is_firm, though thin, and the 
colored plates and numerous wood-cuts are very helpful. The 
companion and hegre J Volume II will probably be issued in 
the course of two or three months. It will also be possible to 
obtain the dictionary in a one-volume edition. 


The Orthoépist. A Pronouncing Manual. By Alfred 
Ayres. 16mo, pp. 292. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1. ' 

In sending out a new edition of his convenient and widely- 
circulated manual, Mr. Ayres writes that he has added about 
a thousand words, collected in the twelve years since the 
work first appeared, and has made all changes necessary to 
bring the book into conformity with the most recent and 
most approved usage. In the present form the manual con- 
tains about 4,500 words which are frequently mispronounced. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times and New. By John 

Stuart Blackie. 16mo, pp. 201. New York: Fleming 

H. Revell Company. $1. 

The essays which Professor Blackie has placed together 
under the common title of ‘* The Ideal of Humanity ” are de- 
voted respectively to ‘David, King of Israel,’ ‘* Christian 
Unity,” ** Wisdom,” ‘‘ Women,” “St. Paul and the Epistle to 
the Romans,” and ‘The Scottish Covenanters’ They are all 
marked by the eminent professor’s knowledge, logical habit of 
mind and obedience to high moral ideas. 
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Our Intellectual Strength and Weakness. By J. G. 
Bourinot. Quarto, pp. 111. Montreal: Foster, Brown 
& Co. 


Dr. Bourinot is known as the author of a number of 
works upon the history and government of Canada. The 
essay upon ‘‘ Canada’s Intellectual Strength and Weakness" 
is a brief but able review of the development of literature, art 
and education in the Dominion, and_was originally prepared 
as a presidential address before the Royal Society of Canada. 
It is a worthy contribution to our knowledge in a field where 
information is not, for the most part, easily accessible. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Walter Jerrold. 
144. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Walter Jerrold’s pocket volume upon our venerable 
poet belongs to the ‘*‘ Dilettante Library,” and is necessarily 
a very slight sketch. It devotes a chapter each to a considera- 
tion of Holmes as ‘‘Man,” “ Poet,’ ‘* Novelist,” ‘* Autocrat 
and Teacher” and ‘Doctor. An excellent portrait adds 
much to the companionableness of the work. 


16mo, pp. 
90 cents. 


FICTION, 


The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Interna- 
tional Limited Edition. With Introductory Essays 
and Notes by Andrew Lang. Vols. XXIV, XXV. 
“The Pirate.” Octavo, illustrated. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. $2.50 each volume. 


_ Inhis pleasant introduction to the two volumes of ‘ The 
Pirate,” which have now appeared in the admirable “ Inter- 
national Limited Edition,”* Mr. Andrew Lang writes of this 
story: ‘It can scarcely be placed in the front rank of Scott’s 
novels, but it has a high and peculiar place in the second and 
probably will always be among the special favorites of those 
who, being young, are fortunate enough not to be critical.” 
The introduction gives an interesting account of the way in 
which Scott’s diary notes of travel in 1814 were evolved into 
the romantic fiction of 1821, and the reader has thereby a 
glimpse into the secrets of the great novelist’s method of 
composition. The ten etchings of various subjects and treat- 
ment which illustrate ‘‘ The Pirate” are all excellent ; some 
of them are exquisite. 


The Greater Glory. A Story of High Life. By Maarten 
Maartens. 12mo, pp. 484. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 


A story by the Dutch novelist, Maarten Maartens, which 
has recently come to a conclusion in the columns of the Out- 
look, now appears in convenient book form. ‘The Greater 
Glory” pictures, with force and understanding, manners and 
morals in the circles of the nobility of Holland in the mod- 
ernera. It is a novel of elevation, of distinct literary merit, 
and is written ina lucid, energetic, almost electrical style. 
In view of these facts, and considering the little knowled 
which most of us possess as to Dutch literature, it is to te 
presumed that a large public will welcome the story. 


A Superfluous Woman. Anonymous. 12mo, pp. 336. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $1. 


“A Superfiluous Woman,” published anonymously, is 
in many ways one Of the strongest of the recent novels. It is 
an English story, discussing somewhat the same problems 
which formed the core of the ‘“‘ Heavenly Twins.” London 
society woman, urged by a wise physician friend, escapes for 
a time to the agricultural regions of Scotland, and then falls 
in love with a rugged peasant, whom the author takes care to 
create as nearly perfect as the reader’s imagination will en- 
dure. The heroine, however, returns to London, leaving her 
rural lover to a life of misery and finding misery herself in 
the marriage with adissolute nobleman. There are readers 
who will probably consider the story a piece of sickly senti- 
mentalism ; there are others who will pardon certain obvious 
defects, believe in the pathos and be glad of the study of ex- 
ae om conditions, in which, perhaps, lies the chief value 
of the book. 


Cheap Jack Zita. By S. Baring-Gould. 12mo, pp. 402. 
New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1.25. 


“Cheap Jack Zita” is a particularly fresh and vigorous 
story, with a Lae element of adventure, introducing the 
readers to several characters of an unusual type, all belong- 
ing to the common people. The scenes are laid before the 
Cathedral of Ely, England, and in the surrounding region of 
the “Fens,” ich fact guarantees that the novel will at 
least provide something new in the way of “local color” to 
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American readers. There are several illustrations ; one of 


the cathedral. 
Apprentices to Destiny. By Lily A. Long. 
348. New York: Merrill & Baker. $1. 


One Day. A Tale of the Prairies. By Elbert Hubbard. 
‘*Side Pocket” Series. 16mo, pp. 103. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Co. ‘75 cents. 


Beneath the Dome. By Arnold Clark. 


12mo, pp. 


12mo, pp. 361. 


Chicago : The Schulte Publishing Company. $1.25. 


A Wedding Tangle. By Frances Campbell Sparhawk. 
12mo, pp. 341. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 


These four stories are of varying length and of varying 
degrees of excellence, but they are all eminently American, 
the first three belonging to the interior and the fourth to the 
Atlantic coast. Miss Lily A. Long, the author of “ A Squire 
of Low Degree,” has written in * Apprentices to Destiny ” a 
realistic story of Mississippi Valley life to-day, which bears 
upon some social problems and yet has more kinship with the 
works of “Octave Thanet” than with those of Hamlin Gar 
land. ‘One Day” is a slight sketch in which the pathetic 
element is the predominant one. The author has apparently 
found his model in Mr. Garland. ‘Beneath the Dome” is 
»ublished posthumously. Its author, Mr. Arnold Clark, held 
or a time a clerkship in the office of the Michigun State Board 
of Health, and the ** Dome” of his story is that of the Michi- 
gan Capitol. Mr. Clark was a young man, an educated man, 
who took a large and enthusiastic interest in the ‘‘land ques- 
tion’’ and other social problems, and it is along these lines 
that the merits of his novel are to be tested, though it has a 
value merely as a piece of Western realistic fiction. Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk’s ** Wedding Tangle” carries us back to 
the colonial days of the eighteenth century and introduces 
the episode of Pepperell’s successful expedition against Louis- 
burg (Cape Breton) in 1745. The story preserves with a good 
deal of distinctness the atmosphere of the olden time. 


Strike at Shane’s. Sequel to “ Black Beauty.” 
Paper, I16mo, pp. 91. Boston: American Humane 
Education Society. 10 cents. 


This little story, which came into being and goes forth to 
the public under the auspices of the ** American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society,” is a sequel to the famous ‘“‘ Black Beauty.” 
“Shane ’ is an Indian farmer who is unkind to the various 
domestic animals of his establishment, and he is brought toa 
reform through a successful strike on the part of these useful 
and mistreated creatures. This sort of fiction makes no pre- 
tense to artistic rank, but only good can come from a wide 
circulation, especially apt 5 3 the young, of simple literature 
which teaches the lesson of kindness and the evil effects upon 
man himself of cruelty to the animals so largely in his power. 


The Isle of Feminine. By Charles Elliot Niswonger. 
16mo, pp. 160. Little Rock, Ark.: Published by the 
Author. 


Mr. Niswonger’s fancy has created a charming little piece 
of romantic fiction, which he has written out in astyle deli- 
cately graceful, transparent and uniting a serious quality with 
the play of a delightful humor. A disabled boat carries the 
hero to the “Isle of Feminine,” vaguely located in a rich, 
tropical region, where Diana is at once anes and goddess, 
ruling in the gorgeous “ Palace of Perpetual Life,”? where her 
immortal and beautiful maidens are the chief citizens and 
the few men of the realm are dejected and insignificant slaves. 
The key to immortal life Diana has found in the rejection of 
passionate love, but the coming of the stranger soon disturbs 
the peace of the whole island. The queen herself discovers 
her love for him, and, in the new consciousness of womanhood, 
feels a satisfaction unknown in the long centuries of her rule. 
But she purchases her joy at a terrible price ; the island, with 
allits population, sinks away into the sea, only the hero escap- 
ing, with the beautiful maiden Vesta, whose love for the 
mortal denies all the p‘easures which she had known asa 
princess of Diana's court. 


Mr. Wayt’s Wife’s Sister. By Marion Harland. 12mo, 
pp. 314. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. $1. 


In addition to ‘“*‘ Mr. Wayt’s Wife’s Sister,” Mrs. Ter- 
hune’s new volume contains two much shorter stories en- 
titled ‘* A Social Success,’ and ‘‘ The Articles of Separation.” 
All three of these proces are lightly-told sketches of contem- 
porary American life in New York City or its neighborhood. 


The 


Earth Revisited. By Byron A. Brooks. 12mo, pp. 318. 


Boston : Arena Publishing Co. $1.25. 


“ry. Brooks has given the public another of the novels 
which belong to the ‘Looking Backward” type. The story 
is written in an autobiographical form and pictures the social, 
industrial, religious and educational America of 1992. Asa 
work of fiction the volume embodies in a fanciful way a view 
expressed in the closing words: ** Tolive is to love and to labor. 
There is no death.” ‘he style is clear and direct. 


A Chronicle of Small Beer. By John Reid. 12mo, pp. 
208. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1. 

‘“*A Chronicle of Small Beer’ is composed of twenty- 
eight sketches which show in a more or less connected way 
the ups and downs of an oy pow! English school-boy’s life. 
Here and there is a touch of pathos, and humor is frequent. 
There are several full-page illustrations. 

Fragments in Baskets. By Mrs. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
12mo, pp. 223. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1. 
This volume contains ten or twelve short pieces in the 

nature of moralizing allegories. They are written ina helpful 

and reverent way andin avery quiet tone. Several illustra- 
tions accompany the sketches. 


The Childhood of an Affinity. By Katharine E. Rand. 
12mo, pp. 304. Boston : Arena Publishing Co. $1.25. 


A Bundle of Life. By John Oliver Hobbs. The “ Pseu- 
donym” Library. 16mo, pp. 159. New York: J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons. 50 cents. 


Doctor John Sawyer. By Mrs. E. J. Bartlett. ‘‘Side 
Pocket” Series. 16mo, pp. 166. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 75 cents. 


STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Only a Guardroom Dog. By Edith E. Cuthell. 12mv, 
pp. 223. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 

The hero of these pages is a British Skye terrier, named 
‘Tangle,’ who has _a series of amusing adventures and per- 
forms several highly praiseworthy acts during the period of 
his connection with a certain company of the Loyal Dumbar- 
tonshire Regiment. His end is such as befits a soldier of the 
Queen. Several illustrations accompany the chapters. 
‘*Two.” A Story of English Schoolboy Life. By Barry 

Pain. 12mo, pp. 328. New York: Cassell Publishing 

Company. $1.25. 

“Two” is illustrated and contains plenty of the move- 
ment and mye occurrences which boys like. The author 
does not feel called upon to eliminate boyish slang phrase- 
ology. 

Pansy Stories. By Virge Reese Phelps (Victor Meredith 
Bell). 16mo, pp. 207. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 
There are eight short American stories in this volume, 

all exceedingly quiet and generally of a semi-religious nature. 

They are apparently intended for young girls. 

The Little Old Man. A Story Written on Request. By 
Uncle Charley. 16mo, pp. 31. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 50 cents. 

Teaches very ‘little women” that mother’s judgment 
about what is best for them is generally pretty nearly right. 


My Book. By Celia P. R. Roswell. At the Age of Eight 
Years. 16mo, pp. 191. Nashville, Tenn.: Gospel Ad- 
vocate Pub. Co. $1. 


A childish imagination is evident throughout this book, 
which a little girl has written (presumably with more or les= 
help from older pecple), but an imagination which seems to 
show a good deal of promise, and is not to be despised at its 
present stage. There are two full-page illustrations. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Engineering Education ; Being the Proceedings of Section 
E of the World’s Engineering Congress. Edited by 
DeV. Wood, Ira O. Baker and J. B. Johnson. Octavo, 
pp. 350. St. Louis: J.B. Johnson. $2.50. 


This volume, in addition to being the record of one of the 
numerous technical bodies which assembled at Chicago last 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


ear, is ‘Vol. I of the Proceedings of the Society for the 

romotion of Engineering Education.” It contains a con- 
siderable number of solid and able papers by eminent edu- 
cators upon the theory and practice of their work, with the 
discussions which followed. It is another forcible reminder 
of the remarkable growth of interest in recent years in the 
thorough and sound preparation for the various branches of 
the engineering profession The expansion of technical 
schools, in America especially, is evidenced in these pages. 


Foreigner’s Manual of English. The Rational Method for 
° Teaching English to Foreigners. By Helen F. Clark. 
Octavo. New York: William Beverley Harrison. 


This manual has arn out of a teacher's practical ex- 
perience in the difficulties of initiating foreign pupils into the 
mysteries of our mother tongue. The various details of the 
‘rational method,’ as the author calls it, all rest upon the 
fundamental principles that English should be taught by the 
use of English, that sentences should be taught from the start, 
that a vocabulary should be built up of words actually em- 
ployed in daily life and illustrated by objects, etc., etc. In a 
word, in principle and motive the ‘“ rational method ” follows 
the Gouin system. Many of our teachers, who are confronted 
day after day by —— foreigners of every nationality with 
the most meagre knowledge, if any, of English, will doubtless 
be glad to give careful examination to this work, which pro- 
poses to help solve a vexing problem. 


A First Book in Old English. Grammar, Reader, Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Albert S. Cook. 12mo, pp. 326. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.60. 


Among the numerous educational movements of the last 
few years a most prominent one is the revival of interest in 
“Old English,” which term_has practically superseded the 
familiar ‘* Anglo-Saxon.” Prof. Albert S. Cook. of Yale, 
is known among teachers as one of our foremost scholars 
in this branch of learning, and his new “first book’’ merits 
and will receive a warm reception. It includes all the appa- 
ratus required by a _beginner in the complex and at first 
usually confusing study of Old English, and Professor Cook 
has given great care to its preparation. 


Edited, with 
12mo, pp. 241. 


Ekkehard. By Joseph Victor von Scheffel. 
English notes, by Carla Wenckebach. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 75 cents. 


Das Spielmannskind. Der Stumme Ratsherr. By Wilhelm 
Heinrich Riehl. Edited, with notes, by Abbie Fiske 
Eaton. Paper, 12mo, pp. 91. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co. 25 cents. 


Scheffel’s ‘‘ Ekkehard,”’ an historical novel of the tenth 
century, has a high place in German prose, but its length has 
largely unfitted it for school-room use. Prof. Carla Wencke- 
back, of Wellesley College, has by judicious condensation 
overcome this difficulty. Her abridgement of the story, 
with some twenty-five pages of notes, has been given a place in 
Heath’s familiar ‘‘ Modern Language Series.” Inthe same 
series appears a little volume edited by Abbie Fiske Eaton, of 
the Oberlin College German Department, containing two 
stories by Riehl: ‘t Das Spielmannskind,”’ and ‘‘ Der Stumme 
Ratsherr.” The first is useful as an example of the author's 
theory of what an historical tale should be. 


Burg Neideck. By Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. With notes 
by Charles Bundy Wilson, A.M. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
105. Boston: Ginn & Co. 36 cents. 


Professor Charles B. Wilson. of the chair of modern 
languages and literature in the State University of Iowa, has 
also prepared a ‘‘ Novelle*’ by Riehl, which has for its back- 
ground the Seven Years’ War. Professor Wilson’s introduc- 
tion gives at some length Riehl’s method and aim in novel 
writing. The notes fill about twenty pages. 


Michel Strogoff. Par Jules Verne. Abridged and edited, 


with notes, by Edwin Seelye Lewis, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 
229. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 70 cents. 


Professor Edwin Seelye Lewis, Ph.D., of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has chosen one of Jules Verne’s interesting stories 
and abridged and annotated it for class-room use. The irregu- 
lar verbs which occur in the text are referred to in the closing 
pages of the book, where their principal parts are given. This 
arrangement is intended to facilitate the reading of French 
on the part of students who have as yet mastered only the 


regular verbs. A portrait of Verne is a rather unusual and 
pleasant addition to a school edition of a foreign text. 


Morceaux Choisis d’Alphonse Daudet. Edited and an- 
notated by Frank W. Freeborn. 12mo, pp. 238. Bes- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 85 cents. 


Mr. Frank W. Freeborn, of the Boston Latin School. has 
brought together a large number of short, choice selections 


‘from Daudet, with the approval of the French author, and 


has annotated them with particular thoroughness. The vol- 
ume is intended to be of service to young students who have 
had some months’ preparation for reading Freuch. 


Laelius. A Dialogue on Friendship. By M. Tullius 
Cicero. Edited, with notes, by E. S. Schuckburgh, 
A.M. 16mo, pp. 216. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
40 cents. 


The text proper occupies only abcut one-fourth of the 
space in this little volume, the rest_ being given to the intro- 
duction, copious notes, biographical index and an extensive 
vocabulary. The American edition, revised and enlarged 
from the English, has_ been pronecet by Mr. Henry Clark 
Johnson, president of the Philadelphia Central High School. 


First Course in Science. By John F. Woodhull. Two 
Vols. Vol. I, octavo, pp. 93. 50 cents. Vol. II, 12mo, 
pp. 148. 65cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


These two volumes embody the results of seven years 
spent in the study of the proper way in which elementary 
science should be taught in our public schools. Their author 
is professor of methods of teaching science in the Teachers’ 
College, New York City. Mr. Woodhull for various rea- 
sons believes that it is better to begin with scientific investi- 

ation in a comparatively small field : hence these two little 

ooks are devoted entirely to the phenomena and laws of 
light. The first is a book of experiments to direct the pupil 
in his own research with simple apparatus, while the second 
fills the function of an ordinary text-book, re-enforcing and 
clarifying the experimental work. Teachers may not be in- 
clined to agree with Professor Woodhull at every point, but 
the time and labor which he has given to his problem, an im- 
es one in itself, make his ideas worthy of careful exam- 
ination. 


Guide to the Study of Common Plants. An Introduction 
to Botany. By Volney M. Spaulding. 12mo, pp. 268. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 85 cents. 


This particular text-book in botany is based entirely upon 
the laboratory method, and _is intended to be a guide to the 
student in his own first-hand examinations of plant life. Its 
author is professor of botany in the University of Michigan, 
and in preparing this work he shows to the sub-collegiate world, 
with considerable precision, the present tendencies of uni- 
versity instruction in botany and the sort of preparation in 
the subject which is expected of those seeking admission to 
the higher courses, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Com- 
plete in 25 parts. Part II. Imperial folio, pp. 40. 
Chicago: The Bancroft Co. $1 each part. 


Part II of ‘‘ The Book of the Fair,’ which is in process of 
creation in the competent hands of Mr. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, includes the completion of Chapter Three, upon the 
‘Evolution of the Columbian Exposition,” Chapter Four. 
which expounds ** The Site, the Place and the Artificers,” and 
a portion of Chapter Five, devoted to ‘* Exposition Manage- 
ment, Congress Auxiliary and Finances.” The illustrations, 
which are constituting so valuable an element in the sum 
total of the undertaking, include in Part II about thirty por 
traits, ground plan of the expositi.n, a birds’-eye view of the 
whole, views of separate buildings, scenes in the Midway 
Plaisance and numerous others. The quality of paper an 
the typographv are of particular excellence 


The World’s Congress of Religions. With an introdnction 
by Minot J. Savage. 12mo, pp. 455. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Company. $1.25. 


Among the various volumes which summarize the pro- 
ceedings of the great parliament of last September that of 
the Arena Publishing Company finds its worthy place. The 
aim has been to present, in popular form and ina book of 
convenient size, a representative selection of as many ad- 
dresses as possible, verbatim, and without comment. 
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James Colville. 

The Scottish Border. AH. Japp. 

Antiquities of Cyprus. Major C. Re. Conder 

Religions, Metaphysic, and Religion. R. M. “Wenley. 


Scribner’s Magazine.— New York. February. 


Edward Burne-Jones. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

The Schoolmaster. James Baldwin. 

Mr. Lowell on Art-Principles. Ferris Lockwood. 
Orchids. W. A. Stiles. 

On Piratical Seas. Peter A. Grotjan 

The Sea Island Hurricanes. J oel Chandler Harris. 


Sewanee Review. paige Tenn. February. 


Francis Fletcher, Explorer and Priet. W. S. Perry. 
Some Recent French Fiction. B. W. Wells. 

Naturein Early American Literature. Selden L. Whitcomb. 
The Study of English in the South. J.B. Henn®man. 

The Repeal of the State Bank Tax. Herman Justi. 

Flora Macdonald B. J. Ramage. 


(Quarterly.) January. 


Wiliam O° Connor Morris. 
*A Tract for the Times. 


The Industrial Crisis at the South. G. F. Milton. 
Mr. Crawford’s Novels. W. P. Trent. 


Social Ec¢onomist.—New York. February. 


The Delusion about Prices. 
A ‘Revenue Only * Tariff Unconstitutional. 
What Shall we Do with the Unemployed ? 
Decline in Railway Values. 

Colorado’s Mistake about Silver. 

The Crisis and Foreign Investors. 
French Element in American Population. 
Thirty Years under Bismarck’s rowan 
Tenement Houses and Their Tenants. 


A. Rich. 
J. . Wisby. 
Kemper Babcock. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. February. 
—— of Theory Instruction in Shorthand. Isaac 8. De- 


ent. 
The F Tianed Art of “Skipping.”” David Wolfe Brown. 
Truth Department.—VI. John B. Carey. 

Law Stenographers’ Department. H. W. Thorne. 


Strand Magazine.—London. January. 


The Queen of Holland. Mary Spencer-Warren. 

Portraits of Sir Henry Loch, Madame Belle Cole, the Lord 
ee, of Peterborough, Lord Wantage, Sir Richard 
Temple 

Personal Reminiscences of Sir Andrew Clark. E. H. Pitcairn. 

The Signatures of Charles Dickens. J. Holt Schooling. 

Handcuffs. Inspector Moser. 


Student’s Journal.—New York. February. 


Postal Cards of the World. 

Largest Photograph Ever Made. 

Fac-similes of Amanuenses’ Notes. 

Engraved Shorthand, four pages. 

The Young Man in Business dward W. Bok. 


Sunday at Home.—London. February. 


The Great Mosque, Damascus. Dr. William Wright. 
The Gospel in Uganda: Interview with Bishop Tucker. With 


Portrait 
The Early Life of Dr. Pusey. Mrs. Watson. 
Andrew Bonar, D.D. James Macaulay 

A Gale Day on the ‘‘ Cornwall.” Rev. 5 ohn P. Hobson. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. February. 


Worcester Cathedral. Canon T, Teignmouth Shore. 
Early Christianity in Britain.—II. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Canon Atkinson at Home. 

The Truth Toy Show. William C. Preston. 

The World of the Blind. G. Holden Pike. 


Temple Bar.—London. February. 


Early Recollections of Tennyson. Mrs. Brookfield. 
Théophraste Renaudot. Edith Sellers. 

A Word for Hannah More. 

Impressions of Rajputana. I. Jodhpore. 

The Gauchos at Home. 


Theosophist.—London. January. 


Old Diary Leaves.—XXII. H.S. Olcott. 
The Horoscope of Annie Besant. Sephareal. 
Spirituality. Annie Besant. 


The Treasury.—New York. February. 


Elijah Under the Juniper Tree. <A. Richter. 
Heart Purity. R.J. Lynd. 

The Left-Handed Brignde. 8S. T. Graham. 

The Preparation for Beatific Vision. A. T. Pierson. 

The Sabbath as a Rest Day. W. D. Williamson. 

The Silent Father and the Anxious Son. McKendree A. Casey 
The Recovery of the Holy Land. G. H. Schodde. 


United Service.—Philadelphia. February. 


American Men for the American Navy. F. M. Bennett. 
Origin and Development of Steam Navigation. G. H. Preble. 
A Cavalry Surgeon's Experiences in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. 
United Service Magazine.—London. February. 


Bazaine’s Asserted Alternative in the Franco-German War. 
Archibald Forbes. 
ae x og Blockade-Running, Past and Future. 
. Clarke. 
Life Assurance for Military and Naval Officers. W. G. Kirby. 
Naval and Military Critics on Australian Defenses. Major- 
Gen. Tulloch. ‘ 
The Ue a th of the Royal Military College. 1799-1808. Gen. 
§. Clive. 

The Campaign of the Loire in the Autumn of 1870.—II. Count 
A. Bothmer. 

Naval Tactics. Mark a. 

‘The French in India,” by Col. G. B. Malleson. Cato. 

Suppression of Rebellion in the Northwest Territories of Can- 
ada, 1885. Continued. Gen. Sir F. Middleton. 


Stephen 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wilson's Photographic Magazine.—New York. February. 


Hand-Camera Practice.—VII. C. Ashleigh Snow. 

Interior Photography. George W. Leas. 

Industrial Photography.—II. Stereosc ae Views. 
Photographing Interiors. Thomas Aquinas 

Through South Central Africa with a Camera. J. A. Tennant. 
The First Photographic Portrait. 

Metol: The Developer of the Present. M. H. Bridle. 

Use and Abuse of Gelatine Papers. 

The Morals of Retouching. G. G. Mitchell. 

Photographic Failures and Their Uses. J. S. Hodson. 


Westminster Review.—London. February. 


The Coal Question and the Nationalization of Mines. H. H. L. 
ellot. 

Cardinal Vaughan and the Social Question. W. R. Sullivan. 

Banking Abuses and Banking Uses. Robert Ewen. 

Habits and Customs of Medizwval Times. Lady Cook. 

The British Navy. 

Phases of Human Development.—II. Mrs. Mona Caird. 

Churchmen and Their Politics. Chas. L. ee 

Shorthand Writing in Foreign Lands. G. M. F 

AF ie American's Notes on the United “Faken 
tanton. 


"Wheodore 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 5. 
Stephen Bonsal. 


Fez, the Mecca of the Moors. 
Humor in Christian Art. Dr. Miinz. 
The Bomb Explosion in the Palais Bourbon. 


Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 
January 4. 
Niccolo Paganini. . Rosenhain. 
Choruses:—‘‘ Hoch Dioutecland ay + w A. Dorn; ‘ Selig sind, die 
Gottes Wor théren,” ranke, and “Die Lotos- 
blume,” by R. or see hg 
January 18. 
Gustav Schafer. With Portrait. 
Choruses for Male Voices :—‘‘ Der Junge Rhein,” 
mann, and ** Schlehenbliith and Wilde Rose,” 
Daheim.—Leipzig. 
January 6, 
Rio de Janeiro. Hans Bohrdt. 
Diphtheria. Dr. M. Dyrenfurth. 
January 13. 
Dr. Rudolf Friedrich Grau. With Portrait. 
January 20 
In the Streets of Constantinople. Bernhardine Schulze-Smidt. 
January 27. 
Paul Homeyer. With Portrait. 
The Care of the Sick in Africa. 
H.M.S. * Brandenburg” of the German Navy. 


by Carl Isen- 
by H. Jiingst. 


F. Freiherr von Nettelbladt. 


R. Werner, 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 5. 
Bruges. 
Johannes von Euch, Apostolic Vicar of Denmark. With Por- 
trait. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. 


January. 


A German Traveler in Germany. P. D. Fischer. 
From My Life. Continued. Eduard Hanslick. 
What Woman Can Do. Lady Blennerhassett. 
Leopold von Plessen.—_IV Ludwig von Hirschfield. 
The Development of Culture in Australia. E. Reyer. 
The Drama at Berlin. Karl Frenzel. 
The Raimund Theatre at Vienna. Sigmund Schlesinger. 
Political Correspondence. 
February. 
Gottfried Keller in Heidelberg and Berlin, 1850-55.—II. 
Baechtold. 
—_— z in the Merovingian and Carlovingian Times. Dr. K. 
ath 
From My Life. Continued. Dr. Eduard Hanslick. 
Bourse Reform in Germany. Gustav Cohn. 
Eduard Zeller. Dr. D. Saul. 
Political Correspondence. 


Jacob 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII.—Vienna. January. 
The Submerged Tenth and ‘Society’ in Austria. 


Teifen. 
Notes from Proudhon. Dr. A. Miilberge 


Leopold Jacoby. Dr. M. Schwann. 


gL 


Yale Review.—New Haven. (Quarterly.) February. 


Some Defects in Our Legislative Machinery. 
Decline of Individual Responsibility in the United States. 


The Winter’s Distress. 
The Law and the Policy for Hawaii. Theodore S. Woolsey. 
The Ecclesiastical Treatment of Usury. re we C. Lea. 
European Bureaus of Labor Statistics. Gould. 
Jefferson and the Social Compact Theory. George P. Fisher. 
English Labor In and Out of Parliament in 1893. Edward 


Porritt. 
Young England.— London. February. 


To the Pop ¢ and Frost. Dr. J. G saree mereen. 
To the Top of Cotopaxi. boat Whympe 
The Making of the Empire.—II. Cua ‘Percy A. Hurd. 


Young Man.—London. February. 
ae et Sermon. With Portrait. Archdeacon Farrar. 
A Young Man’s Impressions of the House of Commons. 
A Visit to Thrums. Rev. George Jackson. 
A Rush Through the States. J. Pullan. 
Dr. James Stalker. With Portrait Rev. A. F. Forrest and 
Dean Cromarty. 


MAGAZINES. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 1. 


A Home for Old Soldiers at Berlin: the Invalidenhaus. Wilda. 
The Jubilee of the Fliegende Blitter. 
Explosives of To-day. C. Falkenhorst. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. January. 


The Debts of the Peasants. Dr. Georg Ratzinger 

Modern Administration of Justice. Paul A. Kirstein. 
German Cosmopolitanism, Karl Proll. 

Poems by Gustave Falke, Otto Stauf von der March and 


Others. 
With Portrait _Hans Merian. 


Karl Préll. 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Rantzau.”” Wilhelm Mauke. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. January. 


Heinrich Leo’s Historical } Monthly L ae Continued. 
Voices of the People in France, 1870-71 
The Trojan Question Again. 
Magazin fiir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
January 6. 
The Future of Our Schools. Friedrich Nietzsche. 
A Criminal-Anthropological Novel: Bourget’s ‘‘ Cosmopolis.” 
Enrico Ferri. 
January 13. 
Life in Dresden.—II. Wolfgang Kirchbach. 
Justinus Kerner. Erich Schmidt. 
The Future of Our Schools. Continued. F. Mietzsche. 
January 20. 
The Future of Our Schools. Continued. 
Fr ge only Hebbel and the Rousseau Family : 
ett 
The Past Year in Danish Literature. 
January 27. 
The Future of Our Schools. Continued. 
Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
January 10. 
Political Murder. Professor G. Ferrero. 
Our Higher Education. J. Lippau. 
January 17. 


Vivus. 
S. Rubinstein. 


January 24. 
The Messiah Doctrine in Sicily. G. Ferrero. 
Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 

No. 14. 
The ‘Red Van” Agitation in England. 

No. 15. 
Russia’s Agricultural Exports. Max Schiffel. 
Capitalism Fin-de-Siécle. Karl Kautsky. 

No. 16. 


Tee Se: abor Commission’s Report on Germany. E 
ernst 
The Fall of Prices in the World’s Market. 


Unpublished 
Kristian Dahl. 


The Fliegende Blitter. 
Austrian Literature. 


C. Hugo. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


No. 17. 
Capitalism Fin-de-Siécle. Continued. Karl Kautsky. 
The Manufacture of Diamonds by the Carborundum Company 
in Pennsylvania. H. Vogel. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. January. 


Wilhelm Hertz and His Poems. With Portrait. 
mann. 
Justus Méser. Julius Duboc. 


Cagliostro: His Predecessors and Imitators. Ernst Schulz. 
Folk Literature and Belles Lettres. Arnold E. Berger. 


Walter Bor- 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. January. 


Nationalism in Russia. Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 

A Catholic Monastery at Hechingen. 

The Creed of the Reformers. Dr. Wilhelm Dilthey. 

A New Commentary on Faust, by H. Baumgart. 

Is the Attorney a Go-Between? Dr. Th. Frantz. 
Dr. Schiffer. , 

Uniformity of the Law’and the Constitution of the Courts. 

The Berlin Theatres. Dr. Paul Schlenther. 

Political Review of 1893. 


Sphinx.--London. January. 


The Creation Story of the Zufii Indians. Peter Knauer. 
Programme for Experimental Occultism. Dr. Carl du Prel. 
The System of the Vedanta. Professor Paul Deussen. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. 


The November Festival of the ‘ Malkasten,” at Diisseldorf, 
. Georg Fleischer. 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. Karl Kiesewetter. 
Behind i Scenes at the Schierseer Peasant Theatre. F. O, 
ebel. 
Personal Reminiscences of the Empress Augusta. Professor 
Karl Euler. 


Reply by 


THE FRENCH 


Paris. December. 
E. S. Lantz. 


Bibliothéque Universelle. Lausanne. January. 


The New Words Adopted by the Académie Frangaise. 
est Naville. 

The World's Fair. Henri Jacollet. 

The Evolution of Manners, Léo Quesnel. 

— Keller: The Education of a Blind Deaf-Mute. R. 

ena. 

Chroniques :—Parisian, 

Scientific, Political. 


Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) 
The Roumanians and Their Literature. 


Ern- 


Italian, German, English, Swiss, 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


Peaceful Moments. Pierre Loti. 

Pius the Seventh and Napoleon I.—II. A. Gagniére. 

Through Russian Armenia. J. Menant. 

Moral Evolution. P. Bourely. 

The Agricultural Quarter. 'N. Blache. 

French Yachts and Yachting. G. de Wailly. 

The Influence of England: Siam. S. de Goudourvielle. 

Jokai. E. Horn. e 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 

January 15 

A Glance at Tunis. N. de Ring. 

Pope and Emperor.—III. <A. Gagniére. 

= Novel of To-Day as Foreseen by Sainte Beuve. <A. Alba- 
at. 

The Witchcraft Trials of the Seventeenth Century.—VI. F. 
Delacroix. 

The Woman Madame J. E. 
Schmahl. 

Life in Argentina. E. Masseras. 

Letters on Fore.gn Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


January 1. 


Question: Manual Labor. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. 
December 30. 
Review of European Politics Emilio Castelar. 
Unpunished Crimes. Vicomte d’Albens. 
Anarchy, Indolence and Synarchy - Dr. Papus. 
January 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
The Scandal of Blackmailing and Hush-Money in France. 
Frederick II and La Fayette. Léon Marlet. 
England and Egypt. Julian Despretz. 
Anarchy, Indolence and Synarchy. Concluded. 
Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
January 1. 
Société d’Economie Sociale and the Unions de la Paix Sociale. 


The History and Balance Sheet of the Strike at: the Pas-de- 
Calais.—I. 


379 


The Spaniards in Morocco. With Map. Rogalla von Bieber 


stein. 
Universum.—Dresden. Heft 10 


How Worlds are Formed. Dr. H. J. Klein. 
Freiherr Otto von Seefried and Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. 


Heft 11. 


E von Ratibor. 


The Castle of Bruchsal 
i With Portrait. 


Prof. E. Schweninger. Dr. Otto Gotthief. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. January. 
The Russian Army. . 

The Delopment of the Modern Orchestra. Dr. Oscar Bie. 
Heroines of the Berlin Stage. With Portraits. Julius Hart. 
The ** Hera” of Argos. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 6. 


The Berlin Bourse. G. Schweitzer. 
Cocoa-Fibres. C. Holstein. 

Snow-Shoes. Ewald, Thiel. 

The Belearic Islands.’ F. von Hellwald. 
Photography in Art and Science. Oska Geller. 
The Table Decoration. Jacob von Falke. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Bruns- 
wick. January. 


Painting in Scotland. Concluded. Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Realism in Music. Bernhard Scholz. ; 

The Jubilee of the Barometer. Dr. H. J. Klein. 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre. With Portrait. J. Wychgram. 
The Penal Settlements and the Aborigines of the Andaman 


Islands. O. E. Ehlers. 
Bird-Life During the Year. Adolf and Kar] Miiller. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mgr. de Miollis and the Restoration of Religion in Provence 
After the Revolution. Claude Jannet. 
Rag-Picking and Rag-Pickers of Paris. Edouard Fuster. 
a January 16. 
What is Politica. Liberty ? Arthur Desjardins. 
bias Life of Rag-Pickers in Paris. Continued. Edouard 
ust<_. 

A Pa-_.1an Inquiry on the State of the Small Food-Supply In- 
dustries. . : 
The Housekeeping School of the Co-operative Society at Trith- 

Saint-Leger (Nord). 
The Practical School of Housekeeping and Domestic Economy 
at Zakopané, Galicia. J. Nazarkiavicz. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
January 6. 


Louis Veuillot.—I. Jules Lemaitre. 
Italy and France. R. Bonghi. Reply by Anatole Leroy-Beau- 


ieu. 
Col. Archinard and the French Soudan, Alfred Rambaud. 
January 13. 
Louis Veuillot.—II. Jules Lemaitre. 
Spaniards and Moors. L. a 
The Smaller French Reviews.—II. Charles Maurras. 
January 20. 
Authors, Editors and Libraries. Albert Cim. 
Louis Veuillot. Concluded. Jules Lemaitre. 
Challemel-Lacour, Author and Philosopher. 
January 27. 
Critics of To-day: Emile Faguet. G. Lanson. 
Lawyers in England, Max Leclerc. 
The Smaller French Reviews. Concluded. 


Pierre Lasserre. 


Charles Maurras. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
January l. 
The Jews under the Roman Domination—Herod the Great. 
Ernest Renan. 
Socialism and Liberty. A. Desjardins. 
Mr. Gladstone.and the House of Lords. A. Filon. 
General Junot’s Embassy to Lisbon Count C. de Mouy. 
The West Indies: II. Cuba, Porto Rico. C. de Varigny. 
Three Scandinavian Novelists.—I. Jonas Lie. M. Bigeon. 
St. Francis of Assisi and His Later Biographers. G. Valbert. 
January 15. 
Roman Africa.—I. The Natives. G. Boissier. 
Passages from the Unpublished Memoirs of Chancellor Pas- 
quier. 
Anachronisms in Art. R. dela Sizeranne 
The Future of Our Precious Metals. R. G. Levy. 
The Italian Crisis and tiv New Crispi Ministry. 
The Corn Question. J.C. Roux. 


C. Benoist. 





THE REVIEW 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
January 1. 
Political Assassination. 
‘‘The Three Musketeers.” 
Father. 
The Poems of José Maria de Heredia. With Portrait. A. 
Bonneau. 
we gamma F. Des- 


A Letter from Dumas fils to His 


With Portraits of Statisticians. 


With Maps. Ch. Marsillon. 
January 15. 

The Ly ric Drama, Emile Zola. 

Huxley's * Evolution and Ethics.” M. Bruno. 

The Fasci and the Social Question in Sicily. Marcel Paisant. 

Chambrelent, the Engineer, and His Work. Jacques Boyer. 

The Death Penalty and Electrocution. W. de Fonvielle. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
January. 

French Explorers in 18938. With eps 
Brazil and the Belligerants. With Maps. Georges Demanche. 
The Canadian Census of 1891: Its Inexactness and Alterations 

from the French Point of View. E. Rameau de Saint-Pére. 
ba es + State of Mekong: Convention with England. 

Toulzie. 
Revue Générale.—Brussels. January. 


The Economic Ideas of Eudore Pirmez. E. van der Smissen. 

The Socialist Movement of 1890-94. Prosper Saey. 

bee’ ag Ancient Languages at Giessen. Concluded. F. 

Jollarc 
The English Pre-Raphaelites and Decorative Artin England. 
O. G. Destrée. 
Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogiié. Henry Bordeau. 
Revue Philosophique.—Paris. January. 


The Abuse of the Unknowable and the Reaction against Sci- 
ence. 

Observations on False Memory. L. Dugas. 

Jacobi and Spinozaism. Lévy Bruhl. 


rdin: 
The. Ret. “of Algeria. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 

January 6. 

Christian Fraternity and Humanitarian Fraternity. 

On the Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

The Patronage of Venice ; a Reply to Signor Rinaldi. 
Januar y 20. 

Liberalism and Anarchy. 

The Papacy of Nicholas ST, 1277-1280. 

The Actions and Instincts of Animals. 

The Permanent Memorials of the Jubilee of Leo XIII. 


La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
January 1. 
A Critique of Tasso’s ‘‘ Torrismondo.” G. Carducci. 
A New Phase in Fiscal Reform. G. R. Salerno. 
wm J Bars and Intemperance in America. 
Cardinal Alberoni as Diplomat and Statesman. 
The veg Associations and the Condition of Sicily. 
valieri 


G. Giacosa. 
G. Boglietti. 
E. Ca- 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Madrid. 
January 5. 


The Pope's Encyclical on the Study of the Scriptures. (Latin 


Text.) , 
The History of sthetic Ideas in Spain. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
January 20. 


The Holy Places of the East: Their Present Condition. 
Lazcano. , ’ 

The Presence of Priests at Bull Fights. Honorato del Val. 

January. 


Madrid. 


Juan 


Espafia Moderna.- 
Explosives. José Echegaray. 
Curious Notes and Anecdotes About ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 


Maria Asensio 
The Conquest of Melilla i in 1497. Eduardo Ibarra. 


Revista Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
December 30. 
The Ruins of Fresdel Val. Victor Balaguer. 


José 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue des Revues —Paris. 
January 1. 
Professor G. Ferrero. 
Henry de Varigny. 
January 15. 
The Literary Movement in Russia.—I. 
The — hology of the Professional Military Man. 


The Falepentens Reviews Alfred Valette. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
January 6. 7 
The Misdeeds of the Ground Squirrels in the United States. 
January 13. 
The Role of Character in the Life of a Nation. G. Le Bon. 
Spasmodic Laughter and Weeping. E. Brissaud. 


J ee 20. 


Parliamentary Neurosis. 
The Scientific Movement. 


N. Michailowsky.” 
General 


Alfred Richet. Ch. Mono 
The Role of Character in cm Life of Nations. 
January 27. 
lling. H. de Lacaze-Duthiers. 
. Ponicaré. 


Continued. 


The Reform of French S 
Light and Electricity. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. January. 


Economics, Socialism, Solidarity. Dr. Julian Pioger. 

The Strike of the Miners in the North and the Pas-de-Calais. 
The Underselling of Wine in France. Justin Alawail. 

Victor Considérant. a Brissac and Hippolyte Destrem. 
Railway Workers. V. Jacla 

Henry Vaudemont. 


ard. 
The Co-operative Congress at Grenoble. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. January 15. 


Hy mnology 3 in Divine Service. Concluded. U. Chevalier. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. 
Continued. J. Grabinski. 

The National Council of 1811—IV. Ant. Ricard. 

Marshal MacMahon. Abbé T. Delmont. 


MAGAZINES. 


January 15. 
InCuba._ G. Adamoli. 
A New Phase in Fiscal Reform. Conclusion. G. R. Salerno. 
The Origins of the Papacy. R. Mariano 
The Islands of the Venetian Lagune. wv LIl. D. Mantorani. 
La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
January 1. 
The Socialist nafentions in Sicily. R. Corniani. 
The Kingdom of Etruria. P.Covoni. 
The Life and Works of Alfred Tennyson. P. Bellezza 
— of Catholic Abstention from the Polling _ R. 
icci. 
January 15. 
The National Association for the Support of Catholic Italian 
Missions. 
The Right of Association. R. Bonghi. 
Are the Stars Inhabited ? ri po 
=— and Works of Alfred Tennyson. Conclusion. P. 
ellezza. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Causes of the Present State of International Exchange. 
The Ransom of Captives by the Religious Mercenaries of the 
lith and 18th Centuries. M. Serrano y Sanz. 
January 15. 
The Expedition to Morocco under King Sebastian of Portugal. 
The Municipal Government of Bayonne. Pablo de Alzola. 
The Spanish Regency. Anselmo Fuentes. 


December 31. 


The Teaching of Botany in Cuba. A. Bosque 
Public Instruction in the Province of Santa ‘Clara. A. Muxo 


Revista Cubana.— Havana. No. 6. 


y Pablos. 

Evolution of French Literature. Paul Bourget. 

General Sucre. 

The Bertillon Systemin Havana. Gonzalo Aroste 

i ga My Diary.—II. Dead and Resuscitat 
Miro. 

Heinrich Heine. 

Political Chronicle. 


i. 
Dr. A. P. 


Juan G. Gomez. 





ChMislI. 


ChQ. 


CM. 
CaliM. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Art Amateur. | 

Annals of the Am. Academy of | 
Political Science. | 

Art Interchange. ar | 

American Journal of Politics. | 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly 

Antiquary. 

American Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 

aaiade Quarterly. 

Andover Review. 

Architectural Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

Bankers’ Magazine (London) 

Belford’s Monthly. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookman. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Cornhill. ‘ 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church at Home and Abroad. 

Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Chambers’s Journal. 

Century Magazine 

Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine. 

Canadian Magazine. 

Cassier’s Magazine. 

Colorado Magazine. 

Charities Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Christian Thought. 

Critical Review 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 

Dial 

pemerent: s Family Magazine. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. | 

Educational Review (New | 


or’ 
Educational Review (London). 
Education. 


JMSI. 


Edinburgh Review 
Esquiline. 
Expositor. 
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[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the move important articles in the other magazines.] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the February numbers of periodicals. 
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Artists, Modern, and Their Work, C. Stuart Johnson, MM. 
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Behring Sea Award, G. H. Knott, JurR, Jan. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, ChQ, Jan. 
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: Old English Cookery, GE. Jan. 
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Coster- and, Dudley Heath, Ri, 
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Dante, A. J. Butler. 
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Dogmatic History, Harnack’s. I, A. F. Hewit, ACQ, Jan. 
Dogs, Something About, C. L. ‘Hildreth, MM 
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Duels, Historic, E. — NewR 
Dunfermline Abbey, F. T. Hodgson, CanM. 
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See Contents of EdRA ; SRev, Jan. 

Bedford Grammar School, W.'C. cagent, LudM. 

Girton College, Mrs. L. T. Meade, Ata. 

Report on Secondary Education, D, Jan. 16. 

gee Study, a New Department of Education, F. 


ae Khedive and Lord Crogeee. W.S. Blunt, NC. 

The Garden of Balsam, A. R. Dowling, ACQ; Jan. 
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Small Electric Light Stations, J. E. Talbot, EngM. 

ay in Suburban Development, Erastus Wiman, 


The SS eturn Circuit of Electric Railroads, T. J. McTighe, 
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High- Tension, Direct-Current Dynamos, CasM. 
Remarkable Applications oi Electricity, CJ. 
Eliot, George, Dorothea Casaubon and, Mdme. Belloc. CR. 
er ae : Shall Our Sons Emigrate? Arnold White. 


Engineering : How the Ancients Moved Heavy Masses, W. F. 
Durfee, EngM. 
English at Yale University, Albert S. Cook. D, Feb. 1. 
Eric the Red, The Saga of, H. H. Boyesen, Cos. 
Eton Mission, Hackney Wick, MP. 
Farrar, Archdeacon, on His First Sermon, YM. 
— Riots, Sheriff Birnie, JurR, Jan. 
Fiction : 
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Hawaii and Its Missionaries, B. J. Clinch, ACQ, Jan. 

A Review of the Hawaiian Controversy, James Schouler, F. 

R. H. Dabney, UM, Jan. 
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Hospitality, Norwegian, Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Lipp. 
House of Shelter in London, Harold Boulton, FR. 
Hulero, The Home of the, E. W. Perry, O. 
Hunting in the Polar Regions, J. M. Mills, O. 
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Ignorance, The Protection of, D, Feb. 1. 
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Is It Practicable to Regulate Immigration? J. Chetwood, 
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The Immigration Question, N. P. Chipman, CalIM. 
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Further Reflections on India, H. E. M. James, NatR. 
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The French in India, USM. 
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Indian Wars and Warriors, Elaine G. Eastman, Cos. 
= ae Indians: What and Whence, J. Campbell, 
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Industrial Conditions in Mexico, John Birkinbine, EngM. 
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Inscriptions, Story of, Mac. 
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Iron, Modifications of Carbon in, A Ledebur, CasM. 
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Irrigation, Lp ayes and Practical Features of, JAES, Dec. 
Irrigation of the Arid Lands, L. A. Sh Idon, CalIM. 
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Girls’ Education in Italy, EdRA. 

Italy of To-day, FR. 

Popular Literature of Modern Italy, ER, Jan. 

Leg of Italy as a Mountaineer, Mrs. E. T. Cook, EI, Jan. 

at of the Italian Crisis? P. Villari, Chaut. 
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Jackson, Stonewall, The Real, D. H. Hill, CM. 
am Men and Things in, Allan Leigh, CanM. 
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mong the Hairy Ainus, ER, Jan. | ’ 

Prison Reform in Japan, W. W. Curtis, MisH. 

Jefferson and the Social Compact Theory, G. P. Fisher, YW. 
Jerusalem: The Valley of Roses, A. L. Rawson, 
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The A aw poirg © ew, M. Ellinger, Men. 


Juda Ha-Levi, Rudolph Grossman, Men. 
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The Modern Teaching of Judaism, H. Adler, RC, Jan. 
Judaism in Fiction, ChQ, Jan. 

Josephine, In the Land of, W. L. Beasley, O. 

Journalism : Is Anonymity in Journalism Desirable ? PMM. 

Justice, Free Administration of, Victor Yarros, AJP. 

Labor Questions : 
How to Help the Unemployed, Henry George, NAR. 
Labor’s Delusion Regarding Capital. A. H. Peters, EngM. 
Conversation with a Labor Leader, Herbert Johnston, 
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Ann Arbor Strike and the Law of Hiring, G. McDermot, 
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What Shall We Do with the Unemployed ? SEcon. 
Bogitsh Labor In and Out of Parliament in 1893, E. Porritt, 


European Bureaus of Labor Statistics, E. R. L Gould, YW. 
The Political Future of ‘‘ Labor,” T. R. Threfall, NC. 
The Eight Hours’ Day and Foreign Competition, CR. 
The Stress of Competition, R. Halstead, EconR, - an. 


Employers’ Liability Bill, V. Nash, FR. 
The Economy of High Wages, ER, Jan. 
The Living Wage, Hugh Bell, NatR. 
The Coal War. EconR, Jan. 
The Featherstone Riots, Sheriff Birnie, JurR, Jan. 
Labouchere, Henry, Joseph Hatton, LudM. 
Lang, Andrew : 
Mr. Lang and Homer, ChQ, Jan. 
Mr. Lang and St. Andrews, D. H. Fleming, Bkman. 
Lantern in the School, W. H. Flecker, EdRL. 
Latin Poetry of the Caesarean Epoch, QR, Jan. 
Law and Lawyers: 
Not Proven, CJ. 
Winter Assizes, C. ; 
Preparation for the Study and Practice of Law, C. F. 
Thwing, Ed. 
—— be as a Handicraft for Women, Evelyn H. Nora- 
off, AI, 
Legal Reminiscences—V, L. E. Chittenden, GBag, Jan. 
Legislative Machinery, Some Defects in Our, i 
Liberal Party, Position of, J. G. Rogers, NC. 
Liberius, Honorius and, Pontiffs, A. F. Maxwell, ACQ, Jan 
Libraries of New York, James Bassett, FrL. 
Lifeboat Institution, National, and Its Critics, NewR. 
Lincoln’s Federal Townsite, H. Heywood, OM. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, John G. Nicolay, CM. 
Lincoln’s Place in History, John C. Adams, C 
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Anarchist Literature, QR, Jan. 
The Young Man, CR. 
A Menace to Literature, Margaret Deland, NAR. 
English ene of the Victorian Age, Frederic Har- 
rison, F. . 
Liquor Law, The South Carolina, B. R. Tillman, NAR 
Locke, John, and His Pocket-Book, NewR. 
Lowell, James Russell: Lowell’s Letters, LQ, Jan. 
Love Songs of the Tuscan Peasantry, Henrietta C. Dana, CW. 
MacMahon, Marshal, W. O’Connor ok ScotR, Jan. 
Mahomedanism and Christianity, Max Miiller, NC. 
Mahomet’s Wife, Avesha, W. B. Harris, Black. 
Manchester Ship Canal, BTJ, Jan. 
Mandevil, Sir John, Liar, George S. Layard, PMM. 
Mansfield House, F. M. Holmes, GT. 
Marriage and Marriage Laws: 
The Effect of Divorce on Property, W. C. Smith, JurR, Jan. 
Limits of Divorce, C. G. Garrison, CR. 
Evils of Early Marriages, Cyrus Edson, NAR. 
Martinique: In the Land of am W. L. Beasley, O. 
Mathematics, The Waste of, J. H. Gore, SRev, Jan. 
Medizval Habits and Customs, Lady Cook, WR. 
Medical Monopoly, The Menace of, B. O. Flower, A. 
\ edical Schools of Scotland, ScotR, Jan. 
Metallurgy of France, The Early, Pierre Mahler, CasM. 
nee i ‘ ndustrial Conditions in Mexico, John Birkinbine, 
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Miners: Superstitions of the English Miner, S. P. Cadman, G. 
ae: oe Miner and his Perils—II, Albert Williams, Jr., 
aut. 
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Progress and Prospects of Church Missions, QR, Jan. 
The Gospel in Uganda, Bishop Tucker, SunH. 
Models, Artists’, George Holme, MM. 
Money, Honest and Dishonest, John Davis, A. 
Moral Forces, Organization of, Hiram Vrooman, A. 
Mount Blanc, The Observatory on, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl 
Municipal Reforms, Needed, C. H. Parkhurst, John W. Goff, 


Music, A Study of Indian, J. C. Fillmore, CM. 
Musical Societies of New York, T. M. Prentice, MM. 
Napoleon and the American War of 1812, R. S. Guernsey, 
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Napoleon and Wellington, Capt. H. C. Everill, CalIM. 
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Oxford Revisited, Prof. Goldwin Smith, FR. 
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